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In 1929, after serving as Dean of the Yale Law 
School, Robert M. Hutchins came to the University 
of Chicago. There, as President and as Chancellor, he 
spent two decades characterized by intellectual 
ferment and experimentation that have affected the 
whole of American higher education. After an 
absence of sixteen years, most of which he has devoted 
to founding and presiding over the Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions, Hutchins returned to 
the Chicago campus in late 1967 to deliver one in 
a special series of Encyclopaedia Britannica lectures. 
He was asked to discuss education as it takes place 
outside conventional institutions of higher learning. 
He chose his own creation, the Center, as an exemplar, 
and described its genesis and function in detail. 
Excerpts from the Britannica lecture are offered 
in this periodic President’s Report in answer to the 
most pertinent, and persistent, questions about 
the Center: What do you do? Why do you do it? 
What are the practical effects? The President hopes 
his remarks also say something about 
the spirit of the enterprise. 












THE TRUTH ABOUT THE CENTER 


used to say of the University of 
Chicago that it was not a very good 
university; it was just the best there was. 
^ The truth about the Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions is 
that it is not a very good center, but it is 
the only one there is. 

^ The essential facts may be briefly 
stated. The Center consists of 
twenty-five men who meet every 
day in a Spanish-style building known 
to the members as El Parthenon. 

^ The men, one of whom is a woman, 
are writers, philosophers, scientists, social 
scientists, and lawyers, with two 
bishops and two ex-college presidents 
thrown in. The two bishops were once 
lawyers. So was one of the ex-presidents. 
The other was and is an historian. 

^ The daily meeting proceeds through 
the discussion of a statement by some 
member of the group or by a visitor, of 
whom there are three or four hundred a 
year. All the discussions are recorded. 


About a sixth of the papers presented and 
the tapes of the meetings are made 
available to the public. Some seven 
million copies of documents aiid records 
from the Center are now moving about 
the world. The Center Magazine, with a 
projected circulation of 50,000, made 
its first appearance in October, 1967. 
^The Center has an annual budget of 
around $1,500,000, currently supplied by 
some 40,000 members who contribute 
annually sums ranging from ten to 
several hundred thousand dollars. The 
Center receives no money from 
government and none from large 
foundations or corporations. 

^ It is not a think tank hired to do the 
planning that public agencies or private 
businesses cannot or will not do for 
themselves. Neither is it a refuge for 
scholars who want to get away from it all 
to do their research and write their 
books. It is an organized group, rather 
than a collection of individuals. It is an 


















organization of men who are free of any 
obligation except to join in the effort 
to understand the subjects they have 
selected to study. It is a community, and, 
since its members are trying to think 
together, it may be called, at least in 
potentiality, an intellectual community. 

^ This description may be a little 
high-flown. An eminent philosopher was 
asked what people would do with 
themselves when automation had thrown 
them all out of work. Mortimer Adler 
replied, “They could talk with 
one another.” 

^ The Center may be regarded as a 
happy augury of this bright future, as a 
prefiguring of those activities in which 
human beings may engage when the curse 
of Adam is at last repealed. In this light 
the staff of the Center, having received 
prematurely, as it were, the gift of 
leisure, may be seen as proposing a model 
for the behavior of all of us when we 
have, as we surely shall, a guaranteed 
aimual income and nothing to do. 

^But the Center is stiU hypnotized 
by the Protestant Ethic, however 
anachronistic that may be. It could not 
think of justifying itself by a program 
so imprecise or so suspiciously 
egocentric. Its talk is oriented to action. 

It talks about what ought to be done. The 
Center Fellows come to the conference 
table in their capacity as citizens. 

The talk is about the common good. 

^ Since the Center is chartered as an 
educational corporation, it does not 
engage in political activity. It does not 
take positions about what ought to 
be done. It asserts only that the issues it 
is discussing deserve the attention of 
citizens. It attempts to show what the 
positions are that may be taken and what 
the consequences of taking one or 
another are likely to be. The Center tries 
to think about the things it thinks its 


fellow-citizens ought to be thinking about. 
It tries to bring the issues into focus 
so that they may be clearly seen 
and intelligently debated. 

^ As in any self-respecting institution, 
the Center Fellows are free to take 
individually any public positions they 
like. They aU avail themselves of this 
privilege, sometimes in violent opposition 
to one another. Where the staff is 
unanimous on any subject, as it is, with 
vary ing degrees of warmth, oii the war 
in Vietnam, it earnestly tries to lure into 
its meetings representatives of a 
different point of view. 

^This is harder than you might think. 
Though “dialogue” has become a tired 
word in the American vocabulary, a 
candid exchange of ideas and a 
willingness to learn from one another 
seem to be harder to obtain in our 
country than in any other in the West. We 
don’t really want to talk about our 
differences: the process is unsettling and 
can lead God knows where. The safest 
thing is to look, act, and speak 
like everybody else. 

^Americans like to make speeches, 
but, as the bland headnodding on 
television panel shows suggests, they 
prefer to talk past one another in 
accordance with the rule followed in my 
youth by college presidents. The rule 
was that the mental disturbance following 
their remarks should be almost as 
imperceptible as if the remarks had not 
been made. Those who disagree with 
you will not join in discussion with you 
because, they say, you are not impartial. 
This is a self-fuMUing prophecy, for if all 
those who disagree with you will not 
join in your discussions, their point of 
view will not be represented—the charge 
of partiality will be proved. The 
prophecy is not merely self-fulfilling; 
it is self-perpetuating. 







^ Yet is is evident that at all times in 
all countries questions have to be 
raised, if only because change is always 
occurring everywhere. In a country 
that aspires to be democratic the questions 
have to be discussed by as many of the 
citizens as possible. When change is 
going on at the present rate, discussion is 
a matter of life and death. We are now 
in the position of the little boy who asked 
Santa Claus for a volcano—and got it. 

^ For it is altogether likely that 
universal suffrage has strengthened the 
hands of ruling oligarchies throughout the 
world. It is possible that universal 
education has debased culture, for it 
has created a vast semi-literate market 
for debased cultural products. As a result 
of the successful demand for the 
reduction of working hours, great barren 
stretches have been opened in our lives. 
Because of our wealth, combined with our 
leisure, we are beginning to show those 
signs of juvenile and adult delinquency 
which the leisure class has exhibited 
throughout history. For the problem of 
disease we have substituted that of 
population. The conquest of nature has 
turned out to be in every sense explosive, 
for it has put every city in the world 
within shooting distance of every other 
and given us at the same time the means 
of destroying them all at one shot. 
Self-determination, the goal we 
announced for Europeans during the first 
World War, has led, when taken over 
by Asians and Africans, to a global 
revolution that is just beginning and is 
certain to result in profound and 
continuous disorders for years to come. 
^Thomas Jefferson based his hopes for 
American democracy on the proposition 
that we would not live in cities,- that we 
would all be self-employed, that we 
would be so well educated that we could 
meet any new difficulties, and that we 


would be trained in civic virtue through 
local government. Now we live in cities, 
we are all employed by others, our 
educational system is partly custodial 
and partly technical, thus unfitting us to 
meet new difficulties, and anybody 
who connected civic virtue with local 
government would be sent to a 
psychiatrist. 

^None of the subjects that concern 
us most today is referred to in the 
Constitution of the United States. It does 
not mention cities, bureaucracy, 
technology, or education. It does not 
speak of political parties, corporations, 
the common defense, the power of the 
President to make war, and the 
relationship of church and state is 
primitive in the extreme. On the other 
hand, the problem with which the 
Constitution does deal, that of the 
organization of territory, has by virtue 
of urban development and 
technological change taken a shape 
of which the Founding Fathers could 
not have dreamed. 

^I will venture the broad generalization 
that no existing theory of politics, 
economies, society, or international 
relations can explain or account for the 
facts of contemporary life. Our situation 
has changed too fast for our ideas. 

And so our ideas have degenerated into 
slogans — forins of words that pass 
through the mind without putting any 
strain on it and that cause only 
imperceptible mental disturbance, if any, 
in those who hear them. Nothing 
complimentary is intended by the 
phrase “Fourth-of-July oratory.” 

^Most of us retain individualistic 
liberal ideals, but we live in a bureaucratic 
culture. It remains to be seen whether 
our ideals can be made applicable to 
our culture or whether we can make our 
culture conform to our ideals. 










^ Most of us retain an economic 
theory of the mindless mechanism of the 
market and a political theory of the 
nightwatchman state. Nobody has yet 
shown how either theory can work 
in an advanced industrial society. 

Most of us retain the conviction that 
economic freedom is maintained by 
the sovereignty of the consumer and that 
truth is arrived at through competition in 
the marketplace of ideas. Yet monopoly 
and advertising make the consumer 
sovereign in the way the Queen is 
sovereign in England — she is forced to 
accept what is offered her — and the state 
of the mass media is such that ideas 
can seldom clash, for they seldom appear. 
^ Most of us retain the notion that 
all technical change is progress, is 
necessarily good, and is in any event not 
subject to control. Yet uncontrolled 
technological development may lead to 
our being blown up, poisoned, suffocated, 
or trampled to death at any moment. 

If our enemies don’t get us, our 
neighbors will-?^ 

€§ Most o^^s^^retain the belief that 
the individual is poHtically active, 
economically independent, and personally 
creative. But we have a society in which 
he is a consumer, job-holder, object of 
propaganda, and statistical unit. He no 
longer acts; he behaves. As Hannah 
Arendt has said, “The trouble with 
modern theories of behaviorism is not 
that they are wrong, but that they 
might become true.” 

Although the view that education 
has something to do with the mind 
still lingers in small academic enclaves 
scattered here and there, we have built an 
educational system suitable to the 
production of consumers, job-holders, 
objects of propaganda, and statistical 
units, who will keep the industrial 
machine going. 


^ Under the leadership of a strange 
coalition of pohticians and intellectuals, 
most of us have believed and still believe 
in a monolithic Communist conspiracy 
that must at all costs be combated, even 
at the cost of justice and freedom. We 
still make this theme central to our 
foreign policy, though the conspirators 
seem to think as little of one another as 
they do of us and though their 
destruction will involve our own. 

#1' If our situation has changed too fast 
for our ideas, what we need is a new 
appraisal of our situation and our ideas. 
Perhaps we do not understand our 
situation. Perhaps we ought to revitalize 
our ideas. Perhaps we ought to get some 
new ones. We are not now in a very good 
position to make the appraisal. 

^ When standards of criticism are 
lacking, the practice of criticism must 
decline. The professions become pressure 
groups; the press becomes a medium 
of propaganda and entertainment; the 
university becomes the multiversity; 
and the church becomes an engine 
of togetherness. 

^ This atmosphere is not unfavorable 
to the pursuit of knowledge, which we 
now see as the path to power and 
prosperity, but it is hostile to the pursuit 
of understanding and wisdom. Wisdom 
requires knowledge, but is not 
synonymous with it and does not 
flow automatically from it. 

^ Knowledge is a great thing. Nobody 
should depreciate it. But knowledge 
is neutral. It may be used for good or 
evil purposes. It is men who have the 
purposes, and they may be just or unjust. 
f^The specialized pursuit of 
knowledge, as we know it today, must 
abort all efforts to bring an intellectual 
community to birth, and it must disrupt 
any that exists. I am inclined to think 
that over the long term this will have an 





unfortunate effect upon the pursuit of 
knowledge; for i believe understanding is 
indispensable to continuing scientific 
advances and that understanding cannot 
be obtained except in an intellectual 
conununity in which the circle of 
knowledge can be drawn and everything 
can be seen in the light of everything else. 
^It cannot be denied, however, that 
the specialized pursuit of knowledge 
as we know it today can produce the most 
dazzling short-term results. The society 
that does the best work of this kind 
will become, unless it makes some sad 
mistakes, the richest and most 
powerful in the world. 

^My point is that unless a society 
can develop and maintain intellectual 
communities devoted to understanding 
and wisdom, unless it has centers of 
independent thought and criticism, it is 
bound to make some sad mistakes. A 
country with great knowledge factories, 
but without independent thought, 
systematic criticism, understanding, and 
wisdom, may be the richest and most 
powerful, but it will also be the most 
dangerous in the world. Or it will 
disintegrate, for justice is the cement that 
holds a political community together. 

^ Aganist this background it is easy 
to see why the Center is the only one 
there is and perhaps also why it is not 
very good. Uniqueness does not 
necessarily imply excellence; it may 
signify nothing but foolhardiness. Other. 
people may simply have too much sense 
to attempt similar efforts. This may well 
be the verdict of history on the Center. 
^When philosophy is in disrepute, the 
Center is committed to it. When standards 
of moral and political conduct are 
thought of as personal idiosyncrasies, 
the Center is struggling to find those 
which may be universal norms. When the 
pursuit of knowledge is in the ascendant. 


the Center has no more interest in it 
than is necessary to the pursuit of 
understanding. When the dialogue is a 
joke, the Center takes it seriously. When 
questions about American policies and 
American culture are regarded as 
disruptive, if not unpatriotic, the Center 
insists on asking them. 

^ All this has to be done through men 
who are themselves products of American 
culture, who are themselves trained in 
the pursuit of knowledge, who have 
trouble, therefore, even in formulating a 
conunon vocabulary, who have to turn 
themselves from fuU-time specialists 
into full-time citizens. 

^ An exanodnation of the history of the 
Center may explain difficulties further. 
^The Fund for the Republic is the 
legal entity; the Center is its program. 

The Fund was estabhshed in 1952 to 
defend and advance the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution, and the Bill of Rights, that 
is, to search for justice. Its terms of 
reference at once involved it in conflict 
with Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy and his 
adherents and with the white supremacists 
of the South. Its study of blacklisting in ■ • 
the entertainment industry, of loyalty 
procedures, and of the history of 
Communism in America, now generally 
accepted, were attacked at the time by 
the Right and by the Left, particularly 
by the Marxist or ex-Marxist part of it. 
Its support of those who availed 
themselves of their constitutional rights 
in resisting investigation into their past 
or the past of others was regarded as 
equally reprehensible. Its effort to keep 
the Southern Regional Council going and 
to get the churches to promote some sort 
of dialogue between whites and blacks 
won it the disapproval of southern 
politicians. Its study of race and 
housing, which anticipated by ten years 











the troubles of today, did nothing to 
improve its standing Avith this group. Only 
where feeling did not run so high, as 
in the case of the American Indian, was 
the Fund able to advance the cause of 
justice without risking the charge of 
subversion. Perhaps this was because the 
Indians had a rather ancient claim 
to the name American. 

Li Those were rough days. Every time 
the then Chairman of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee 
needed a headline he would announce 
that he was going to investigate the Fund 
for the Republic. He kept his favorite 
columnists and broadcasters supplied with 
ammunition — or rather with blank 
cartridges and Roman candles. One of 
them fired away over the radio every 
night for a year. 

Q) But the Board of Directors of the 
Fund could not be intimidated. Since it 
was made up of eminent members of 


both political parties, the Chairman of 
the HUAC never dared to make 
good his threats. 

Li The Fund maintained itself as a 
small island of sanity in a McCarthyite 
world and may perhaps take some small 
credit for the gradual decline of the 
hysteria the Senator had evoked. But it is 
sad to recall those days, for they were 
days in which the Fund had to satisfy 
itself of the political purity of everybody 
with whom it associated in order to 
mi n imize the charge that it was under 
orders from Moscow. The President of 
the Fund was thought to have committed 
a fatal error when he remarked that 
even Communists had a right to live and 
that he would have no objection to 
hiring a member of the Party, if he were 
qualified for the job. 

<;> The fight was successful, but even 
success was depressing. For the question 
was, after the McCarthy period was over, 
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why we had had to suffer from it. What 
was going to save us from another like it? 
Nothing in the American character 
seemed to guarantee the protection of 
American ideals. If McCarthy had not 
made the mistake of tangling with the 
Army, he might have gone on from 
strength to strength without arousing 
the active opposition of the General who 
was at that time our President, or the 
opposition, for that matter, of any 
influential body of the General’s 
constituents. The principles of the 
Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution, and the Bill of Rights were 
so little understood that it was next to 
impossible to defend them, to say nothing 
of advancing them. In fact the Chief 
Justice of the United States about this 
time conducted a little poll, in Madison, 
Wis., as I recall it, that showed that 
almost none of the citizens had any idea 
what the Bill of Rights was. And this in 
spite of the acres of time devoted to 
civics, or what is now called “Problems 
of Democracy,” in the public schools. 

^ The Board of Directors concluded 
it would have to go deeper. It authorized 
what was called the Basic Issues Program 
in 1957. The program was started on 
the assumption that the situation of 
Americans had changed too fast for their 
ideas, and that the revitalization of 
those ideas, the demonstration of their 
relevance today, and where necessary 
their adaptation to contemporary 
conditions were indispensable steps to 
the defense and advancement of the 
principles of the Declaration, the 
Constitution, and the Bill of Rights. 

The staff was instructed to identify and 
clarify the basic issues and to widen the 
circles of discussion concerning them. 

This became the sole program of the 
Fund when the Center was established 
in Santa Barbara in 1959. 
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This effort has now been going 
on for ten years. It has commanded 
attention, not all of it sympathetic. Some 
of the unsympathetic attention is 
comprehensible, if not pardonable; the 
disclosures of the support of “liberal” 
organizations by the CIA make it 
reasonable to suppose that whatever 
anybody is doing is a part of some 
conspiracy or other. In this atmosphere 
it is hard to believe that the Center is 
.doing. just what it says it is doing, 
studying democratic institutions, and has 
never taken the Queen’s shilling. 

The senior senator from Illinois, 
according to that newspaper which 
admits it is the greatest, recently blamed 
the “strange mood” of the country on 
“such organizations” as the Center for 
the Study of Democratic Institutions. The 
Center, he said, had given instruction 
to “revolutionaries such as Stokely 
Carmichael and financial support to 
movements such as the recent 
New Politics convention.” 

#1' The use of “such” is artful. But 
assuming the Senator used that word to 
achieve eloquent meaninglessness, such as 
that for which he is famous, and that 
he meant to refer to the Center, to 
Stokely Carmichael and the New Politics, 
I can say that his remarks are hilariously 
absurd. I am not acquainted with Mr. 
Carmichael, and he has never been 
at the Center. Anybody familiar with the 
balance sheet of the Center would 
allow himself a rueful smile at 
the thought of its financing New Politics 
or anything else. 

Perhaps one difficulty is that there 
are no such organizations as the Center. 
When something is like nothing else, it 
is hard to comprehend it. The Center is 
not a school, college, university, or 
research institute. What is it? Can it be 
that it is actually trying to understand 


democratic institutions? Far more likely 
that something so mysterious is 
up to no good. 

■^On the whole, however, the Center 
cannot complain of its reception. In my 
view we have fared better than we 
deserve. I regarded our publication 
program when it started as a worthwhile 
but probably vain experiment. I opposed 
the distribution of the tape recordings 
of our discussions. I fought off for 
ten years the proposal that we should 
have a magazine. I was skeptical of the 
results of any mass appeal for financial 
support. I have been proved wrong 
on all counts. 

^I underestimated the number of 
people in this country who share the 
concern of the staff of the Center, and 
I underestimated the depth of their 
concern. They are certainly a tiny 
minority of the population — but in 
absolute terms there are a great many of 
them. The Center expects to have 
50,000 members by June, 1968. They 
are aware of the gap between American 
ideals and American policy and 
performance. They want to narrow it. 
They want to join the search for justice 
and understanding, and they do not 
believe they can look for much light from 
traditional sources, such as the church, 
the press, and the university. Inadequate 
as they must feel the Center is, they 
nevertheless appear grateful for the 
illumination that issues from it. 

■^This illumination, such as it is, has 
now been cast on the corporation, the 
labor union, church and state, the 
political process, free speech, 
bureaucracy, the multiversity, federalism, 
the city, technology, race, and peace. 
^Determined though it is not to 
duplicate what others are doing and not 
to study questions dealt with sufficiently 
elsewhere, the Center, perhaps because of 





a touch of megalomania, has been able 
to avoid few subjects that agitate our 
contemporaries. We decided to stay away 
from population and conservation on 
the ground that we had nothing to add to 
what others were doing. But I notice 
that every once in a while we yield to 
earnest friends who want to talk about 
these matters with us. The general rule is 
that we try to abstain unless we 
have some special contribution that we 
think we alone can make. 

^An example is peace. Though there 
are thousands of organizations devoted to 
this subject, we took it up because of 
the special equipment of one of the 
members of the staff, Walter Milhs, a 
leading military historian. His work has 
been related to the war system, 
disarmament, and world organization. 

The encyclical of John XXIII, Pacem in 
Terris, came out when we were in the 
midst of these labors. It seemed to us 
one of the great documents of modem 
times; to us it foreshadowed a program 
not merely of ending the Cold War, which 
for a while it did delay, but also of 
organizing the world. We felt that it was 
not receiving and would not receive 
the attention it ought to have unless 
we did something about it. 

#^We have therefore held two 
international convocations devoted to it. 
The first estabhshed that the Pope 
was correct in thinking dialogue 
was possible among men of different 
ideologies. The second, in spite 
of frustrations caused by the war in 
Vitenam and the crisis in the 
Middle East, confirmed the finding of 
the first and went on to identify and 
clarify the issues that must be settled 
without delay. 

'^More than 300 representatives of 
more than seventy countries reached 
consensus on eleven points. They were: 
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1. The United Nations must be 
strengthened and made more 
independent. 

2. Membership in the United Nations 
must be made universal. 

3. The war in Vietnam is at best 
a mistake. 

4. Southeast Asia must be 
neutralized. 

5. The Cold War must be ended. 

6. Racial discrimination is 
intolerable-. 

7. The developing countries must be 
assisted, and aid to them should be 
multilateral. 

8. The terms of trade are intolerable 
for the developing countries; 

the ratio of industrial prices to 
those of primary products must 
receive the most earnest, explicit, 
and immediate attention. 

9. No military solutions are adequate 
for the present day. 

10. No national solutions are adequate 
for the present day. 

11. Coexistence is a necessary but not 
sufficient condition of human life. 
Survival-is not, perhaps, an 
ignoble aim, but it is not a noble 
one either. We must move onward 
and upward from coexistence to 
what Pope John called the universal 
common good. This is an aim 
worthy of humanity. It will require 
the organization of the world for 
continuous peaceful change and the 
revision of the status quo 
without war. 

The two Pacem in Terris 
convocations were successful in the 
sense that they accomplished their 
purposes. Success is not without its 
complicating by-products. If you learn to 
do something well that is only incidental 
to your main aim, you may find the 
pressure .to turn the incidental into the 


main aim overwhelming. This has been 
the experience of the American 
university with football. It is not the 
main aim of the Center to hold large 
international meetings on important 
topics. But, since it has become quite 
good at arranging such gatherings, it is 
constantly being asked to hold more. The 
subject is always fascinating, the 
opportunity always unique, and the 
appeal almost irresistible. 
€t’-Almost,.but-not-quite.. The time,, 
effort, and money consumed by such 
enterprises is too much for a small, 
understaffed, and underfinanced 
organization. People who are supposed 
to be engaged in philosophical inquiry 
cannot spend their days on the 
long-distance telephone arguing with 
recalcitrant airlines, hotels, caterers, and 
governments. I will not say the Center 
will never hold another great convocation; 
but I will say I cannot now imagine 
any circumstances under which 
it would do so. 

■S'Another by-product of success is 
even more embarrassing. In the last ten 
years the Center has formed relationships 
with many highly intelligent and highly 
placed individuals and groups throughout 
the world. This is very agreeable. The 
embarrassment sets in with the 
consequences of these connections. The 
world is one in which, as a result of the 
Cold War, all governmental positions 
tend to freeze. If, then, a dangerous 
situation arises in the world with which 
governments seem unable to cope, 
anything that can be done must be done 
by some private agency. What private 
agency? Of course, the Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions. 

#^So at the second Pacem in Terris 
convocation the six Southeast Asian 
nations represented there decided they 
needed a conference to consider the basis 









of cooperation among them. They felt 
that no one of them could call the 
meeting and that UN auspices were 
inappropriate. They therefore presented 
the following statement: 

^ “The Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions has earned the 
respect of all parties to the major 
ideological controversies that divide the 
world, and, as a private organization 
without governmental ties, it has 
demonstrated its independence to the 
satisfaction of the small nations of the 
world. It is therefore suggested that the 
Center may find it possible to organize 
such a conference on neutral ground 
somewhere in Southeast Asia.... We 
hope the Center will initiate such a 
convocation without delay.” 

^ What would you do with so 
flattering an invitation to so important 
a task? I lamely agreed to explore 
the matter. We have done so, and it may 
be that in this case through the 
cooperation of our friends in Japan we 
can perform some useful service without 
abandoning our work. 

^ By a similar route the. Center became 
involved in Vietnam. Representatives 
of the 13 countries that came together to 
plan the second Pacem in Terris 
convocation agreed that the Convocation 
should not be overshadowed — or 
prevented —by the war in Vietnam. 

The only way to insure against that 
result was to settle the war. Since all 
governmental positions were frozen, some 
private agency would have to be turned 
to. What private agency? You know 
the answer. 

^As it happened, something could be 
done; for the North Vietnamese agreed to 
discuss attendance at Pacem in Terris 
with representatives of the Center. The 
State Department appeared to welcome 
the chance to negotiate through those 
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representatives with the North 
Vietnamese. The Department seemed 
charmed with the results and collaborated 
with our representatives in drawing up 
a reply. The only difficulty was that the 
President was at about the same, time 
sending an official letter of more 
bellicose tenor to Ho Chi Minh. We came 
to the conclusion that the Department 
was either so inefficient that it could not 
execute a pohcy, or so dull that it did not 
have one, or so disingenuous that its 
statements could not be relied on. 

^ The affair is documented in Harry S. 
Ashmore’s article in the first issue of 
The Center Magazine. I mention it only 
as illustrating the difficulties you can get 
into when you have been promised 
the fullest cooperation of a government 
and when your activities have been 
conducted at the request of and in concert 
with the government. This may be 
something governmental rather than 
something peculiarly American. We have 
not at all times felt that the Soviet 
government has been entirely candid 
with us. As for our own government’s 
behavior, it brings us back to the study 
of democratic institutions. Our problem 
is how to make democracy work. Our 
experience with our government suggests 
that this is a real problem. 

^The three questions that are always 
asked are: What do you do? Why 
do you do it? And what are the practical 
effects of it? 

§^The first two questions I have 
answered as best I can. Let me speak 
briefly to the third, the question of 
practical results. The question usually 
means, can you claim that the conduct of 
public affairs has in any way changed 
because of the Center? 

^The question is improperly 
addressed to an educational institution. 
The sole object of the Center is to 


shed light on what ought to be done. No 
meter has yet been devised to measure 
the intensity or range of this kind of 
illumination. And, as we saw in the case 
of Senator Dirksen, one man’s light can 
be another man’s darkness. In the past 
some value has been attached to the 
voice crying in the wilderness. The same 
value attaches, on a modest scale, to any 
center of independent thought. Over 
ten years the Center has suggested a 
good many topics that ought to be 
thought about. It pioneered in getting 
attention paid to the rate and 
significance of technological change. It 
began the dialogue among the churches. 

A good many ideas now current about 
the economy, the corporation, the labor 
union, bureaucracy, race, and the 
developing countries got into circulation 
through its efforts. 

^ I hesitate to go on to give a further 
answer to the improper question, what 
has been the effect of your work on the 
conduct of public affairs? When I was 
presiding over the University of Chicago 
I was careful not to take credit for the 
successes of our graduates because if I 
did I would have had to take the blame 
for those who went to the penitentiary. If 
I say, as I think I could, that some 
governmental policies have been affected 
by the Center, I would have to add that 
after each Pacem in Terris convocation 
the government escalated the war in 
Vietnam. If I say, as I could, that a 
steady stream of governmental officers, 
local, state, and federal, passes through 
the Center, I still could not prove 
that any one of them profited 
by the experience. 

0 President Lowell of Harvard used 
to say that Harvard must be a great 
reservoir of learning: everybody brought 
some to it, and nobody seemed to take 
much away. On this principle, the Center 
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may have become a great reservoir 
of practical wisdom. 

^ I may report one instance that shows 
how many interpretations may be 
placed on the relationship of the Center 
to those who manage our affairs. 

^ The newly appointed head of a 
federal agency, saying he could make 
no sense of the field he was about to take 
charge of, asked if he could bring some 
members of his staff to Santa Barbara 
to talk about it. He came, stayed several 
days, went back to Washington, and 
resigned. This episode, you will agree, 
is loaded with ambiguity. 

^The Center must ask to be judged 
in terms of its purpose. That purpose is 
educational. It is not to influence the 
day-to-day actions of those who run, or 
are supposed to run, our society. If those 
actions are affected, then the Center 
may permit itself a certain measure of 
gratification. But it ought not to be 
carried away and fancy itself as a 
behind-the-scenes formulator of 
governmental policy, a think-tank for 
public or corporate officials. Its object 
is to understand and to promote 
understanding of the basic issues that 
underlie the formulation of public policy. 
^The Center’s program is now under 
review. It is unlikely that the purpose 
will be changed. It is probable that 
in the coming years the Center will try 
to clarify issues of world development, 
multi-national corporations, conglomerate 


mergers, philanthropic foundations, the 
control of science and technology, the 
role of the professions, the meaning 
of modern federalism, and the future of 
the city. As you can see, the tinge of 
megalomania is still present. The Center 
will continue to study the emerging 
Constitution under the leadership of 
Rexford Guy Tugwell. It will keep on 
with its revision of the world constitution 
that was proposed by a committee at the 
University of Chicago twenty years ago. 
These two constitutional studies bring 
into focus most of the issues with which 
the Center is concerned. 

^ What does it all add up to? Some 
frustration, a good deal of waste motion, 
a few false starts, several pleasant 
surprises, and a sense, after all, of a high 
calling to a great and necessary task. 

^I began by repeating an ancient 
remark of mine. I will end with another. 
■CtSome twenty-five years ago I 
proposed to the University of Chicago 
that it change its motto, which is 
translated to mean, “Let knowledge 
grow that life may be enriched.” I 
thought the words “knowledge” and 
“enriched” were narrow and misleading. 

I recommended a new motto. 

^ Since the University of Chicago has 
been cool toward it, I may claim it for 
the Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions. It was a line from Walt 
Whitman: ‘Solitary, singing in the West, 

I strike up for a new world.” 


—Robert M. Hutchins 












As Dean of Center Fellows, John R. Seeley is responsible for the Center's academic programs 
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John R. Seeley was appointed to the 
newly created position of Dean in 
September, 1966. Seeley, who had paid 
protracted visits to the Center previously, 
most recently has been chairman of 
the sociology department at Brandeis 
University. A native of Canada, 
he received his basic education in 
England and Germany, and performed 
his undergraduate and graduate work 
in sociology at the University of Chicago. 
^ The appointment of a Dean, and the 
association with him of Hallock Hoffman 
as Coordinator of Studies, launched 
an intensive review of the continuing 
studies that are the core of the Center’s 
intellectual activities. The permanent 
members of the Center, now designated 
as Fellows, meet regularly in furtherance 
of this effort. 










FELLOWS 
OF THE CENTER 


HARRY S. ASHMORE 

A member of the Center’s Board of 
Directors since 1954 and Chairman 
of its Executive Committee since 
1959, Ashmore was elected 
Executive Vice President in 1966. 
While executive editor of the 
Arkansas Gazette in 1957, Ashmore 
and his newspaper won the first 
double Pulitzer Prizes in history, in 
the Little Rock integration 
controversy. He also has been editor 
of the Charlotte (N.C.) News. 

He was editor-in-chief of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica from 1960 
to 1965, is editor of the Britannica 
Perspectives (1968) and author of 
The Negro and the Schools, An 
Epitaph for Dixie, The Other Side of 
Jordan and The Man in the 
Middle. He directed a survey of 
bi-racial education for the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. 

Born in Greenville, S.C., he 
is a graduate of Clemson College 
and a Nieman Fellow of Harvard 
University. In World War II he 
rose in rank to lieutenant-colonel of 
infantry. He served as personal 
assistant to Adlai E. Stevenson in 
the 1955-56 presidential campaign. 













STRINGFELLOW BARR 

As President of St. John’s College 
at Annapolis from 1937 to 1946, 
Barr was responsible for the 
complete reorganization of the 
curriculum of the institution. 

A Rhodes Scholar, he was educated 
at the University of Virginia, 
where he later taught history for 
twelve years and from 1930 to 1934 
served as editor of the Virginia 
Quarterly Review, 

From 1948 to 1959, Barr was 
President of the Foundation for 
World Government. He was 
professor of humanities at Newark 
College of Rutgers University from 
1955 to 1965, when he joined the 
staff of the Center. 

Barr originated the CBS radio 
program, ^Invitation to Learning/' 
and is the author of Mazzini — 
Portrait of an Exile, Let's Join the 
Human Race and Citizen of the 
World. His historical works include 
The Pilgrimage of Western Man, 
The Will of Zeus and The 
Mask of Jove. 


ELISABETH MANN BORGESE 

The daughter of Thomas Mann, 
Mrs. Borgese is the author of short 
stores and plays, essays and books 
on women and animals. The titles 
of her three books are To Whom It 
May Concern, Ascent of Woman 
and The Language Barrier. 

She has translated books on music, 
art and architecture and edited 
anthologies and magazines in 
several languages. 

Formerly executive secretary of 
the Board of Editors of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, she 
was editor of Common Cause and 
of the English edition of Diogenes 
and the Italian edition of 
Perspectives U.S.A. 

Her main interests are intercultural 
and international relations. 

As a Center Fellow, she is working 
on a draft of a model constitution 
for the world. 


SCOTT BUCHANAN 

Dean of St. John’s College at 
Annapolis from 1937 to 1947, 
Buchanan has been with the Center 
since its establishment in Santa 
Barbara in 1959. 

He is a graduate of Amherst College, 
was a Rhodes Scholar and received 
his doctor of philosophy degree 
from Harvard University. Later, he 
taught philosophy at Harvard, 
College of the City of New York, 
Fisk University and University 
of Virginia. 

Buchanan has served as the 
Assistant Director of the People’s 
Institute of New York and Chairman 
of the Committee on Liberal Arts 
at the University of Chicago. He 
was a trustee of the Foundation 
for World Government from 
1948 to 1958. 

His books include Poetry and 
Mathematics, Symbolic Distance, 
The Doctrine of Signatures and 
Essay in Politics. He also is the 
author of the Center Occasional 
Paper, So Reason Can Rule: The 
Constitution Revisited. 













JOHN COGLEY 

Oae of the first group of staff 
members of the Center, who has 
been involved in many of its major 
study projects, Cogley left the 
Center to become religious news 
editor of the New York Times 
in April, 1965. 

Early in 1967, he resigned from 
the Time's and rejoined the staff of 
the Center in Santa Barbara to 
become editor of The Center 
Magazine, which the Center 
publishes six times a year for 
its membership. 

Cogley received his bachelor’s 
degree from Loyola University, 
Chicago, and completed graduate 
studies at the University of 
Fribourg, Switzerland. He has 
contributed to some 20 books, and 
is the author of major articles in 
both The Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Perspectives and The New Catholic 
Encyclopaedia, and in publications 
ranging from Look and McCalls 
to the Harvard Educational Review 
and the London Economist, He 
was given the Annual Award 
of the Catholic Press Association 
for his coverage of the Vatican 
Council in 1965. 

A member of John F. Kennedy’s 
campaign staff in 1960, he was 
appointed by the President to the 
Foreign Service Selection Board dnd 
is a trustee of the John F. Kennedy 
Memorial Library. 


C. EDWARD CROWTHER 

As the Episcopal Bishop of 
Kimberley and Kuruman, South 
Africa, he was an outspoken 
opponent of the apartheid policies 
of the South African government. He 
was deported in 1967 as a result 
of his dramatic plea for brotherhood 
at the Facem in Terris II 
convocation conducted in Geneva, 
Switzerland by the Center. 

Bishop Crowther joined the staff 
of the Center shortly after his 
deportation, and has since resigned 
from his church position in 
South Africa. 

A naturalized American citizen 
born in England, he was educated 
at Leeds University and Oxford 
University, where he earned a master 
of laws degree. He trained for the 
priesthood at Exeter College, 
Oxford, where he taught criminal 
and constitutional law. Later, he 
served as chaplain at the University 
of California at Los Angeles. He 
was Dean of St. Cyprian’s 
Cathedral in Kimberley before his 
appointment as bishop in 1965. 


EDWARD ENGBERG 

A reporter and editor for the United 
Press, Chicago Daily News and 
Minneapolis Star, he became an 
associate editor of Fortune 
magazine in 1951. 

He was a member of the Fund for 
the Republic staff in 1954, 
conducting an investigation into 
black-listing in the entertainment 
industry. At the completion of that 
study, Engberg joined the staff of 
Business International, becoming 
managing editor. In 1959, he 
became editor of Insider’s 
Newsletter. He also was a senior 
editor at Cowles Magazines and 
Broadcasting, Inc. and a political 
analyst for the Dreyfus Corporation. 
Educated at the College of St. 
Thomas, in St. Paul, he took 
graduate work at the University 
of Chicago. 

Engberg has written for 
Commonweal, The New Leader 
and The New Republic, He is the 
author of The Spy in the Corporate 
Structure, a book-length essay on 
citizens’ rights to privacy. 

















W, H. FERRY 

A graduate of Dartmouth College, 
he has been a newspaper reporter 
and editor in Michigan, Texas, 

New Hampshire and Puerto Rico, 
lifter serving in 1944 as Director 
pf Public Relations of the CIO 
[Political Action Committee, he was 
for nine years a partner of Earl 
Newsom and Company, New York 
public relations counsel. 

Ferry was a contributor to the 
book. The Corporation Take-Over, 
and has written several Center 
studies, among which are Caught on 
the Horn of Plenty, Farewell to 
Integration and Masscomm 
As Guru, 

He is Vice President of the Center 
and one of its first staff members. 



WILLIAM GORMAN 

Gorman has been the general editor 
of the Syntopicon for Great Books 
of the Western World, 

He received a bachelor of arts 
degree from the University of 
Michigan and was the winner of the 
Avery Hopwood Award for Essays 
in Literary and Musical Criticism. 

A member of the faculty of the 
University of Chicago School of 
Law, he taught in a pilot college of 
liberal arts for pre-law students. 
Gorman also has been a Fellow 
of the Institute of Mediaeval Studies 
at the University of Toronto, a 
member of the faculty at 
St. John’s College at Annapolis 
from 1937 to 1945, Associate 
Director of the Institute of 
Philosophical Research and while 
on leave from the Center he was 
a visiting professor at Wesleyan 
University in 1964 and 1965. 



HALLOCK HOFFMAN 

Hoffman is a graduate of Kenyon 
College with a bachelor of arts 
degree and is a former member of 
the staff of the American Friends 
Service Committee. 

One of the earliest members of the 
staff of the Center, he was from 
1954 to 1957 the Assistant to 
the President of the Fund for the 
Republic, Inc., which is the 
corporate entity of the Center. 

In 1959, he directed the Center’s 
study of the political process. 
Hoffman served for ten years as 
Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Center, until he resigned in 1967 to 
devote his full time to the 
academic activities of the Center. 
He is now Coordinator of Studies. 










FRANK K. KELLY 


DONALD McDonald 


LINUS PAULING 


Kelly, who is Vice President and 
Director of Continuing Education 
for the Center, has served as staff 
director of the Senate Majority 
Policy Committee. 

A graduate of the University of 
Missouri, he later became a 
professor at Boston University, a 
. novelist, a war correspondent, book 
^ critic, contributor to many 
publications, U.S. Director of the 
International Press Institute’s Study 
of World News and a Nieman 
f Fellow at Harvard University. In 
1958 he served as a speechwriter 
for President Truman. 

Kelly also is the author of Your 
Freedoms: The Bill of Rights and 
The Martyred Presidents, a study of 
political violence. He is a member 
of the board of the National 
Book Committee. 


Dean of the Marquette University 
College of Journalism from 1962 to 
1965, before becoming a Center 
Fellow, he is the author of a 
syndicated weekly column, “Essays 
in Our Day,” for the Catholic press. 
Holder of a bachelor’s and a 
master of arts degree in journalism 
from Marquette, he was a bomber 
pilot instructor during World War II. 
He was editor from 1949 to 1959 
of The Catholic Messenger, the 
Davenport, Iowa, diocesan weekly. 
From 1959 to 1962, he was editor 
of The Marquette University 
Magazine. From 1964 to 1965, he 
served as director of the Center 
for the Study of the American 
Press, at Marquette, 

He wrote “Religion and Freedom,” 
a report on the Fund for the 
Republic’s 1958 seminar on 
“Religion in a Free Society,” and 
later conducted a series of interviews 
for the Center’s “Study of the 
American Character.” 


Pauling twice has been awarded the 
Nobel Prize — first for his 
research in chemistry, in 1954 and 
then the Nobel Peace Prize in 
1963 for his efforts on behalf 
of world peace. 

Graduated from Oregon State 
University with a bachelor of 
science degree, he received a doctor 
of philosophy degree in 1925 from 
the California Institute of 
Technology, where he taught 
from 1922 to 1963. 

He was George Eastman Professor 
at Oxford University in 1948, and 
has been a visiting professor at the 
University of California, Cornell 
University, University of Illinois, 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Harvard University 
and Princeton University, as well as 
others in Europe and Asia. 

Author of more than 375 scientific 
papers and 100 articles on social 
and political issues, Pauling’s books 
include The Nature of the 
Chemical Bond and No More War! 
He currently is on leave from 
the Center while teaching in the 
chemistry department at the 
University of California at San 
Diego, La Jolla. 








JOHN L. PERRY 

With a master of science degree in 
journalism from Northwestern 
University, he was an award¬ 
winning political writer and editor 
for the Tampa Tribune and 
St, Petersburg Times before joining 
the staff of Florida Governor 
LeRoy Collins. Assistant to the 
President of the National Association 
of Broadcasters, he was part of 
the effort to reform commercial 
broadcasting. A Washington and 
New York consultant in broad¬ 
casting, higher education, race 
relations, public administration and 
political organization, he was a 
presidential campaign aide to John 
F. Kennedy and a White House 
speechwriter for President Lyndon 
B. Johnson. As a founder of the 
rederal Community Relations Service 
and as Deputy Under Secretary of 
Commerce, he served on presidential 
missions dealing with racial 
rioting. He came to the Center in 
1966 as Director of Development, 
and was elected Secretary and 
Treasurer in 1967. 


JAMES A. PIKE 


Author of numerous books and 
articles on law, religion and ethics, 
Bishop Pike is held by many to 
be the most influential, and 
controversial, clergyman America 
has produced. After eight years 
as Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese 
of California, he resigned his 
administrative dudes to come to 
the Center in 1966. He received the 
degree of doctor of the science of 
law from Yale University, and a 
bachelor of divinity degree from 
Union Theological Seminary. 

A Navy veteran, before World War 
II, he was a senior trial attorney 
for the U.S. Securities and Exchange 
Commission. From 1949 to 1952, 
he was Chairman of the Department 
of Religion at Columbia University. 
Until 1958, he was Dean of the 
Catherdal of St. John the Divine, 
New York City, and Adjunct 
Professor at Columbia Law School. 
[He is Chairman of the California 
State Advisory Committee to the 
U.S. Commisison on Civil Rights, 
having been first appointed to 
the Committee under the Eisenhower 
administration. 


ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 

President of the Center, he also is 
a director of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica and Chairman of 
its Board of Editors. 

Decorated in World War I with 
the Italian Croce di Guerra, he later 
became an Officer of the Legion 
of Honor. Phi Beta Kappa graduate 
of Yale University, he was 
Secretary of Yale, was graduated 
magna cum laude in 1925 from its 
law school and three years later 
became its Dean. In 1929, he became 
President of the University of 
Chicago, and then its Chancellor. 
He served 22 years as its chief 
executive, until 1951, when he 
became an , .associa tejdke,ctQi^Q.Lthes 
Ford^ Foiinda^m In 1954, he 
•®b'HcSne*?rSdent of the Fund for 
the Republic, Inc., the Center’s 
corporate entity. 

His works include: No Friendly 
Voice; The Higher Learning in 
America; Education for Freedom; 

St, Thomas and the World State; 
Morals, Religion and Higher 
Education; The Conflict in 
Education; The University of 
Utopia; The Democratic Dilemma; 
Some Questions About Education 
in North America; The Great 
Conversation; Freedom, Education 
and the Fund; Some Observations on 
American Education, and The 
Learning Society, 













EDWARD REED 

A graduate of Princeton University, 
Reed has served as an editor of 
several magazines including Theatre 
Arts Monthly, House and Garden 
and The Reporter. 

He also is the editor of several 
books, among which are Challenges 
to Democary: The Next Ten Years, 
Readings for Democrats and Pacem 
in Terris: Peace on Earth. 

A member of the staff of the 
Center since 1954, Reed is Director 
of Publications. Besides serving as 
executive editor of The Center 
Magazine, he is responsible for the 
new series of Center membership 
publications, “Center Occasional 
Papers,” which appear on alternate 
months to the Magazine. 


JOHN R. SEELEY 

Before joining the Center in 1966 
as Dean, Seeley had been professor 
of sociology and chairman of the 
department at Brandeis University 
and a sociologist in the medical 
department of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 
iSducated in England, in Germany 
and at the University of Chicago, he 
also taught at the College of the 
University of Chicago, in the 
departments of psychiatry and 
political economy at the University 
of Toronto, at York University in 
Toronto and at Brandeis. 

A member of Phi Beta Kappa, he 
is a Fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, American Sociological 
Association, Center for Advanced 
Study in Behavioral Sciences and 
American Association for 
Humanistic Psychology. 

Associate Editor of American 
Sociological Review, Seeley is author 
or co-author of Crestwood Heights, 
Community Chest, The Alcohol 
Language and The Americanization 
of the Unconscious. 


STANLEY K. SHEINBAUM 

A graduate of Stanford University, 
where he also did his doctoral work 
in economics, Sheinbaum has 
taught economics on the faculties 
of Stanford, Michigan State 
University and the University of 
California at Santa Barbara. 

From 1953 to 1955, he was a 
Fulbright Fellow in France. 
Sheinbaum was campus director of 
the Michigan State University 
Technical Assistance Project to the 
Republic of Vietnam from 1955 
to 1959. He served as an economics 
consultant to the government of 
South Vietnam under President 
Ngo Dinh Diem. 

Until 1966, Sheinbaum was a 
member of the California State 
Commission on Manpower, 
Automation and Technology. 

A consulting editor of Ramparts, 
Sheinbaum has also contributed 
articles to a number of other 
publications. 

















REXFORD GUY TUGWELL 

Professor of economics at Columbia 
University when he came to the 
attention of Franklin D. 

Roosevelt, he was appointed 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
and became one of the “brains 
trust” helping to shape much of the 
A New Deal programs. 

He later became Under Secretary 
y ot Agriculture, Administrator of the 
Resettlement Administration, 
Chairman of the New York City 
Planning Commission, Chancellor of 
the University of Puerto Rico and, 
from 1941 to 1946, Governor 
of Puerto Rico. 

Educated at the University of 
Pennsylvania, he was the recipient 
of the Woodrow Wilson Award 
of the American Political Science 
Association. He was also awarded 
the Silver Medal of the American 
Society of Planning Officials. 

His books include The Place of 
Planning in Society, The Democratic 
Roosevelt, The Art of Politics, 

The Enlargement of the Presidency 
and How They Became President. 

As a Center Fellow, Governor 
Tugwell is working on a draft of 
a model new constitution for 
the United States. 



HARVEY WHEELER 

Co-author of Fail-Safe, Wheeler 
is the author of “Democracy in a 
Revolutionary Era” of the 1968 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Perspectives series. 

Wheeler also is the author of 
several Center publications, including 
Restoration of Politics, The 
Rise and Fall of Liberal Democracy 
and The Politics of Revolution, 
and has contributed to many 
professional and polemical journals 
‘ on the general topics of political 
and constitutional theory. 

After obtaining a doctor of 
philosophy degree at Harvard 
University, Wheeler taught political 
science on the faculties at Harvard, 
Johns Hopkins and Washington 
and Lee Universities. 

He has been a Center Fellow 
since 1961. 



JOHN WILKINSON 

Philosopher and physicist, Wilkinson 
received his master of science degree 
in physical chemistry from the 
University of Pennsylvania and his 
doctor of philosophy degree in 
the philosophy of science and 
mathematical logic from the 
University of Chicago. He later 
studied physics and philosophy of 
science at the Universities of 
Munich and Vienna. 

Author of numerous papers on 
physics and philosophy of science, 
especially the philosophy of 
mathematics, he is the American 
translator of Jacques Ellul’s The 
Technological Society, 

Since coming to the Center he has 
edited and translated, besides Ellul, 
a new edition from the Greek of 
the pre-Socratic philosophers. 

He has served on the faculties of 
the University of Chicago, the 
University of Istanbul and the 
University of California at 
Santa Barbara. 














EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 



W Fellows of the Center regularly 
engage in the effort to widen the circles 
of discussion beyond their own 
dialogue. Sometimes this takes the 
form of an address by an individual 
Fellow; sometimes it is undertaken in 
Santa Barbara or elsewhere in 
collaboration with other institutions 
and organizations; and intermittently the 
Center initiates in its own right a 
major convocation or symposium 
away from its home base. 


These occasions make possible a direct 
address to a substantial audience, and 
ordinarily they also attract much attention 
in the mass media here and abroad. 

In the period covered by this 
President’s Report the Center organized 
two major convocations on international 
affairs, and one on higher education. 
These are described, along with a 
representative sampling of less ambitious 
projects in which Center Fellows 
played a major role. 











Pacem in Terris I and II 


^ Inspired by the late Pope John 
XXIIFs encychcal, Pacem in Terris 
(Peace on Earth), the Center held the 
first of two world-wide convocations in 
New York in February, 1965, “to 
examine the requirements of peace.” 

^ Specifically, Pacem in Terris I sought 
a commonly acceptable definition of the 
tenn coexistence!,, which Pope John 
had recognized as the basis for a world 
in which conflicting ideologies could 
compete without faising the threat of 
nuclear destruction for all mankind. 

$ The Center originated and conducted 
that convocation to help bring to 
public light the life-or-death issues 
raised by the Papal encyclical. It had 
become persuaded that the only feasible 
auspices for such a gathering were 
those of a private educational enterprise 
not beholden to any national, religious 
or economic interests. 

% Pacem in Terris I brought together 
in New York some 2,500 persons, 
including intellectuals and statesmen 
from the United States, Western Europe, 
the Soviet bloc nations, the Near East, 
and Asia—from the world at large, 
with the major exception of 
Communist China. 

^ It came at a time when normal 
diplomatic channels of communication 
were becoming frozen by a renewal 
of the Cold War. Its accomplishments are 
difficult to measure; its true value may 
have to be considered in terms of 
what would have happened had it not 
been held. 

There is no question, however, 
that the first Pacem in Terris convocation 
offered a revival of the dialogue of 
peace and was a major factor contributing 
to the decision of Pope Paul VI to 


journey to New York to make his 
historic address to the United Nations on 
the subject of Pacem in Terris. 

The first convocation was accorded 
extensive news coverage around the 
world. Pocket Books published in 
paper-back form the edited proceedings. 
The National Educational Television 
Network carried the entire convocation 
via videotape. Center pamphlets using 
excerpts from addresses and 
commentaries during the convocation 
had wide circulation. 

^ In the months that followed, world 
events began to raise doubts that 
coexistence could insure survival, much 
less peace. The war in Vietnam was 
escalated. The People’s Republic of 
China renewed its efforts toward nuclear 
capability. Unrest and violence erupted 
in Latin America and Africa. 

In the shadow of this deteriorating 
international situation, a small informal 
conference was held at the Center in 
Santa Barbara, in June, 1965, to evaluate 
Pacem in Terris I and to consider what 
useful steps might be taken to 
follow it up. 

^ Diplomats and international experts, 
including several ambassadors to 
the United Nations and three under 
secretaries of the international 
organization, urged the Center to consider 
holding a second convocation, this time 
outside the United States to insure even 
wider participation, possibly including 
that of mainland China. 

^ A year later, at a planning session 
at the Palais des Nations in Geneva, 
Switzerland, the decision was taken to 
undertake Pacem in Terris II. The second 
convocation would consider in more 
concrete terms the basic outlines for 











Some 400 participants - leaders in private and public roles throughout the world - assemble in 
GZva foHhe Center’s second Pacem in Terris convocation 















coexistence identified at Pacem 
in Terris I. 

^ Five main topics were selected: 
Threats to Coexistence; Intervention: 

The Case of Vietnam; Confrontation: 

The Case of Germany; Beyond 
Coexistence; and Interdependence. 

^ Pacem in Terris 11 was held May 
28-31, 1967, in Geneva, with opening 
ceremonies in the United Nations 
European headquarters, the Palais des 
Nations. Secretary General U Thant 
addressed the group via Telstar satellite 
from the United Nations in New York. 

^ The convocation occurred at a period 
of new crisis in the Vietnam conflict, 
and on the eve of the outbreak of the 
Arab-Israel war. Despite these tensions, 
which produced last-minute failures 
to attend by officials of the United States, 
the Soviet Union, and North Vietnam, 
and the longstanding boycott by 
Communist China, more than 300 
distinguished persons from 70 nations 
gathered to keep the dialogue of 
peace alive. 

^ The proceedings of Pacem in Terris 
II were digested in the first issue of The 
Center Magazine (Oct.-Nov. 1967), 
and the background was summarized by 
Harry S. Ashmore’s article, “The Public 
Relations of Peace.” A book-length 
version is now in preparation. 
Contemporary television and radio 
coverage in the United States and 
abroad was extensive, including an 
hour-long documentary on NBC-TV. 
Four half-hour films have been edited 
for educational and commercial television 
use here and abroad (with dubbed 
sound tracks from the foreign 
language translators). A similar 
distribution of audiotapes for radio 
broadcast is underway. 

Pacem in Terris II was summarized 
in this excerpt from an article by Robert 
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Former US. Ambassador to UNESCO James 
Roosevelt presiding as Secretary-General of 
Pacem in Terris II convocation 










Lasch, editor of the editorial page of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch : 

^ “Its organizers never set out to pass 
a miracle of peacemaking. But if rational 
discourse has any relevance to the march 
of events, these thrde days of it at the 
foot of Mount Blanc may turn out to 
have made a contribution to peace. 

A distinct consensus was reached. 
Furthermore, two unexpected byproducts 
could have important consequences: 

# “One, delegates from six Southeast 
Asian countries spontaneously got 
together and, resolving that their part of 
the world needs to ‘resist all forms of 
external interference,’ called upon the 
Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions, which sponsored this 
conference, to organize ‘without delay’ 
another to be attended exclusively 


by citizens of the two Vietnams, 
Cambodia, Laos, Malaysia, Philippines, 
Indonesia and Thailand. 

^ “Two, for the first time anywhere 
East Germans and West Germans sat 
down here to begin a dialogue looking 
toward an eventual settlement in 
Central Europe. 

^“... The very fact that 300 persons 
of great ideological variety, citizens 
of more than 70 countries, could meet 
without the aid and comfort of their 
governments and reach a broad consensus 
on great issues of peace and war is 
significant and hopeful. Robert Hutchins 
and the Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions at Santa Barbara 
deserve commendation for organizing 
the conference in the face of State 
Department hostility and suspicion.” 



Center convocation on requirements of peace attracts notable scholars, clergymen, lawyers, 
journalists and public officials from East and West 














THE UNIVERSITY IN AMERICA 


^On the domestic scene, the Center 
turned attention to the University in 
America and its contemporary crisis. 

^ The troubles are not new. What is 
new is the degree of urgency which is 
forcing the professional community and 
the public in general to reappraise what 
America’s universities are and should be. 
^To focus on the .problem, the 
Center held a major convocation in 
Los Angeles in 1966. 

^ Donald McDonald organized the 
proceedings, which brought together for 
two days leading students and critics 
of higher education from throughout the 
nation and abroad, including 
representative student leaders from 
American campuses and members of 
the Center staff. 

$ Among those participating were: 

Sir Eric Ashby, Master of Clare 
College, Cambridge University 
Harry S. Ashmore, Executive Vice- 
President of The Fund for the 
Republic, Inc. 

William C. Baggs, Editor of 
The Miami News 

Stringfellow Barr, former President of 
St. John’s College, Annapolis 
Jacques Barzun, Dean of Faculties and 
Provost of Columbia University 
Detlev Bronk, President of the 
Rockefeller Institute 
Jacob Bronowski, Associate Director 
of the Salk Institute for Biological 
Studies 

Harrison Brown, professor of 
Geochemistry at California Institute 
of Technology 

J. Douglas Brown, dean of the faculty, 
Princeton University 
Scott Buchanan, former Dean of St. 
John’S 'College, Annapolis 


Chester F. Carlson, inventor of 
Xerography 

William O. Douglas, Associate Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court 
Clarence Faust, then Vice-President of 
the Ford Foundation 
W. H. Ferry, Vice-President of The 
Fund for the Republic, Inc. 

J, William Fulbright, United States 
Senator from Arkansas 
Arnold Grant, member of the Board 
of Visitors of Syracuse Law College 
and of the Board of Trustees of 
Syracuse University 
Robert M. Hutchins, President of The 
Fund for the Republic, Inc. 

Edwin W. Janss, Jr., chairman of the 
Janss Investment Corporation 
Martin Kenner, graduate student in 
economics at the New School for 
Social Research in New York City 
Clark Kerr, then President of the 
University of California 
Msgr. Francis J. Lally, Editor of 
The Pilot 

Saul Landau, graduate student at the 
University of California at Berkeley 
Margaret Levi, student at Bryn Mawr 
College, majoring in political science 
Walter Lippmann, author and political 
columnist 

Rosemary Park, then President of 
Barnard College, now Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of California at 
Los Angeles 

Jubal R. Parten, independent oil 
producer and rancher, Houston, Texas, 
former trustee. University of Texas 
Linus Pauling, Nobel laureate in 
chemistry (1954) and in peace (1963) 

1.1. Rabi, Nobel laureate in physics 
(1944) 







John R. Seeley, then chairman of the 
department of sociology, Brandeis 
University 

Philip Selznick, chairman of the 
department of sociology and of the 
Center for the Study of Law and 
Society, University of California at 
Berkeley 

Lyle M. Spencer, President, Science 
Research Associates, Inc. and 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
Roosevelt University 
Eleanor B. Stevenson, member of the 
board of American University at Cairo 
John Sullivan, then President of the 
Associated Students of the University 
of Southern California 
John Weiss, associate professor of 
history, Wayne State University 
^ The Center was under no illusion 
that a single conference could clarify, 
much less solve, the main issues 
confronting the university. But the impact 
which this convocation had—both 
within and outside the university 
communities—has led to a renewed 
concern with resolving those issues. 

^ The American Broadcasting 
Company television network carried an 
hour-long discussion program on “The 
University in America,” utilizing 


participants from the convocation. The 
daily proceedings were carried on a 
California-wide educational television 
live network, and excerpts were broadcast 
by educational stations around 
the country. 

‘^The Center published an Occasional 
Paper, “The University in America,” 
which included the major talks and 
discussions from the convocation. Senator 
J. William Fulbright’s address was 
published in Center Diary: 12. A 
summary version of the convocation was 
carried in Center Diary: 14. Eight audio 
tapes edited from the proceedings 
are still in circulation. 

^In 1967 the Center made another 
approach to the study of the university 
through a three-day seminar in Santa 
Barbara, to which were invited 
thirty student leaders from representative 
American campuses. Noting that one of 
the foremost complaints of student 
activists is that those “over 30” are not 
listening to their protests, the Center 
provided an opportunity for a full hearing. 

The views of the students, and, of 
Center staff members, frequently at odds 
during the seminar, were published 
as a Center Occasional Paper, “Students 
and Society,” in December, 1967. 



Representative student leaders and activists from universities across America attend Center 
conference to consider "Students and Society” 






























CONTINUING EDUCATION 


^ In 1966 Frank K. KeUy, a 
Vice-President of the Center, was given 
new responsibility for continuing 
education. As director of the program 
he has been charged with coordinating 
the Center’s relationships with 
institutions and organizations pursuing 
related interests. This includes making 
available Center personnel and materials 
for discussion programs. Here is a 
sampling of 1967 activity in 
continuing education: 

^ In April of 1967, a conference was 
held at the Center to discuss the use 
of commumcations in the development of 
a world civilization, organized at the 
request of the World Association for 
Christian Broadcasting, an association of 
professional broadcasters with 
headquarters in London. 

^ Participants included Harry S. 
Ashmore, Bishop James A. Pike, W. H. 
Ferry, Hallock Hoffman, Donald 
McDonald, Linus Pauling, John Cogley, 
and Frank Kelly of the Center. 

^ Religious broadcasters who took part 
in the sessions included Edwin A. 
Robertson, Executive Director of the 
Association, from London; Keith 
Woollard, Executive Director of Berkeley 
Studio, Toronto, Canada; Pamela Ilott, 
Director of Religious Programs, CBS 
News; S. Frankhn Mack, Associate 
Director of the Office of Communication, 
United Church of Christ; Arthur B. 

Hives of the Anglican Church of 
Canada; William F. Fore, Executive 
Director of the Broadcasting and Film 
Commission of the National Council of 
Churches, U.S.A.; Keith Donaldson, 
Supervisor of Program Operations, 
National Broadcasting Company, New 


York; Robert E. A. Lee, Executive 
Director of the Lutheran Film Associates; 
Carl J. Hahn, Jr., United Presbyterian 
Church, Sao Paulo, Brazil; Doris Hess, 
secretary for literature, Methodist Board 
of Missions; Fred Essex, Director of 
Radio and Television for the American 
Baptist Convention and John O’Brien, of 
the department of communication arts, 
Loyola College, Montreal, Canada. 

^ When the American Association of 
University Women decided to study 
what is happening to ethics and values in 
an age of change. Center publications 
were provided deahng with four major 
questions related to the crisis on changing 
values: The Question of Revolution, 
the Question of Peace, the Question of 
Mass Society, and the Question of What 
to Value. These topics were first tested at 
Whittier College and are now being 
considered at other educational 
institutions. 

^ Two seminars in Palm Springs have 
been presented by the Center in 
cooperation with the University of 
California at Riverside. Topics included 



Frank K. Kelly, Vice President and Director 
of Continuing Education 


















“Ending the Cold War,” “Sharing the 
World’s Riches,” “Developing Better 
People,” “Exploring the Outer Limits of 
the Mind,” “Widening the Concepts of 
Religion,” and “The Unitary Vision: 
Tying Everything Together.” Speakers 
were W. H. Ferry, James A. Pike, Joseph 
P. Lyford, Harry S. Ashmore, Linus 
Pauling, and Robert M. Hutchins in the 
first seminar and Harvey Wheeler, 

Stanley Sheinbaum, Hallock Hoffman, 
John R. Seeley, John Cogley, and 
Robert M. Hutchi ^, in, t he second. 

^ A reading list (^^itsink largely of 
Center publicationTwasTISed. 

Participants in panel discussions included 
the city manager, the director of 
innovations for the city school system, 
clergymen of several faiths, teachers, 
businessmen, lawyers, doctors, 
psychologists, newspapermen, 
broadcasters, and labor leaders. All 
of the sessions were videotaped and 
made available to University of California 
students through closed-circuit 
television instruction. 

^ The Extension Division of the 
University of California at Irvine also 
offered a seminar series in cooperation 
with the Center. The topics were: 

“Man and Morality,” “The Spy in the 
Corporate Structure,” “The Human 
Rights Revolution,” “The 
Communications Revolution,” “The 
Scientific Revolution,” and “A New Look 
at a New World.” Speakers were 
James A. Pike, Edward Engberg, John 
R. Seeley, Donald McDonald, Linus 
Pauling, and Robert M. Hutchins. 

^The National University Extension 
Association of the National Committee 
on Discussion and Debate used Center 
pamphlets, The Police and The Law, 
in their forensic library. Arrangements 
were made to furnish the two Center 
publications as a set to students across 


the country for use in high school and 
college debates on the topic: “Resolved: 
that Congress should establish uniform 
criminal investigation procedures.” 
Requests from students have come from 
many parts of the country. 
^Co-sponsored by the Center and the 
Public Affairs Committee of the Jewish 
Center Association of Los Angeles, a 
seminar series was offered in the fall 
of 1967. Harry S. Ashmore spoke at the 
first session, on “Politics in the 
Revolutionary Age.” Former Governor 
Edmund G. Brown was the moderator. 
Topics of the other meetings were 
“Revolution in the City” with statements 
by Paul Jacobs and Dr. J. Alfred Canon 
of the UCLA School of Medicine, and 
“Revolution in Religion” with statements 
by Bishop Pike and John Cogley. 

^The board of directors of the Rice 
University Alumni Association 
scheduled a conference on “The Purpose 
of the University” in Houston in March, 
1968, using the Center pamphlets on 
“The University in America” as 
background material. Participants 
include Bishop Pike, W. H. Ferry and 
Frank Kelly from the Center; President 
Pitzer of Rice; President Hoffman of 
the University of Houston, and President 
Ransom of the University of Texas. 
Among the topics: “The Future of 
Teaching,” “The Academic 
Bureaucracy,” and “Proposals for 
Innovation, Experiment and Reform.” 
^The Associated Students at the 
University of California at Santa Barbara 
continue a relationship between the 
Center and the students that began 
several years ago. Groups of students 
come to the Center during the winter 
and spring months for informal meetings. 
Center staff members also meet with 
students and faculty members on 
the UCSB campus. 
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THE PUBLICATIONS PROGRAM 


^ From its inception, the Center has 
produced a variety of pubhcations 
to disseminate the results of its 
deliberations. To date more than 
7,000,000 copies of some 80 titles are 
in circulation here and abroad. 

For the past six years the Center 
has augmented its printed publications 
with audiotapes edited from the Center’s 
continuing dialogue. These are finding 
increasing use by educational and 
commercial radio stations, in classrooms, 
and by adult education groups. Some 
18,000 copies have been ordered to date. 
^ In 1962 the Center began 
experimenting with a periodical 
publication, carrying a diversity of 
materials, to supplement its series of 
intermittent, one-subject pamphlets. 
Originally entitled The Center Diary, 
this publication has been developed into 
a considerably expanded Center 
Magazine, to be pubhshed every other 


month. In alternate months a one-topic 
Occasional Paper will be published, 
thus providing Center members with a 
regular channel of communication. 

^ As Editor of the new magazine, John 
Cogley rejoined the Center in early 
1967 after two years as religious news 
editor of The New York Times. He had 
been executive editor of Commonweal 
before joining the original Fund for 
the RepubUc to carry out a notable study 
on blacklisting in the entertainment 
and broadcasting industries. As one of the 
original members of the Center, he 
was responsible for developing and 
supervising the basic issues programs on 
church and state and on the 
American character. 

Edward Reed continues as Director 
of Publications, and also serves 
as Executive Editor of The Center 
Magazine. Planning is going 
forward for the development 













John Cogley, Editor of The Center Magazine 



of additional Center publications to make 
full use of the intellectual resources 
provided by the continuing dialogue. 

^ Florence Mischel is responsible for the 
audiotape program, which has distributed 
more than 20,000 tapes on some 250 
subjects discussed at the Center. 

^In addition to its own pubhcations, 
the Center continues its practice of 
making its materials available for reprint 
in appropriate books and periodicals 
published elsewhere. The following is a 
partial Hst of reprints since the beginning 
of the academic year 1966-67; 

Patterns of Thinking (Wadsworth 
Publishing Co.) college freshman 
textbook: Diary article 
Perspective in Sociology (Illinois 
Teachers College): eight Center papers 

The Triple Revolution (Little, Brown 
& Co.), college textbook on social 
problems: “Cybernation: The Silent 
Conquest,” “The Politics of Ecology,” 
“Segregation, Subsidies, and 
Megalopolis” 

Educational Research Information Center 
of the U.S. Office of Education: 

“The University in America,” “France— 
The New Republic” 

Advanced Management Council: “A 
Philosophy for Labor” 

Darmstadter Blatter: “Looking Forward: 
The Abundant'Society” 

Social science textbook (Michigan State 
University Press); “A World Without 
War,” “Community of Fear,” 

Diary article 

Recordings for the Blind: eighteen 
Center pubhcations 
World Affairs Council of Northern 
California: some of “Pacem in Terris I” 
material 

The Automated State (Chilton Books): 
“Cybernation” 

Colloquy (United Church of Christ): 
Diary article 

Introductory Readings in the 
Foundations of American Education 
(Allyn & Bacon): “Cybernation” 








Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom.:. Diary article 

Outlook (New York Department of 
Welfare): Diary article 

National Institute of Public Affairs: 

“Two Faces of Federalism” 

International Economics and Business'. 
“Government and Business in 
International Trade” 

Stanford University Daily. “The 
University in America” 

Police Records and Communications: 
“Cybernation” 

Los Angeles Times: “The University 
in America” 

The Journalism Educator: “Mass 
Communications” 

San Francisco State College: 

Diary article 

Catholic University: Diary article 
U.S. Army War College: “Cybernation” 

The American Congress: “The Condition 
of Our National Political Parties” 


Washington Star: Diary article 

Unions, Management and the Public: 
“The Negro As an American” 

Readings in Social Welfare: Center 
Bulletin 

Faculty Forum (Methodist Board of 
Education): “Technology and 
Human Values” 

American Friends Service Committee 
Peace Literature Service: Diary article 

Freedom and Union: “Technology and 
Human Values,” Diary article 

Milwaukee Journal: Diary article 

Christian Faith and Life Community: 
“Technology and Human Values” 

VISTA: “Jobs, Machines and People,” 
“The Negro As an American,” 

Diary article 

Information Service (National Council 
of Churches of Christ): Diary article 

University of California at Los Angeles: 
Diary article 












U.S. Advisory Commission on 
International Educational and Cultural 
Affairs: Diary article 

Social Progress (United Presbyterian 
Church): “Individual Freedom 
and Common Defense” 

Violence and the Mass Media: 

“Mass Communications” 

Critical Issues in Labor: A Book of 
Readings (Macmillan): “Cybernation,” 
“Old Before Its Time” 

American-History. Migh^School Teachers 
Guide (Suffolk County, N.Y.): 

“Opinion Polls”, interview with 
George Gallup 

Discovery in a Word, a book: 

Diary article 

Alberta (Canada) Medical Bulletin: 
Diary article 

The Presidency (Scholastic Book 
Services), a reader: “The Constitution 
and the Common Defense” 

Crossroads (Westminster Press): 

Diary article 

State and Local Government (Scott, 
Foresman), a textbook: ‘Segregation, 
Subsidies, and Megalopolis” 

Annals of America (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica): “Caught on the Horn 
of Plenty” 

Center for Labor and Management 
(University of Iowa): “Old Before 
Its Time” 

University of British Columbia Canadian 
Indian Workshop: Diary article 

Beginning Readings in Economics: 
Diary articles 

National Council of Jewish Women: 
Diary articles 

Imperial Valley College: Diary articles 

Community (Friendship House, 
Chicago): Diary article 

Mayor and Manager: Diary article 

A textbook on American government: 
“The Rise and Fall of Liberal 
Democracy,” Diary article 


American Association of University 
Women Chapters: Diary article 

American Education (McGraw HiU), 
a textbook: Diary article 

Reader for University of California 
Extension: Diary articles 

Management and Society, a reader: “The 
Quantitative Society” 

Reign of the Sacred Heart: “Civil 
Disobedience” 

Washington University graduate program 
in Business for Negroes: Diaiy articles 

Production Decisions and Controls, 
a textbook: “Cybernation” 

Hew American Radical Thought, 
a book: “Cybernation” 

Readings in American Government: 
“Civil Disobedience” 

Journal of Human Relations: “Consulting 
the Romans” 

Foreign Service Journal: Diary article 

Contemporary Religious Issues 
(Wadsworth), a textbook: “Technology 
and Hmnan Values,” Diary article 

A textbook on political problems: 

Diary articles 

Metropolis in Crisis, a book: Diary 
article, “Segregation, Subsidies, 
and Megalopolis” 

Issues in Ethics and Society, a reader: 

“To Live as Men” 

Anthology on American government: 
“First Things First,” “The Elite and the 
Electorate,” “The Mazes of Modem 
Government,” ‘Consulting the Romans,” 
“The Restoration of Politics,” “Caught 
on the Horn of Plenty,” “Science and 
Peace,” Diary articles 

World Student Christian Federation, 
Switzerland: “The Churches an 
the Public” 

Junge Kirche, Germany: Diary article 

Contemporary Thought on Public 
School Curriculum and Instruction, 
a book: Diary article 

Methodist Church Board of Education: 
“Capital Punishment,” Diary article 








THE MEMBERSHIP PROGRAM 


1967 John L. Perry, former 
Deputy Under Secretary of Commerce, 
was appointed Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Center, and charged with 
consolidating public relations and 
development with the membership 
program, which has become the 
institution’s main reliance for financial 
support. The program embraces more 
than 400 Founding Members who have 
pledged $1,000 a year or more, and 
thousands who pay annual fees ranging 
upward from the minimum $10 
membership fee. 

^ The membership program operates 
in close conjunction with the publications 
program. Each member receives The 
Center Magazine and its alternate 
Occasional Paper, and is informed of the 
availability of other Center 
publications and audiotapes. 

^ Seminars featuring Center Fellows 


are conducted regularly for the members 
in Los Angeles and New York, and 
occasionally in Chicago and other major 
cities. Peter Tagger functions as 
Director of Membership Services, based 
in the Center’s Los Angeles office. 

Crane Haussamen is in charge of the 
New York office. Richard L. Gilbert 
serves as Perry’s deputy in Santa Barbara. 
^ Stimulated by the advent of The 
Center Magazine and a related direct-mail 
campaign, the Center membership was 
24,941 at the end of 1967, with a 
total of some 50,000 projected for June, 
1968. Here is the progression during the 
period covered by this President’s 
Report, compiled as of the end of the 
fiscal year, September 30: 1964, 4,325; 
1965, 5,720; 1966, 7,441; 1967,13,157. 
During the same period the Center’s 
annual income from contributions rose 
from $737,837 to $1,813,022. 


























THE 

CONVOCATIONS’ 

SUPPORTERS 


^The Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions maintains a staff 
of less than twenty-five senior members, 
has no permanent endowment, and 
receives no subsidy from governmental 
agencies. Undertakings on the scale of 
the two Pacem in Terris convocations are 
well beyond its regular budget and 
inherent capacities. The massive effort 
entailed in arranging these programs and 
assembling participants from all over 
the world'was made possible by the 
support of a number of organizations 
and individuals. 

^ Major financing for Pacem in Terris 
I was provided by Time, Inc., the New 
York publishing house. Logistic 
support was arranged by the Center in 
association with the Johnson Foundation 
of Racine, Wisconsin. Interim operations, 
including a planning conference in 


Geneva in June, 1966, were financed 
by a grant from the Francis Drown 
Foundation of Los Angeles. 

$The principal underwriting for 
Pacem in Terris II was provided by the 
lOS Foundation, established at Geneva in 
1961 by Investors Overseas Services, 
the mutual fund holding company headed 
by Bernard J. Cornfeld. In addition to 
generous financial support, the lOS 
organization made available one of its 
senior-executives, former Ambassador 
James Roosevelt, to head the convocation 
secretariat. Colonel Gordon West, as 
deputy to Ambassador Roosevelt; Miss 
Gladis Solomon, director of the lOS 
Foundation; Thad Lovett; Jean de 
Muralt; James Zimmerman; John 
Schuyler, and many others in the lOS 
organization made an indispensable 
contribution of time and effort to the 
complex logistic support required by 
the Geneva meeting, 
pother major financial contributors 
to Pacem in Terris II included the 
Albert Parvin Foundation of Washington, 
D.C.; the Andrew Norman, Seniel and 
Dorothy Ostrow, and Richard S. Gunther 
Foundations of Los Angeles; the No 
Sutch Fund, Inc., the Arnold M. Grant 
Foundation of New York, and the 
Patrick and Anna M. Cudahy Foundation 
of Milwaukee. The following individuals 
are among the substantial contributors 
to Pacem in Terris II: Joseph Drown, 
Mrs. Joseph A. Field, Jr., Max Palevsky, 
and Harold Willens of Los Angeles; 

Mr. and Mrs. Jubal R. Parten of Dallas; 
Henry V. Broady of Houston; S. Herbert 
Meller of New York, and Col. Irving 
Salomon of San Diego. 

^Support for the University in 
America Convocation was forthcoming 
from the Xerox Corporation, Patrick 
and Anna M. Cudahy Foundation, and 
George D. Pratt, Jr. 
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Statement of 

Assets, Liabilities, and Fund Balance 

September 30, 1967 


Cash ($1,509,524 bearing 
interest at average rate of 5.3%) 

Marketable securities, at cost or 
value at date of gift (at market 
quotation, $526,545) (Note D) 

Notes receivable (Note A) 

Accrued interest and dividends 

Accounts receivable, advances, 
and deposits 

Real property, at cost: 

Land 

Structures 


$1 635 375 


435 484 
482 349 
9 274 

17 618 


$120 625 

163 109 283 734 

2 863 834 


LIABILITIES AND FUND BALANCE: 

Demand note payable (Note D) 240 867 

Accounts payable 55 071 

Fund balance: 

Unexpected designated 
gifts and project 

appropriations (Note B) 35 234 

Unrestricted balance, 

September 30, 1966 $2 827 628 

Excess of expenses over 
receipts for the year 

ended September 30, 1967 292 452 

2 535 176 

Increase m designated 
gifts and project 
appropriations from 

September 30, 1966 2 514 2 532 662 


The accompanying notes are an integral part of this statement. 


2 567 896 
$2 863 834 











Statement of 
Receipts and Expenses 

For the year ended September 30,1967 
(Note C) 


receipts: 

Contributions (Note B) 

Interest and dividends 
Royalties and sale of books and tapes 
Gaia on. disposition-of-securities 
Other 


expenses: 


Projects, schedule annexed 
Administrative expenses: 
Compensation and 


$1 942 765 

employee benefits 

$153 398 


Development 

155 685 


Legal and account¬ 



ing fees 

5 692 


Travel 

1 875 


Rent 

6 862 


Sundry 

1 775 

325 287 

Investment expense 


707 


Excess of expenses 
over receipts 


The accompanying notes are an integral part of this statement. 


$1 813 022 

51 414 

52 928 
46 804 
12 139 

1 976 307 


2 268 759 


$292 452 







Schedule of 
Project Expenses 

For the year ended September 30,1967 


Project 

Expenses 

Study of Basic Issues in Civil Liberties: 

The Center Discussion Program $4 013 

The Center Studies 371 353 

Fellows in Residence at the Center 408 253 

The Publications Program of The Center 372 345 

“Forces of Change” and other peace studies 7 261 

Pacem in Terris II Convention 722-514 

Pacem in Terris II Convention Follow-up 1 825 

Pacem in Terris III Convention 9 288 

The Technological Symposium 91 

Basic Research in Science 27 241 

The Study of the World Youth Movement 10 000 

Study for Encyclopaedia Britannica 1 081' 

The Study of Southeast Asia 7 500 

Net project expense $1 942 765 












NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


A. Notes Receivable: 

Notes with collateral comprising deeds of 
trust on Santa Barbara residential proper¬ 
ty represent advances to staff members. 
The notes, bearing interest at 5% per an¬ 
num, are due as follows: 


August 8, 1968^'^ $44 760 

June 10, 1968* 31 000 

August 26, 1968* 27 750 

April 9, 1968* 21 784 

May 15, 1968 17 500 

June 14, 1968 17 000 

March 11, 1968* 5 000 


$164 794 


Note with collateral comprising 
deed of trust on Santa Barbara 
residential property represents 
an investment. The note, bear¬ 
ing interest at 9V2% per an¬ 
num, is due September 7, 1969 312 000 

Other interest-bearing notes, 
without collateral, arising from 
advances to staff members, are 
due as follows: 

September 8, 1968 5% $3 800 
August 1, 1968 5% 1 000 

March 31, 1968 7% 155 5 555 


$482 349 


B. Designated Gifts: 

Contributions for designated purposes ag¬ 
gregating $52,566 were received during 
the year. At September 30, 1967, the un¬ 
expended portion of such gifts amounted 
to $29,512. 


C. Receipts and Expenses: 

Under provisions of an agreement with 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., the Fund 
for the Republic, Inc. has been reimburs¬ 
ed for costs incurred in behalf of En¬ 
cyclopaedia Britannica, Tnc. RelmBurse- 
ments to the Fund, aggregating $89,454, 
were received during the year. 


D. Demand note payable, $240,867, repre¬ 
sents an obligation to Comae Corporation. 
Collateral comprises 2,540 shares of Co¬ 
mae Corporation $100 par value, 6% pre¬ 
ferred stock. The note, dated August 21, 
1967, bears interest at the rate of 6% 
per annum from September 1, 1967. 


* Extended for periods of one 
year from former maturity date. 


REPORT OF INDEPENDENT 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


To the Board of Directors of 
The Fund for the Republic, Inc. 

^We have examined the statement of 
assets, liabilities, and fund balance of 
The Fund for the^ Republic, Inc. as of 
September 30, 1967 and the related 
statement of receipts and expenses and 
statement of project expenses for the year 
then ended. Our examination was made 
in accordance with generally accepted 
auditing standards, and accordingly 
included such tests of the accounting 
records and such other auditing 
procedures as we considered necessary 
in the circumstances. 


^In our opinion, the accompanying 
statements present fairly the financial 
position of The Fund for the Republic, Inc. 
at September 30,1967 and its receipts 
and expenses for the year then ended, in 
conformity with generally accepted 
accounting principles applied on a basis 
consistent with that of the preceding year. 

LYBRAND, ROSS BROS. & MONTGOMERY 

Los Angeles, California 
October 27, 1967 











FELLOWS OF 
THE CENTER: 

Harry S. Ashmore 
Stringfellow Barr 
Elisabeth Mann Borgese 
Scott Buchanan 
John Cogley 
C. Edward Crowther 
Edward Engberg 
W. H. Ferry 
William Gorman 
Hallock Hoffman 
Robert M. Hutchins 
Frank K. Kelly 
Donald McDonald 
Linus Pauling 
John L. Perry 
James A. Pike 
Edward Reed 
John R. Seeley 
Stanley K. Sheinbaum 
Rexford Guy Tugwell 
Harvey Wheeler 
John Wilkinson 

STAFF: 

Robert M. Hutchins, 
President 

Harry S. Ashmore, 
Executive Vice-President 

W. H. Ferry, 
Vice-President 

Frank K. Kelly, 
Vice-President and 
Director of Continuing 
Education 

John L. Perry, 

Secretary and Treasurer 

John R. Seeley, 

Dean 

Hallock Hoffman, 

Coordinator of Studies 

Edward Reed, 

Director of Publications 

John Cogley, 

Editor of The Center 
Magazine 

Florence Mischel, 

Director of the Audio 
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Richard L. Gilbert, 
Director of Public 
Relations 

Peter Tagger, 

Director of Membership 
Services 


CONSULTANTS TO 

THE CENTER: 

A. A. Berle, Jr., 

former Assistant Secretary 
of State and Ambassador 
to Brazil 

William O. Douglas, 
Associate Justice, United 
States Supreme Court 

Harrop A. Freeman, 
Professor of Law, 

Cornell Law School 

^ Robert Gordis, 

Seminary Professor of 
Bible, Jewish Theological 
Seminary 

Gerald H. Gottlieb, 
former Attorney-General of 
American Samoa 

^ N. N. Inozemtsev, 

Director, Institute of 
World Economics and 
International Relations, 
Soviet Academy of Sciences 

Raghavan N. Iyer, 

Professor of Political 
Philosophy, University of 
California at Santa Barbara 

Paul Jacobs, 
author 

Clark Kerr, 
former President, 
University of California 

Irving F. Laucks, 
chemist and industrialist 

Joseph P. Lyford, 

Professor of Journalism, 
University of California 
at Berkeley 

Milton Mayer, 
author 

Walter Millis,"^ 
military historian 

Fred Warner Neal, 

Professor of International 
Relations and Government, 
Claremont Graduate 
School and University 
Center 

Reinhold Niebuhr, 

Professor emeritus. Union 
Theological Seminary 

Isidor I. Rabi, 

Professor emeritus, 
Columbia University, and 
Nobel laureate in physics 

George N. Shuster, 

Assistant to the President, 
University of Notre Dame 

Carl F. Stover, 

President, National 
Institute of Public Affairs 


THE FUND FOR THE 
REPUBLIC, INC. 

BOARD OF directors: 

Paul G. Hoffman and 
Elmo Roper, 

Honorary Chairmen 

William O. Douglas, 
Chairman 

J. R. Parten, 
Vice-Chairman 

Ralph E. Ablon 
Harry S. Ashmore 
William C. Baggs 
Chester F. Carlson 
Patrick F. Crowley 
Joseph W. Drown 
Arnold M. Grant 
Crane Haussamen 
Robert M. Hutchins 
Edwin Janss, Jr. 

Percy L. Julian 
Francis J. Lally 
Edward Lamb 
Eulah C. Laucks 
Morris L. Levinson 
Stanley Marcus 
J. Howard Marshall 
Seniel Ostrow 
Louis Schweitzer 
Lyle M. Spencer 
Eleanor B. Stevenson 
Bernard Weissbourd 
Harold Willens 


consultant to the Center 
since 1954, Mr. Millis 
directed the studies on War 
and a Democratic Society. 
He died in New York 
March 16, 1968. 
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Not long ago I had occasion to pay public tribute to Stanley 
Kramer, the motion picture producer-director with whom the 
Center joined forces more than ten years ago for the launching 
of On The Beach, the film which then spoke of the 
unspeakable. I recalled, in the course of my tribute, the roll call 
of Kramer’s films, most of which provide a kind of history of 
public controversy in America: Home of the Brave, The Defiant 
Ones, Inherit the Wind, Judgment at Nuremberg, Guess Who's 
Coming to Dinner, and, of course. On the Beach. Of this record 
I went on to say: 

.. across almost two decades Stanley Kramer has produced 
benchmark movies which confronted the mass of Americans 
with highly sensitive and extremely significant social and 
political issues — bringing them forth at critical moments 
when they could most effectively influence the prevailing 
American attitudes that are translated into dominant 
popular opinion. 

‘This is not a possible mission for the avant garde, which 
deals in what amounts to closet drama, and measures its 
success by the plaudits of those who accept alienation as a life 
style. This may be a source of high art, but I doubt that it will 
prove to have much relevance to the issues that have concerned 
Stanley Kramer, or to the actual conditions that still beset the 
deprived in our society. 

“Now permissiveness has eliminated virtually all the 
restraints of official and de facto censorship with which all of us 
in mass communication once had to contend. Thus a new 
generation of movie-makers can employ techniques denied their 
predecessors — luring audiences with the titillation of raw 
language, nudity and simulated sex, and defending the effort 
as a means of shocking the public into new social awareness. 
But, noting the prurient teasers patched into many of these 
examples of the new wave, we also are reminded that the new 
freedom has provided no new immunity to the corruption of 
artistic integrity. 

“It has been a long time since one of the leading citizens of 
Hollywood — I believe he was called Sam Apochrypha — 
pronounced the dictum that messages are for Western Union. 
Happily, Stanley Kramer didn’t believe a word of it. He chose 
the ground on which he would do battle, and never asked 
for quarter. Motion pictures to him are popular art; his 
address is to the whole of the potential audience, to Middle 
America no less than off-Broadway. He has accepted the very 
real burdens this stance imposes and, it seems to me his rare 
combination of courage, perception, and artistic skill has 
enabled him to surmount them more often than not....” 

Stanley Kramer’s latest film, Bless the Beasts & Children, 
and his latest generosity to the Center, are described on pages 
20 and 21. 
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International Dialogue Committee Conference 

The View From Popocatepetl 


(ed. note: The formation of an International Committee for Dialogue on the 
Fundamental Issues Facing Mankind (LD.C,) was completed in March, 1967, 
after continuing exchanges between the Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions and the Vienna-based Center for Dialogue. Founded at a meeting 
at the Santa Barbara Center, the group is dedicated to the problems of the 
neo-Christian, neo-Marxist dialogue. The circulation of publications and 
papers since then has been complemented by private and public exchanges 
among the scholar-members. In 1968 a conference on the possibilities of 
converting the cold war between East and West Europe into a series of 
dialogues on fundamental issues was held at the Center in Santa Barbara. 

Six weeks ago, at the Center for Inter-Cultural Documentation in 
Cuernavaca, Mexico, Monsignor Ivan Illich acted as host to the I.D.C. 
conferees and several leading South American scholars at a conference, the 
topic of which was ''Priorities for the Seventies in the Developed and 
Developing Nations.'' Senior Fellow John Wilkinson, organized and chaired 
the week-long conference. The following slightly abridged account of the 
meeting is by LD.C.'s chairman, Arnold KuenzU. It reflects the complexities 
of conducting dialogue between the overdeveloped countries 
and the underdeveloped.) 


What problem in the Seventies is most 
pressing according to Latin Ameri¬ 
cans, North Americans, and Western 
Europeans? This question was ex¬ 
tensively discussed in Cuernavaca at 
the annual week-long conference of 
the International Dialogue Committee. 
That Mexico was chosen as the place 
of meeting almost preordained the 
question of greatest moment: The 
problem of Latin America, one all the 
more pressing since the conference 
was held at the “Anti-Institute” led by 
the dissenting priest Ivan Illich — an 
Institute concerned largely with the 
problems of Latin America, providing 
shelter, and often asylum, for a num¬ 
ber of fugitive Latin American intel¬ 
lectuals and politicians. Not the least 
reason for choosing Cuernavaca was 
a gesture of solidarity with Ivan Illich 
and his creative struggle against all 
repressive institutions in Church, 
School, and State. Illich returned the 
compliment by being a most charming 
and enthusiastic host, solicitious to pro¬ 
vide the maximum amount of contact 
between the participants, and, a wide 
and rich series of impressions and in¬ 
formation for all. Cuernavaca’s setting 


in the lofty Meseta Central, its eternal 
spring, the splendor of its gardens, its 
subtropical vegetation and the back¬ 
drop of the snowcovered Popocatepetl 
provided the European with the im¬ 
pression that he had entered into 
another world. 

Illich began discussion of the “Pri¬ 
orities of the Seventies” with the ques¬ 
tion whether the problem of technol¬ 
ogy does not take priority for us all. 
He believes that we are endangered in 
three ways by our mastery of tech¬ 
nology: through the destruction of the 
natural environment; through the 
effects of technology on the whole life 
of our society, and through the result¬ 
ing inability of the individual to satisfy 
his true needs, i.e., those which are not 
of a purely technical nature. These 
problems are not confined to the in¬ 
dustrial societies but are felt increas¬ 
ingly in the “Third World” as well. 

Misuse of Boons: 

The theologian from Basel, Max 
Geiger, introduced the concept of 
Marcuse that research and technology 
as such do not present a danger, but on 


the contrary represent the great ve¬ 
hicle of liberation. The danger consists 
in the misuse of these boons. Accord¬ 
ing to the American political scientist 
Harvey Wheeler, this misuse has taken 
on such proportion today that the 
consequent environmental crisis de¬ 
mands revolutionary countermeasures, 
and this means a new form of revolu¬ 
tion. 

For the American scientist and 
philosopher John Wilkinson, who re¬ 
gards technology and its effects on the 
human environment as a problem of 
survival, what we have to contend with 
in dealing with the inability of Mar¬ 
cuse and almost everyone else is a 
problem of language. We must learn 
a new language in order to be able to 
take technology in hand. For Wilkin¬ 
son, this must be a mathematical 
language, to be exact, the language of 
a general systems-theory which should 
enable us not only to plan our world 
rationally but also to reaffirm appro¬ 
priately all our concepts of justice, 
authority, etc. so that they might be 
able to encompass the enforced 
novelty and reality of technology. This 
view was widely contested, especially 
by Guenther Nenning, editor of the 
Viennese review Neues Forum, for 
whom the proposed “linguistic” solu¬ 
tion to the problem of technology 
could only mean a new and inadmis¬ 
sible ideology. Not language, he af¬ 
firmed, but society, must first change 
the “infrastructure” and then language 
would change appropriately. Wilkin¬ 
son held that only the kind of language 
he had in mind represented the true 
“concrete universal,” in which infra¬ 
structure and superstructures are one, 
and that while Nenning was misassess- 
ing the world situation, technology was 
changing it without his noticing really 
revolutionary changes. 

In a brilliant paper, “Dialogue and 
Underground,” the Viennese historian 
Friedrich Heer attempted to show that 
the problem of language illuminates 
the real infracture-superstructure re¬ 
lation, and comes to decisive clarity in 
political dispute. The protestant the¬ 
ologian from Paris, Georges Casalis, 
took issue with Heer; language is only 
the expression of political, economic, 
and social structures which it is suffi¬ 
cient to analyse. Also for Max Geiger, 
continued on page 6 
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Members, International Dialogue Committee 


DR, ARNOLD KUENZLI,* chairman. A 
leading European political philoso¬ 
pher, he is president and one of the 
founders of the Philosophical Society 
of Basel and professor of political 
philosophy at the University there. He 
has written extensively on Karl Marx 
and Soren Kierkegaard. 

DR. GUENTHER NENNING,* European 
secretary, is director of the Center for 
Dialogue in Vienna and editor of two 
monthlies, Neues Forum and Dialog. 

DR. JOHN WILKINSON,* American sec¬ 
retary. Center senior fellow Wilkinson 
organized and chaired the recent 
I.D.C. conference at Cuernavaca. He 
is known for introducing the works of 
Jacques Ellul to America. 

DR. HEINZ KLOPPENBURG, West Ger¬ 
man theologian, is editor of the 
monthly Junge Kirche. In 1937 he was 
dismissed as pastor at Wilhelmshaven 
because of his rejection of Nazi doc¬ 
trines. From 1934-1945 he served as 
chairman of the Confessing Church 
in Oldenburg, against Gestapo regu¬ 
lations, and from 1947-1950 as sec¬ 
retary of the refugee department of 
the World Council of Churches. He 
is one of the founders of the Confer¬ 
ence of European Churches, chairman 
of the German branch of the Fellow¬ 
ship of Reconciliation, and president 
of the Board for the protection of 
the rights of conscientious objectors 
in West Germany. 

PROF. FRIEDRICH HEER* is professor 
of history, at the University of Vienna. 
He has written a number of historical 
works, including The Medieval World; 
The Holy Roman Empire; God’s First 
Love; The Fires of Faith, and The 
Intellectual History of Europe. 

PROF. GEORGES CASALIS,* Protestant 
theologian, is professor of practical 
theology. University of Paris, and 
assessor to the president of the Protes¬ 
tant Federation of France. Casalis also 
serves as vice-chairman of the Chris- 
tion Peace Conference and as chief 
editor, Christianisme Social. He is au¬ 
thor of Paix sur la Terre, UEvangile en 
Algerie; Karl Barth, a Portrait; Luther 


et L’Eglise Confessante; Der Mond- 
erne Mensch und die Frohe Botes- 
chaft; Predication, Acte Politique. 

PROF. ROGER GARAUDY, has received 
doctorates from the Sorbonne and the 
U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences. He 
served as a member of the French 
Parliament and a senator from 1944- 

1958, and as vice-president of the Na¬ 
tional Assembly. Presently Garaudy is 
professor of aesthetics and future’s 
research. University of Poitiers. 
Awarded the Croix de Guerre in 1939, 
he was eventually arrested and de¬ 
ported for having organized resistance 
groups during the period 1940-1943. 
Garaudy is author of twenty-five 
books, several of which have been 
translated into fourteen languages: 
From Anathema to Dialogue; Realism 
without Frontiers; Marxism of the 
Twentieth Century; The Great Turn¬ 
ing Point of Socialism. 

FATHER GIULIO GIRARDI, profeSSOr of 
theology at the Salesian University in 
Rome, is currently teaching at the 
Sorbonne. He is author of a four vol- 
umn encyclopedia on Atheism. 

THE REV. PAUL OESTREICHER waS 
ordained in the Church of England in 

1959, earlier was a Humboldt Re¬ 
search Fellow at the University of 
Bonn engaged in a special study on 
Christianity and Marxism. He is pres¬ 
ently Vicar of the Church of the 
Ascension, London; honorary secre¬ 
tary of the East-West Relations 
Advisory Committee of the British 
Council of Churches, and an executive 
member of Amnesty International. He 
has written extensively on the rela¬ 
tionship between politics and Christian 
theology; was joint editor of the book 
What Kind of Revolution? A Chris- 
tian-Marxist Dialogue. 

MONSIGNOR LEOPOLD UNGAR* is the 

director of the Austrian Caritas and 
political advisor to Cardinal Koenig 
of Vienna. 

DR. NURl EREN, Ambassador and Dep¬ 
uty Permanent Representative of Tur¬ 
key to the United Nations, received 
degrees in economics from the Uni¬ 


versity of Istanbul, the London School 
of Economics and the University of 
Luxembourg. He was founder and 
president of the Economic Research 
Foundation and the Social and Eco¬ 
nomic Studies Conference Board. He 
has served as counselor to NATO, a 
delegate to the Council of Europe, and 
Turkish director of NATO’s Project 
for Economic Cooperation between 
Greece and Turkey. He has published 
articles in Foreign Affairs Quarterly 
and Harper’s Magazine, and is author 
of Turkey Today — And Tomorrow: 
An Experiment in Westernization. 

DR. NATHAN ROTENSTREICH, immedi¬ 
ate past rector of the Hebrew Univer¬ 
sity at Jerusalem, is presently professor 
of philosophy there, and an Associate 
Fellow of the Center. 

' PROF. J. M. LOCHMANN, formerly pro¬ 
fessor, Comenius Faculty, Prague, is 
successor to the Karl Barth Chair of 
Theology, University of Basel. 

DR. WILFRIED DAIM,* psychoanalyst, 
Vienna, was initiator of the referen¬ 
dum for the abolition of the Austrian 
Army which is thought to have brought 
the Socialists into power in 1970. 
Daim is author of numerous books on 
revolutionary Catholicism. 

PROF. ERNST FISCHER, former rector. 
University of Vienna is a political 
scientist and essayist. He was expelled 
from the Central Committee of the 
Austrian Communist Party in late 
1969 for his protests against the Soviet 
occupation of Czechoslovakia. 

Vmonsignor IVAN ILLICH,* founder of 
the Center for Inter-Cultural Docu¬ 
mentation in Cuernavaca, Mexico, 
was ordained in Rome. He was vice- 
chancellor of the Catholic University 
at San Juan, Puerto Rico. He has 
written Celebration of Awareness: A 
j Call for Institutional Revolution and 
' De-Schooling Society. 

i 

(In addition to the above. Center 
chairman Robert Hutchins and 
Fellows Harry Ashmore, Elisabeth 
Mann Borgese, and Harvey Wheeler 
are members of the I.D.C.) 

*Indicates participation in the I.D.C. Cuer¬ 
navaca Conference. 
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conv'B^B^CE/continued from page 3 

the essential question is one of a 
qualitatively new society which he dis¬ 
cussed in terms of Herbert Marcuse’s 
“Essay on Freedom.” In the end, Mar¬ 
cuse’s alternative is an aesthetic order; 
he sees in the might of beauty the true 
quality of freedom. Marcuse neglects 
to say, however, in which way author¬ 
ity, law, public service, etc. is to be 
conducted in his aesthetic order. 
Above all it is necessary to ask whether 
Marcuse, with his apocalyptic vision 
of a qualitatively new society, does not 
transgress the limitations of time and 
mortality that “legislate” man. Ac¬ 
cording to Geiger’s view, man is bound 
to build any new society within the 
confines of the human space of au¬ 
thority, law, guilt and death. 

Aesthetics: 

With this, the discussion turned to the 
social relevance of the beautiful. David 
Barkin, a young radical American po¬ 
litical scientist currently teaching at 
the University of Mexico, referred to 
the extensive discussion presently 
taking place in Cuba which comes 
down to the question whether it would 
be sufficient that there be a material 
incentive for the proper organization 
of society, or whether a qualitatively 
new society could be created through 
non-material incentives, such as an 
appeal to solidarity. Were this latter 
to suffice, and were it possible to free 
oneself from the consumer economy 
with its principle of buying and selling, 
then and only then would one ap¬ 
proach the aesthetic order in the Mar- 
cusian sense. The Chilean professor of 
literature, Jose Maria Bulnes, an as¬ 
sociate of Chile’s president Salvator 
Allende, believes likewise in the power 
of the beautiful which he identifies 
with the “light of truth.” 

If, in this way, the aesthetic principle 
was saved by declared revolution¬ 
aries, likewise a violent reaction was 
provoked by Max Geiger’s thesis that 
human society is thinkable only in the 
framework of authority, law, guilt and 
death. For example, Guenther Nenn- 
ing maintained that insistence upon 
authority and law has always had an 
ideological character. The leftist Ro¬ 
man Catholic psychoanalyst Wilfried 
Daim seconded this idea; the thesis 


that authority is always necessary has 
always been the self-justification of 
the conservative. Georges Casalis 
thought it an error to consider author¬ 
ity and law on the same level as guilt 
and death; and asked if it would not 
be better to limit the discussion within 
purely human bounds. To this. Max 
Geiger answered that he had learned 
in theology that individual problems 
of existence can never be isolated from 
societies, and that it is not possible to 
differentiate authority and law on the 
one hand in any fundamental way 
from guilt and death on the other. 
Harvey Wheeler gave support to 
Geiger: Authority and law, he be¬ 
lieved, belong to the structure of hu¬ 
man society, but we must develop to¬ 
day new forms of authority and law. 

Revolution: 

While none of this led to any con¬ 
sensus, it did, by means of the dis¬ 
cussion that resulted, focus dialogue 
on the fundamental problem of a 
qualitatively new society; i.e., the 
question to what degree a utopian or 
eschatological revolution in Marcuse’s 
sense which strictly refuses to recog¬ 
nize human limitations in effect either 
replaces power in the hands of reac¬ 
tionaries, since it only appears as an 
approximation to reality; or actually 
degenerates into reaction, in that it re¬ 
mains destructive and ineffectual. 
Thus the problem of revolution was 
projected. Wilfried Daim took up the 
subject and championed the thesis that 
the worlds of Western capitalism and 
Eastern “secondary capitalism” could 
be revolutionized if they were to de¬ 
tour through the Third World. As a 
Christian socialist, he gave expression 
to the hope that the breakthrough in 
Latin America might succeed with the 
aid of a Christian tradition. In turn, 
the Third World might react on the 
first and second worlds if it succeeded 
in avoiding the repetition of errors 
which have been made in the course of 
the development of both the other 
worlds, and could realize models with 
which the others had been unsuccess¬ 
ful. Above all, the Christians in the 
Third World, according to Daim, have 
the opportunity to establish precisely 
what has failed to emerge in the first 
— a revolutionary transformation of 


society. In Latin America, the Chris¬ 
tians might take a leading role in this 
development. The Encyclical “Popu- 
lorum Progressio” is a sign that the 
church is moving from capitalism to 
socialism. In fact, conservatives esti¬ 
mate that the Encyclical is intended as 
a manifesto to the Third World; but 
at the same time, were the policies of 
the Vatican to conform to the Encycli¬ 
cal, “Populorum Progressio” could 
conceivably have long term reciprocal 
effects upon the first world. 

Neocolonialism: 

For the Viennese prelate Leopold 
Ungar the Vatican has no “strategy” 
as such, but rather follows a “ten¬ 
dency” to work out a modus vivendi 
with all powers. In general “Popu¬ 
lorum Progressio” has had hardly any 
effect in the Third World, however it 
may have helped socialists in Austria. 
Georges Casalis suggested that the 
Papal trip to Bogota was an “Anti- 
Populorum-Progressio” encyclical. 
Were Daim to compare the situation 
of the Third World today with that of 
Russia in the year 1917, it could be 
said that the great powers would do 
well to realize that the Third World is 
the “weakest link in their chain,” and 
they ought to observe the Third World 
with the corresponding and necessary 
degree of attentiveness. 

By means of neocolonialism, the 
great powers are being transformed; 
for example, there is the political in¬ 
dependence of the African nations in 
economic dependence. A revolution 
in the French-dependent areas of 
Africa would lead to a direct inter¬ 
vention on the part of France. He also 
does not believe that the United States 
could long bear with Allende’s regime 
in Chile. On the basis of technological 
control alone, the comparison with 
1917 is invalid. He feared that the 
hope of a revolution in the Third 
World could provide an excuse by 
which we could justify our doing 
nothing. As long as there is no effec¬ 
tive socialism in France, Casalis does 
not expect any revolution in Africa. 
In general, Christians, as proven by 
all experience, are “unhurried” as 
revolutionary leaders. Certainly they 
should engage in the struggle, but es¬ 
sentially with the purpose of being able 
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to take over the responsibility after the 
revolution. 

Max Geiger quoted from the black 
poet James Baldwin, who at a session 
of the World Council of Churches, had 
violently attacked the Christian 
church. Someone asked him what can 
be done for the blacks, and he an¬ 
swered that the question was falsely 
put; “You.don’t need to help us: we 
need to help you — to become human 
beings.” We whites have to learn what 
enormous efforts are demanded of us. 
David Barkin asked the question: 
When progressive Christians have 
failed to achieve anything at home, 
how do they expect to be able to bring 
about a revolution in the Third World? 
The Chilean, Jose Maria Bulnes fur¬ 
ther mused: Why should it be so diffi¬ 
cult for the Third World to make a 
revolution today? The only countries 
which for a long time have been able 
to stick with a revolution to the end 
have been countries in the Third 
World; China and Cuba, for instance. 
And, furthermore, what relevance has 
the first to the third world? Before the 
French revolution the nobility also 
inquired as to how they might “help 
out” the Third Estate, but the French 
Revolution was in fact carried out by 
precisely this Third Estate. The term 
“Third World” has perhaps been 
coined in analogy to the concept of the 
“Third Estate.” The “Third World” 
means simply the world of the revolu¬ 
tion, and to this world too, one extends 
a helping hand. Of such “help” Bulnes 
himself wished to hear nothing. Casalis 
also warned against a revolutionary 
fetishism; in every revolution there are 
also counterrevolutionary elements — 
and vice versa. No revolution is 
charmed against this. A true revolu¬ 
tion can only be a permanent one. 

Marxist-Christian Dialogue: 

Casalis, in a later discussion, gave top 
priority to the problem of theology in 
the seventies. Today, each of us faces 
the challenge of returning to his 
sources in order to recover his identity. 
He quoted Hromadka: In a society 
composed of half-Marxists and half- 
Christians, one is drawn into immo¬ 
bility. There is hope only where there 
are true Marxists and Christians. But 
the dialogue between Christians and 


Marxists must open itself up to other 
dialogue partners. Theology must 
learn to conceive of itself as anthro¬ 
pology and as political event. To the¬ 
ology falls the responsibility of effect¬ 
ing a radical criticism of historical 
Christianity, above all, the effects upon 
the church of possessions, inside 
knowledge and power. Until now, the¬ 
ology has been too concerned with 
the individual and Eternity; it must in 
the future recognize the human reali¬ 
ties of community and history. There 
should be no more of the ivory tower; 
only a theology committed to the 
struggle for the liberation of all man¬ 
kind who sacrificed to systemic repres¬ 
sions. In this struggle a Christian 
should never forget that he struggles 
not only against but also for his op¬ 
ponent. 

Harvey Wheeler sought to develop 
a theory of revolution as the formation 
of two antithetical cities: Within the 
established order, the existing city, 
grows up a second, “underground” 
city. When the traditional means for 
handling the conflict between these 
two cities is no longer viable, there re¬ 
sults a revolutionary crisis. Such a 
situation exists in the Third World, 
but Wheeler does not believe that the 
revolution can be carried out by the 
guerillas alone, since they must first 
align themselves with a new form of 
nationalism. The presupposition of 
this is an alliance of the second city 
with the leaders of the first, in simple 
terms of the guerillas with the army 
leaders. In the first world the problem 
of the revolution is to be seen above 
all in combination with the environ¬ 
mental crisis. Here is seen the neces¬ 
sity of a rapprochement of the political 
radical with the radical scientist.^ 

Jose Maria Bulnes shook his head: 
All of this for him seemed too idealistic. 
A revolution is not begun nor is one 
in it or not in it. The leaders of the 
establishment however cannot be “in,” 
nor can they work together with revo¬ 
lutionaries. In general, freedom is no 
rational choice, but rather the begin¬ 
ning of some novum, of which one 
heretofore knows nothing of where it 
leads. Wheeler disagreed; for him this 
was nothing but prerevolutionary ro¬ 
manticism, and in this way one runs 
the danger of playing into the hands 
of the opposition. 


Latent Volcano: 

The European participants voiced 
the disappointment that more Latin 
American radicals had not appeared to 
take part in dialogue. There were 
several more present at the table in 
Cuernavaca, but they gave every sign 
of holding aloof. The Mexican econo¬ 
mist Edmundo Flores did, however, 
present an economic plan for Mexican 
development basically devoted to the 
theme that development of a popula¬ 
tion soon to reach one hundred million 
must be dissociated from the “eccen¬ 
tric” economic policies of the United 
States. Mexico, he maintained, had to 
develop new policies for problems that 
were made at best cliches if they main¬ 
tained the rhetoric of the Mexican 
Revolution. This had been successful 
in a way that, for example, Castro had 
not been. Friedrich Heer said jokingly 
that there was missing from the group 
one most special guest — Popocate¬ 
petl (the snow-capped volcano, a land¬ 
mark of Mexico). Wilkinson said to 
Bulnes that “Popocatepetl had been 
invited, but had not accepted.” With 
volcanoes, even extinct ones, it is ap¬ 
parently difficult to carry on a dia¬ 
logue; and the question of priorities is 
with difficulty put to them. But they 
seem sufficient unto themselves and 
await only the right moment to erupt. 
And anyway, how does a volcano con¬ 
cern itself with a handful of super- 
sophisticated European intellectuals 
who bring with them the heavy ballast 
of tradition and who have quite 
enough problems of their own at home 
to keep them busy? 

Despite such aloofness, Latin Amer¬ 
ica can hardly expect to build a Chi¬ 
nese wall around itself. It is on the way 
to finding its self-identity, and that is 
the most effective security against the 
rest of the world. But it is precisely this 
identity which demands dialogue, for 
it is difficult to see how identity is to 
be established except through a steady 
setting forth of itself with others. 
Sooner or later the dialogue with Latin 
America will come and it belongs to 
the indisputable priorities of the Sev¬ 
enties to prepare ourselves for it. The 
task will not be easy. ■ 

*ED. note: Wheeler develops this thesis in 
his new book, The Politics of Revolution 
(Glendessary Press.) 
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Journalists 
From Thirteen 
Countries 
join Center 
Deliberations 


They were from Asia, Africa, Latin 
and Central America, and Europe — 
thirteen young working journalists 
selected by the World Press Institute 
to spend almost a year in the United 
States. Object: to investigate what 
they chose to investigate, file stories 
to their home countries, live and work 
with Americans. 

They had already lived and studied 
in St. Paul, Minnesota (Macalester 
College there serves as headquarters 
for the sponsoring Institute); toured 
the South for five weeks; seen the 
ApoUo 14 moon shot; and then scat¬ 
tered across the country to serve on 
the staffs of major newsgathering and 
broadcasting organizations. 

At the Center they talked with the 
Fellows about the American political 
process and U.S. foreign policy under 
the present Constitution and the 
changes which could result from con¬ 
stitutional reform along the lines de¬ 
tailed in the Center’s draft for a new 
constitution (the Tugwell model.) 
The press, radio,, and television came 
under discussion in subsequent ses¬ 
sions. All of the journalists, after hav¬ 
ing worked alongside their American 
counterparts, had their own ideas for 
improvement of the mass media. The 
group was accompanied by James 
Toscano, director of the Institute. 

The journalists looked ahead to 
three weeks of independent travel, 
with each completing research and 
writing on a project known as “As¬ 
signment U.S.A.” Their findings on 
some specific aspect of contemporary 
America will later be shared with 
World Press Institute colleagues dur¬ 
ing an in-depth conference. Following 
this, each journalist will experience a 
period of “personal internship” spent 
in the offices of selected non-media 
organizations of particular interest to 
each. ■ 


MARCEL COHEN: 

''We once thought television would cause people to 
become more involved. We now know that the 
overexposure provided by TV causes-desensitization 
and less involvement." Cohen, of France, is assistant 
political editor of Paris-Jour. He is also a poet and 
novelist U.S. work stint: Boston Globe. 



GARRY LLOYD: 

"Media is suffering from overkill." 

Lloyd, of the United Kingdom, is one of 
the six original members of the 
innovative London Times news team and 
has covered a number of foreign 
assignments. U.S. work stint: 

Washington Post. 






FERNANDO AINSA: 
"Democracy only functions 
for a small minority. We 
must find a substitute ..." 
Ainsa, of Uruguay, is a 
political reporter for El D/ar/o, 
Montevideo's largest morning 
dally. He holds a law degree 
and is an award-winning 
novelist. U.S. work stint: 

Time magazine. 



MICHAEL KABUGUA, 
of Kenya, is chief 
parlimentary corres¬ 
pondent for the Daily 
Nation in Nairobi. Kabugua 
received a scholarship 
from The Times of India to 
study journalism in 
Bombay. U.S. work stint: 
Minnesota Tribune. 



DUSAN KRAjCINOVIC: 

"The trend in America toward 
one-newspaper cities is bad. 

There should be more competition." 
Krajcinovic, of Yugoslavia, 
is a reporter on Belgrade's 
daily Politika. His assignments 
have taken him to a dozen 
countries. U.S. work stint: 

Los Angeles Times. 


\ 
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ISAAC ANDOH: 

"I am puzzled by the fact that 
the African nation regarded as 
having an ideal government by 
most Western nations has a 
one-party system/' Andoh, of 
Ghana, is one of the editors of 
the Ghana News Agency in 
Accra. He was educated at 
St. Gregory's College in Lagos, 
Nigeria. U.S. work stint: 

United Press International. 


RAZIA ISMAIL: 

"Most of the old 'freedom fighter' 
newspapers have disappeared in India. 

The press was against Indira Gandhi. 

Her victory was due to her having stumped 
the country." Ismail Is India's leading 
woman journalist, specializing in 
investigative reporting for New Delhi's 
Indian Express. U.S. Work stint: 

Christian Science Monitor. 


MARIO ARATANHA, 
of Brazil, covers a variety 
of assignments on Brazil's 
Jornal do Brasil, a leading 
daily. He began his career 
as an Associated Press 
reporter in his country and 
Argentina. He is also a 
professional news 
photographer. U.S. work 
stint: Associated Press 


MARIO SANDOVAL 
is a general assignment reporter for 
Prensa Libre, Guatemala's leading daily. 
Trained in Guatemala, Sandoval also 
serves as a lecturer in journalism. 

U.S. work stint: Worcester Telegram. 



KLAUS LIEDTKE, 

of Germany, specializes in youth and 
political affairs on the national weekly, 
Stern, published in Hamberg. Liedtke 
began his professional life as a 
businessman but switched to 
journalism in 1965. 

U.S. work stint: Newsweek. 


KASEM ADCHASAI, 
of Thailand, is a political and 
economics reporter for 
Siam Rath, one of his 
country's most influential 
dallies. He took his degree 
in journalism at Thammasat 
University in Bangkok. 

U.S. work stint: 

United Press International. 


ISAO MURAYA, 
of Japan serves on the makeup 
and assignment desk of the 
Mainichi Shimbun, one of 
Japan's largest dailies with a 
circulation of seven million. 
U.S. work stint: 

Chicago Daily News 


JOHN PEMBERTON: 

"The current American malaise is due to 
the breaking down of old myths and the 
refusal to face today's reality." Pemberton, 
of Australia, is chief newsproducer for 
Australia's General Television Corporation. 
Its nightly news program has been first 
in audience ratings throughout his 
country for several years. 

U.S. work stint: NBC-TV News. 





A New Kind of 
Multi-National Institution 

"Man trembles on the brink of self-annihilation. Trembling, he stops to 
think. Thinking, he knows he must plan for the future. Planning, he 
develops more flexible institutions — in which every one finds more 
open paths of participation." 

— Frank K. Kelly, Center vice president 
[at a recent Center conference] 


An indeed “flexible,” if not a totally 
new kind of institution, the Vienna- 
based European Coordination Centre 
for Research and Documentation in 
the Social Sciences has broken the 
ideological barrier and put multi-disci¬ 
plinary teams from thirty-three coun¬ 
tries together on far-ranging studies of 
human behavior in the technological 
society. 

The Centre’s president. Dr. Adam 
Schaff, Polish philosopher and pro¬ 
fessor, and a Center Associate, re¬ 
cently came to the Center to tell the 
Fellows about it. He believes his 
Centre may provide a model for those 
seeking to exponentially speed up 
research leading to breakthroughs on 
problems common to mankind. 

Launched by seed money and en¬ 
couragement provided by UNESCO in 
1962, the Centre is now autonomous, 
but maintains close touch with UNES¬ 
CO’s Department of Social Sciences. 
Its board of directors is elected by the 
International Social Science Council 
with an eye to maintaining a balance 
between countries with different politi¬ 
cal, economic and social systems and 
ensuring the full representation of the 
main fields of study. It currently in¬ 
cludes professors from the University 
of Constance, Federal Republic of 
Germany; the Danish National Insti¬ 
tute of Social Research, Copenhagen; 
the University of Ljubjana, Yugo¬ 
slavia; the Czechoslovak Academy of 
Sciences, Prague; the Social Science 
Research Council, London; the In¬ 
stitute of Sociology, University of 
Vienna; the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sci¬ 
ences, Moscow; the University of Flor¬ 
ence, the University of Paris, and the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences. 

Among the Centre’s current multi¬ 
disciplinary, multi-national projects 
are these: 



Juvenile Delinquency and 
Economic Development: 

(Participating teams were provided by 
the Centre for Training and Research 
into Supervised Education, Vaucres- 
son, France; the Institute of Juridical 
and Political Sciences, Academy of 
Sciences, Budapest; the Institute of 
Philosophy and Sociology, Academy 
of Sciences, Warsaw; and the Institute 
for Research in Criminology, Bel¬ 
grade.) 

The project is divided into three 
parts: 

(1) The statistical study. 

The collection of data in the partici¬ 
pant countries has been completed. 
A synthesis of these reports is being 
prepared. It will allow analysis of var¬ 
ious types and the extent of juvenile 
delinquency in different regions with 
different levels of development. 

(2) The case study. 

The impact of economic development 
on the primary groups in which juve¬ 
nile delinquents participate is being 
analyzed with special focus on social 


mobility and its consequences for the 
relationship of the delinquent with his 
parents and school. 

(3) The monographic study. 

This part of the project will be started 
after the completion of the other two. 

The World in the Year 2000: 

(Participating teams were provided by 
the International Peace Research In¬ 
stitute, Oslo; Institute of Philosophy 
and Sociology, Academy of Sciences, 
Prague; Research Institute of Fin¬ 
land’s University of Tampere; Institute 
of Polemology, Groningen, in the 
Netherlands; New Zealand’s Victoria 
University at Wellington; India’s 
Ghandian Institute for Studies at Var¬ 
anasi; Sophia University at Tokyo; 
Poland’s Academy of Sciences and 
University of Warsaw; the Spanish In¬ 
stitute of Public Opinion; Sweden’s 
Institute of Sociology at the University 
of Lund; Britain’s University of Essex, 
and the University of Ljubjana, Yugo¬ 
slavia.) 

The project aimed at finding out 
whether people of different countries 
and different social positions hold 
fundamentally different concepts of 
the future. On the assumption that the 
future state of the world will depend 
largely on what people want it to be, 
social scientists conducted thousands 
of in-depth interviews to discern the 
aspirations and predictions of people 
between the ages of fifteen and forty. 
They asked questions on international, 
domestic and individual evolution, and 
on war, peace and disarmament. 

Automation and Industrial Workers: 

Last year the Centre undertook its 
most ambitious project, proposed by a 
team of Soviet scientists. Participants 
from many nations include representa¬ 
tives from industry and labor. The 
comparative research is intended to 
furnish, in the form of a synthesis, an 
answer to the question on the progress, 
effects and prospects of automation in 
highly-developed societies. The first 
meeting of experts to exchange pre¬ 
liminary findings will take place in 
Moscow. A second will be held in 
Japan. The final assessment confer¬ 
ence will be in the United States. ■ 
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A Center Duologue 


WILL/CAN INDIA SURVIVE? 


(ED. note: The following conversation was taped at the Center shortly after 
Indians Prime Minister Indira Gandhi won a surprisingly decisive victory in 
the fifth general election in March. The 'Tndia watchers*' were Visiting 
Fellow Barry M. Richman, professor of management at UCLA who has 
conducted firsthand studies of economic development in India, Mainland 
China, and the Soviet Union, and Center research assistant William Pennell 
Rock, Jr,, a philosopher, who recently returned from two years in India 
where he worked as senior research fellow at the Centre For Advanced Study 
in Philosophy, Report'^ editor served as interlocutor.) 


Q: Why is India making little if no 
headway in solving her problems as a 
developing country? 

richman: There’s an almost endless 
list of barriers: the varying attitudes 
and beliefs and value systems within 
the country, ranging from the caste 
system and the lack of national unity, 
the lack of motivation, and an achieve¬ 
ment orientation. In India’s highly 
autocratic and hierarchical culture 
there’s not much leeway for individual 
upward mobility on the basis of merit. 
Too, there are many serious educa¬ 
tional, political, legal and economic 
constraints. 

rock: What astonished me about In¬ 
dia was its complex social structure. 
In Bhubaneshwar there is a festival 
every year where an enormous jugger¬ 
naut, literally a moving temple, is 
pushed down the street. I have always 
thought of this as the most accurate 
image of India. Like the juggernaut 
with its gravity-defying structure, In¬ 
dia is a collection of superimposed so¬ 
cial systems. 

Q: Many people regard India's caste 
system as though it were comparable 
to the class system in England. ,, 

rock: This is not so at all. True, there 
is the caste system, but there is also 
the hierarchy from the Muslim period, 
that from the British Raj, and that 
which belongs to modern capitalist 


India, separating the rich and poor. In 
India all that is past is still present, 
with the effect that it is incredibly cum¬ 
bersome. I should have started out by 
saying I have to qualify anything I say 
about India. Indira Gandhi once told 
me in Benares that her father had said, 
“No statement about India can be 
wholly true.” 

richman: Then there is India’s 
regionalism and all its languages and 
dialects. The stratified social struc¬ 
tures, with their differential values, 
codes, and mores, are of such com¬ 
plexity that the life of any individual 
is finally determined by only one insti¬ 
tution; the family. It is the large family 
rather than class, caste, or any other 
social form that selects its life and re¬ 
ligion from this complex series of 
possibilities. The family determines, 
through its own history, what one is to 
value, how one is to cultivate oneself, 
whether one is a vegetarian, etc. It is 
for this reason that the social structure 
simply doesn’t lend itself to any but the 
most superficial kind of analysis; the 
sort that satisfies the social scientist 
and no one else. 

Q: It's obviously the most heteroge¬ 
neous country in the world, even by 
United States standards. 

richman: Much more heterogeneous. 
There are some common values and 
beliefs that bind a clear majority in 
the United States. In India, it’s very 


hard to talk about majorities or con¬ 
sensus or national identity. 

Q: There's not much feeling of nation¬ 
alism among Indians? 

richman: They don’t think of them¬ 
selves as Indians first. They identify 
with their state or caste or community. 

rock: It has to do with the stratifica¬ 
tion I mentioned. Each of these strata 
gives one a different point of view on 
a given matter, such as national unity. 
India, I must say, is the only country 
I’ve lived in where I felt I understood 
less about it in proportion to the 
length of my stay. 

richman: India’s political leadership 
has tried to create issues on which 
there will be consensus, but invariably 
splits ideologically. Even the ruling 
party, the Congress party, has main¬ 
tained only a very fragile majority 
until recently. This political disarray 
is a reflection of the social structure. 
They may have to get very strong 
leadership and forget consensus. I 
must say, though, that I am somewhat 
more optimistic about India’s future 
since Indira Gandhi’s recent victory. 
She has a two-thirds majority which 
gives her great powers. If she acts 
wisely she can do much for India’s 
development. 

rock: What makes me pessimistic 
about India’s long range future is its 
form of government. Cultures gen¬ 
erate the form of government which is 
best for them. It’s a very dubious 
project for a culture to adopt a form 
of government which belongs to an 
alien civilization, one not indigenous 
to the country. India has tried to 
impose upon itself a sort of ersatz 
British rule. They discovered it simply 
doesn’t work. 

richman: I don’t think communism 
would work in India either. There 
isn’t enough to bind together an effec¬ 
tive communist movement. India’s 
communists are not as idealistic as the 
Chinese. They’re opportunists, they 
sway back and forth, they don’t have 
the vision or basic principles or dedi¬ 
cation that the Chinese Communist 
leaders have had. 
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rock: In Benares, I taught a course 
in which most of the students were 
Russian, and I got to know several of 
them quite well. They, too, were dis¬ 
tressed by the kind of communists 
they saw in India. The Russians felt 
this incredible frustration when they 
went to meetings and met those teary- 
eyed idealistic Marxists who had no 
sense of the realities of revolution. 

richman: Indian politicians, includ¬ 
ing the communists, are far removed 
from the needs of the people. They are 
very good at rhetoric. They are super¬ 
imposing ideas and notions about so¬ 
ciety that the masses really can’t identi¬ 
fy with. Bengal, which had a commu¬ 
nist government, had to be put under 
presidential rule twice because the 
communists fought so much among 
themselves. 

rock: I have heard many wise Indians 
say that the only form of government 
that’s going to work is some form of 
dictatorship. 

richman: I’ve heard that too, and I 
agree. With Mrs. Ghandi’s recent vic¬ 
tory she can have many of the powers 
of a dictator if she is effective, without 
giving up India’s democratic tradition. 

Q: Is there a possibility of a military 
coup? 

RICHMAN : No, India’s military leaders 
don’t seem to be inclined toward 
coups, they seem to be inclined toward 
supporting politicians in power. I think 
a military coup may be possible, but 
not in the short run. I’d be surprised 
to see one in India. 

Q: Is it possible for westerners, with 
their Judeo-Christian ethic to under¬ 
stand the Indian approach to life? We 
tend to expect Indians to behave with 
compassion. Is it possible that they 
don’t consider obliviousness to the 
needs of others wrong? 

ROCK: Before I went to India I was 
told I would come back with an 
entirely different view of the nature of 
humanity. This is very true. India is 
more an exercise in self-knowledge 
than anything. One gets a real shock 
treatment in relativity because an 



BARRY M. RICHMAN 


awful lot that we take as absolutes are 
really relatives. 

richman: I went to India with my 
specialty being economic development 
and industrial management and came 
away with a negative feeling. You 
went with a more humanistic orienta¬ 
tion in terms of your areas of compe¬ 
tence, philosophy and religion and 
you, too, came away with a negative 
feeling. I find that fascinating. 

rock: I think it has to do with the 
fact that ninety-nine per cent of what 
is unfortunately called mysticism 
seems to be chicanery, and a particular 
kind of oppression. But out of every 
hundred Indian mystics, you meet one 
who really has something that you 
think you couldn’t find anywhere else 
in the whole world. What shook me 
was the human misery that goes far 
beyond pure poverty. 

RICHMAN : I went in with an open mind 
about cultural and religious matters. 


“Like the juggernaut 
with its gravity- 
defying structure, 
India is a 
collection of 
superimposed 
social systems.” 


having, of course, some preconcep¬ 
tions of what to expect in terms of the 
economy. I became quickly disillu¬ 
sioned by the fantastic amount of 
prejudice among the Indians, the ex¬ 
ploitation, the corruption, man’s in¬ 
humanity to man — it goes far beyond 
the caste system. 

Q: And yet there were so many Indi¬ 
ans who went along with Gandhi, and 
non-violence ... 

rock: I did meet a few of what I 
would call spiritual aristocrats. 

Q: Would these people care about 
what ivai' going on in the streets of 
Calcutta? 

rock: To the Indians even tragedy 
makes sense. This is the fundamental 
idea of Karma — every creature is 
where and what it is because of choices 
that have been made before. You can’t 
simply say it’s determinism, because 
it’s also free will. Every living thing 
can choose at the present to alter his 
course, to change his Karma, thus he 
is completely free. Even if one is a 
beggar dying on the street, there is a 
reason. It somehow belongs to the 
plan of the universe. Now, on top of 
this, compassion is valued, and is 
characteristic of one who has reached 
a certain high level of spiritual devel¬ 
opment, and is more and more free 
from his past life. There is an idea 
of compassion, but in India you don’t 
find anything comparable to the West¬ 
ern idea that we must all imitate Jesus. 

Q: What is being done to improve the 
lot of the peasants? 

RICHMAN : The government now seems 
to be trying to do more for the rural 
people. The bank nationalization was 
in part a political decision to get more 
monies to the farmers so they wouldn’t 
be exploited by the money lenders. 
They made some efforts toward land 
reform. However, the big landowners 
can still get the economies of scale and 
much higher incomes than the small 
farmers. They’re benefiting by the 
“green revolution” — the new seed 
grains, the fertilizers, more modern 
technology. The small farmer can’t or 
doesn’t try to use modern methods. 
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He is locked into a joint family system 
that keeps dividing his land into 
smaller and smaller units. The green 
revolutionis working against the small 
man, actually. 

rock: Fve heard it said that Indians 
are the most materialistic people on 
earth. I have also been asked by many 
Indians, “Why are these young hippies 
coming out here when they have all 
those cars and television sets and 
everything we wish we had, how can 
it possibly be that they’re coming over 
here and living like us and even beg¬ 
ging?” This is incomprehensible to 
them because somehow they’ve been 
caught up in the myth that consumer 
products bring joy. I was surprised to 
find this materialism so rife because 
India is reputedly so spiritual. 

Q: Was the Gandhi movement partly 
responsible for this image? 

rock: Ever since India has been 
known to the West it has had a mytho¬ 
logical character in the minds of West¬ 
erners. Gandhi has probably shaped 
the image of India in this century more 
than any other single person. 

Q: Do you think Gandhian non¬ 
violence was indigenous to India? 

rock: Yes, it was already an impor¬ 
tant feature of Indian thought twenty- 
five hundred years ago. 

Q: Then do you think there is hope for 
India in that that kind of thing sprang 
up in India? It could come out of India 
again ... 

rock: I think Gandhi was a beautiful 
man, I don’t want to denigrate him at 
all, but one feels that there was an 
element of unreality about this man 
which created a very evil situation. It’s 
almost as though one thing had given 
over into its opposite. Gandhi said that 
all his life he had been fighting for 
truth and nonviolence, and everywhere 
around him he saw dishonesty and 
violence. This was shortly before he 
died, when the whole country erupted 
into an orgy of dishonesty and 
violence. 

RiciHMAN: Gandhi’s mission wasn’t to 
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administer, it was to gain indepen¬ 
dence. The Congress party was sup¬ 
posed, in effect, to terminate once In¬ 
dia gained independence. They were 
only unified on the issue of getting rid 
of the British. They were Socialists, 
Communists, Spiritualists, religious 
men, with widely different ideologies 
in terms of how to run a country once 
you get it free. Gandhi was apparently 
willing to step down after indepen¬ 
dence so as to allow formation of new 
kinds of viable parties. Instead the 
Congress Party has remained in power 
for nearly twenty-five years. Much of 
the corruption in India is due to the 
fact that the same party has been in 
power so long. Gandhi had the good 
sense to see this when he declared that 
the mission of the party was to get 
independence and that it should be 
dismantled forthwith. 

Q: What would Gandhi have done if 
he had lived? 

RiCHMAN : He had strong ideas about 


“Ninety-nine 
per cent of 
what is 
unfortunateiy 
caiied mysticism 
seems to be 
chicanery.” 


the Gandhigfams (self-sufficient rural 
communities) and state-owned indus¬ 
try, but there’s no indication that he 
would have definitely imposed his 
ideas on the country administratively. 
He would have possibly tried to sell 
them. 

Q: Would they have worked? 

RICHMAN: No, I don’t think so be¬ 
cause of the level of population in 
relation to India’s natural resources. 
You need large scale industry and ex¬ 
ports and so on to generate enough 
even for a subsistence level in a coun¬ 
try with five hundred and fifty million 
people. 

Q: Was the Gandhi-type agrarian re¬ 
form comparable to what Mao has 
been doing? 

RICHMAN: No. Mao is doing things 
with the communes, but he also wants 
to build a great industrial economy 
which Gandhi never wanted to do. He 
wanted to keep industry to a minimum. 
Also Gandhi really didn’t have the 
notion of communes like Mao. He 
wanted communities in which each 
would own his own land, the Gandhi- 
grams. A nice idea, philosophically, 
but it couldn’t work in contemporary 
India. 

Q: The stories Fve heard about the 
distribution of aid sent by the United 
States are almost incredible ... 

rock: Everything in India is exagger¬ 
ated beyond our comprehension. Cor¬ 
ruption is much greater, the quality of 
violence is much greater ... 

RICHMAN: In a relative sense vis-a-vis 
the United States India is highly cor¬ 
rupted, but it’s much less corrupt than 
many other countries. I would say the 
Philippines is definitely much more 
corrupt than India. Very little func¬ 
tions there without corruption. In In¬ 
dia you do have the courts, a sense of 
justice. Its court system functions as 
a relatively impartial arbiter. There 
may be ways to buy off the court. I 
was impressed to find that there wasn’t 
more corruption, given the economic 
needs of the country, the leeway for 
bribing, and so on. 






rock: I once complained about the 
corruption to some of my colleagues 
at the University in Benares. One wise 
gentleman grew terribly impatient with 
my naivete, and he said “Look, in this 
country, it is tacitly understood by 
everyone that a person who gets into 
a position of power receives the re¬ 
wards of power.” This means money 
which he gets, by our standards il¬ 
legally. Corruption is almost accepted 
by the electorate. It is a kind of 
prerogative. 

RiCHMAN : But I’ve seen substantially 
more decisions made where there 
could have been corruption without 
corruption coming into the picture 
than decisions made with corruption 
coming into the picture. 

rock: You might have been somewhat 
deceived. I was deceived for a long 
time until it was pointed out to me that 
people treated me in a special way be¬ 
cause I was a Westerner. For example, 
no one ever tried to charge me any 
illegal duty when I went from one 
state to another. I was astonished to 
find that whenever my Indian friends 
went from one state to another and got 
off the train, the tax officer extracted 
illegal duties from them routinely. I 
did have a rather bad experience when 
I sent a servant of mine with a number 
of my possessions from Nepal back 
into India. He was put in prison be¬ 
cause they wouldn’t believe that he 
hadn’t stolen the things, and he didn’t 
have any money to pay an enormous 
bribe to get through. This servant was 
so honest it was almost heartbreaking. 
There were many times when he could 
so easily have cheated me or taken a 
bribe, and he never did. The integrity 
that comes in personal relationships 
counteracts a great deal of what we 
might call native dishonesty. 

But on the other hand, I was amazed 
by the political corruption in the uni¬ 
versity in Benares. I never really got 
involved in it, but once in a while I 
used to hear about incredible things 
that were going on, people being 
framed and thrown out, people having 
all sorts of weird pressures put on 
them. I once mentioned to an Indian 
friend that this was absolutely aston¬ 
ishing to me, especially in a commu¬ 
nity of people who were supposed to 


be above average in intelligence, and 
he said, “Look, you’ve never been in 
a situation where you’d starve if you 
lost your job, and practically every¬ 
one involved in this situation is in that 
predicament.” 

rxchman: Couldn’t get another com¬ 
parable job? 

ROCK: The entire economic situation 
was so tight that they did face this; 
they’re dealing with alternatives that 
I can’t even comprehend. 

RICHMAN: But, of course, in many 
cases the corruption has nothing to do 
with whether you starve or not, it’s 
just greed. The corrupt businessmen 
are largely in the upper income 
brackets to begin with, economically. 
There are quite a few cases where it’s 
a matter of starvation. But more often 


“The sense 
of personal 
responsibility 
does not exist 
in India.” 


than not, it’s beyond that. It’s just 
materialism or greediness to get even 
more. 

Q: About India's long range future: 
One of you talked yesterday about 
breaking it up into independent re¬ 
publics, 

RICHMAN : I’m afraid it would mean a 
federation of certain progressive states 
including Maharashtra, the Punjab, 
Mysore. As a country they would 
probably do quite well economically. 
As it is now the poorer states pull all 
of them down. The more affluent states 
don’t have the effect of raising the 
whole country. Behar and the UP, for 
example, are dragging the more eco¬ 
nomically efficient states down. There 
may be enough chauvinism in Bengal 
to have it independent even if it means 
starvation — that’s how chauvinistic 
they are. 


Q: Maybe they can attract enough 
Beatle types to come out there and 
buttress up the economy. You're talk¬ 
ing about lumping together the wealthy 
states as an entity, 

RICHMAN: They are also the states 
which have a different mentality and 
have achieved some social change. 

Q: You're not talking about decentrali¬ 
zation . . . 

RICHMAN: No, they already have too 
much decentralization of power. 
That’s why you have to have presi¬ 
dential rule every once in a while in 
states like Bengal. When you have 
highly ineffective decentralization of 
power, for example, you have cases 
where, rather than shifting excess food 
from Andra Pradesh to a poverty- 
stricken state, they’d rather let it rot. 
There are many cases of one state with 
a bumper crop refusing to let it go to 
another state in critically short supply. 

rock: You just can’t believe these 
stories. .. 

RICHMAN: Yes, but they are docu¬ 
mented. This over-decentralization 
has been negative, it has been ineffec¬ 
tive. What India needs is more force¬ 
ful and effective centralization. 

rock: But one of the biggest evils in 
India was invented in the West and 
duly imported to India. Bureaucracy. 

RICHMAN : They’ve taken the Western 
example of bureaucracy and brought 1 

it to the ultimate in inefficiency. Their ! 
bureaucracy functions much worse ! 

than bureaucracies in communist | 

countries which are comprehensively j 

planned economies. India is only a | 

partially planned economy. | 

rock: Another great evil is that most j 
Indians, I find, are incapable of taking J 
personal responsibility (this is why I ; 
think that democracy is just hopeless 
for them). Any Indian that you talk j 
to is full of his rights. The constitution j 

is full of the rights of Indians, but i 

there’s no one talking about his re- •- 
sponsibilities, there is no sense of re¬ 
sponsibility because the responsibility ' 
has always been taken by the rulers. ■ 


i 
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Chicago Convocation 

NEITHER SNOW 
NOR SLEET 

Although it was April, the Chicago 
weather was harsh. Braving it were 
more than one thousand Center mem¬ 
bers and their guests who participated 
actively during the six-hour Center 
symposium, “Prospects for a Learn¬ 
ing Society.” During the morning ses¬ 
sion they heard Harry S. Ashmore 
address himself to the topic, “The 
Political Process: Merchandising or 
Education?” and Arthur G. Anderson 
discuss “Education and Technology: 
How Much Can Machines Do?” 
Lively Q & A periods followed both 
presentations. 

At the luncheon meeting, shown 
below, participants heard the Rev. 
Donald Harrington discuss “The Cen¬ 
ter’s Impact on My View of Educa¬ 
tion.” Harrington had just concluded 
a two months’ stay at the Center as 
a Visiting Fellow. 

The afternoon brought statements 
by George N. Shuster on “The Future 
of Liberal Education,” F. Champion 
Ward on “What We Can Learn From 
Other Countries,” and Robert M. 



GEORGE N. SHUSTER 


Speakers and Moderators 

ARTHUR G. ANDERSON, a Center Visit¬ 
ing Fellow, is vice president for re¬ 
search and development at IBM. 

JOSEPH p. ANTONOW, an attorney, is 
active in Chicago civic groups and 
served as a member of the board of 
Roosevelt University. 

HARRY s. ASHMORE, president of the 
Center, was formerly editor-in-chief 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

JAMES H. DOUGLAS, a Chicago attor¬ 
ney, served as Deputy Secretary of 
Defense under Eisenhower. He is a 



F. CHAMPION WARD 


City, and chairman of the Liberal 
Party of New York State. 

ROBERT M. HUTCHINS, chairman of 
the Center, was former chancellor of 
the University of Chicago. 

GEORGE N. SHUSTER was president of 
Hunter College, New York City and 
is presently assistant to the president, 
Notre Dame University. He is a Cen¬ 
ter consultant. 

F. CHAMPION WARD, a former dean at 
the University of Chicago, is now 
program advisor in education, inter¬ 
national division, the Ford Founda¬ 
tion. 


Hutchins on “The Learning Society.” member of the Center’s Board. 

Audience participation following Bernard weissbourd, a Center di- 

these statements was spirited and donald Harrington is pastor of the rector, is president of Metropolitan 


informed. 



Community Church of New York Structures, Inc. of Chicago. 
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Elisabeth Mann Borgese: 

"Any Life That's Fully Lived 
is Difficult." 

Daughter of Thomas Mann, widow of G. A. Borgese, the exiled Italian 
philosopher, Senior Fellow Elisabeth Mann Borgese is a thoroughly international 
citizen. With homes in Italy and America, and coteries in Yugoslavia, Zurich, 
London and Paris, Mme, Borgese's gaze, beyond sovereignties, is 
toward synergies. 

She writes fiction prolifically, as did her father. She argues powerfully for 
world order, as did her husband. Her draft statute for an ocean regime 
(The Ocean Regime, Center Occasional Paper, Vol. I, No. 5, October, 1968) 
conceives of the oceans as ''the common heritage of mankind." Later this 
concept was adopted by the drafters of the official U.S. proposals for an 
international seabed treaty. Mme. Borgese organized the conferences 
preparatory to the first Pacem in Maribus Convocation at Malta last June, 
which she chaired. 

Mme. Borgese is the mother of two daughters, both scientists, and 
grandmother of two pre-schoolers who live in Florence. Her most recent books 
are The Language Barrier: The Intelligence of Animals and The Ascent of 
Woman, The following interview was conducted by Frank K. Kelly, 
vice-president of the Center. 


The Center Eclectics / Fourth in a Series 


Q: There have been a number of theo¬ 
ries about why children of famous 
parents have special problems in de¬ 
veloping their own abilities. Do you 
have any general thoughts on the 
subject? 

borgese: In the first place I would 
say that it is harder for a boy than 
for a girl to have a famous father, 
especially if he works in the same 
field. In our family I think it probably 
was hardest on my oldest brother who 
was a novelist. I personally did not 
feel at all repressed. On the contrary, 
I felt stimulated by the atmosphere. 

Q: Your mother is quite a personage 
too... 

borgese: I should say so. She grew 
up in a very intelligent family in 
Munich. Her father was a professor 
of mathematics. He was also one of 
the earlier patrons of Richard Wagner 
and so her girlhood home was full of 
first-rate people. My mother’s stand¬ 
ards were so terribly high that when¬ 
ever any of us did not turn out to be 
a Bruno Walter in music, or a genius 


in writing, he was just no good. We 
learned to live with this. 

Q: Did you meet Richard Wagner or 
any of his family? 

borgese: Yes, I knew his illegitimate 
grandson, Franz Beidler. He looked 
so much like Wagner that when we 
were kids we would put a beret on 
his head and look at him in profile. 
It was precisely Wagner’s. 

Q: You were born in Munich just 
after World War I and spent your first 
fourteen years there. Did your family 
suffer the unprecedented inflation in 
postwar Germany? 

borgese: I didn’t notice it much. The 
only thing I remember is that when 
we rode the rocking horse we would 
sing “the dollar rises, the dollar falls.” 
Actually, my parents had a very tough 
time. But my mother was a good and 
thrifty housewife and she protected 
my father very effectively. For in¬ 
stance, my father was never aware of 
the fact that there was a sugar short¬ 
age. Once a guest came and com¬ 


plained that there was no sugar, and 
father said, “Well, how come? I get 
all the sugar I want.” It turned out 
that my mother was hoarding all our 
sugar rations, eight of them — six for 
the children and two for the parents 
— for my father who ate it all. We 
all went without sugar. I still don’t 
eat any. 

Q: When did you leave Germany? 

borgese: In 1933. At first we wan¬ 
dered around a bit and then took 
a beautiful little house in southern 
France. In the fall we settled in 
Zurich and I went through the classic 
lycee and the conservatory of music 
there. 

Q: And you never lived in Germany 
again? 

borgese: No, my father had been 
fighting fascism since the late nine¬ 
teen twenties in his writings and lec¬ 
tures. When Hitler came into power 
father was immediately so threatened 
that he couldn’t even consider return¬ 
ing to Germany. He happened to be 
out of the country by chance on a 
lecture trip, and at first he thought his 
exile was a temporary thing, a ques¬ 
tion of but a few months, that the 
whole thing was much too crazy to 
go on for any length of time. 

Q: In Zurich did you have teachers 
who made a great impact on your 
life? 

borgese: No, I wouldn’t say that. 
The lycee was a good school, but the 
teachers were not strong personalities. 
In the city, though, there were many 
people who had an influence on me. 
Zurich at that time was a very, very 
interesting place. It was full of exiles 
from Fascist Italy, from Nazi Ger¬ 
many, from Spain, all sorts of people. 

Q: Who were some of these? 

borgese: Old Ignazio Silone, for one. 
I was quite fascinated by some of the 
Italians at that time. Silone drew my 
attention to the work of G. A. Borgese. 
I was most impressed by his book on 
fascism, Goliath, published in 1936, 
I think. And then there was Hermann 
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Hesse, who has become so popular 
with today’s youth. He was wonder¬ 
ful, he was indescribable, he was sui 
generis. He used to go skiing with me. 

Q: His photographs show him as ter¬ 
ribly stern, cold . . . 

borgese: No, he wasn’t that at all, 
oh no. He was, you might say, very 
much wrapped up in himself. He was 
really apolitical. Perhaps that’s why 
he’s so popular today with the young 
people. He was very introspective, 
but he was not dull at all. He had a 
great sense of humor, too, and told us 
funny stories. But I would not say 
that his writing had a strong influence 
on me. As a writer I think I was more 
attracted by Kafka at the time. I read 
everything he wrote when I was in my 
late teens. 

Q: Was there any other influence of 
that magnitude? 

borgese: Well, of course, Joyce. I 
read everything of his. And I de¬ 
voured the Russians. Father too. He 
read Tolstoy, Dostoevski, again and 
again and again, until his old age. 

Q: When did you first read Magic 
Mountain? 

borgese: When I was sixteen or so. 
I was very much taken by it.. . 

Q: Did you gain a whole new feeling 
toward your father when you realized 
he could write that kind of master¬ 
piece? 

borgese: No, no, no, I didn’t. I was 
so raised in the atmosphere, you know, 
it didn’t open any new vistas. I just 
admired and admired it. 

Q: And when did you leave Switzer¬ 
land? 

borgese: In 1938, just at the time of 
the Munich crisis. We were crossing 
the ocean and I remember that my 
parents were terribly depressed. When 
we arrived in Princeton my father 
went over to see Einstein and Einstein 
said that the day the Munich Pact was 
signed was the saddest day of his life. 
All this impressed me very much at 


that age. Einstein felt that war was in¬ 
evitable at that time. So did father. 
Einstein and my father and others 
differed from Bertrand Russell, who 
was against war under any circum¬ 
stances. 

Q: You must have gotten to know 
Einstein quite well .,. 

borgese: Oh, yes. He was a very 
simple and extremely charming per¬ 
son. Very easy to talk to and not 
overpowering and impressive at all. 
He had something almost childlike 
about him. And a wonderful sense of 
humor. He had so many nonscientific 
interests, ranging from music to poli¬ 
tics that there was never any dearth 
of topics for conversation. 

Q: How long did you live in Princeton? 

borgese: Not very long. Shortly after 
I arrived there I finally met Borgese. 
As I said, I had been interested in 
him ever since I had read his book 
Goliath. We met in the fall of 1938 
and married in 1939. He was one of 
the political exiles on the faculty of 
the University of Chicago so I fol¬ 
lowed him there. Robert Hutchins 
was president, of course. It took some 
time to get to know Hutchins well. 
We became closer when we started to 


do the work for the World Constitu¬ 
tion. I served as a research associate 
for the Committee to Frame a World 
Constitution. The Committee was my 
husband’s idea. It was his second 
collective endeavor to do something 
about world peace and world order. 
The first one, which also involved 
Mr. Hutchins, at the beginning at 
least, was a book called The City of 
Man. It was on this occasion, as a 
matter of fact, that Borgese came to 
Princeton to see my father, whose sig¬ 
nature he wanted for the book. That 
was how 1 met him. Then, when the 
bomb dropped on Hiroshima, my 
husband felt that we could not wait 
any longer, that the only solution was 
to try to get rid, not of the bomb, but 
of war itself. This implied some sort 
of world organization, development of 
the United Nations into some sort 
of world government. The first person 
he approached was Mr. Hutchins and 
the second, I think, was Mortimer 
Adler. The committee got under way. 
We attempted to use as many edu¬ 
cational talents as we could get hold 
of and to support organizations which 
were working in this direction. We 
didn’t have any panacea, but Borgese’s 
specific idea was that it was useless 
to discuss world government in vague 
terms. The main purpose of the world 
constitution model we finally drafted 
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was to spell out what world govern¬ 
ment might be in every detail. We 
didn’t put much stock in the United 
Nations as it was actually set up be¬ 
cause under the Charter, laws binding 
on all nations cannot be enforced. 
And Borgese was certain that an en¬ 
forcement agency was needed, one 
under political control. Otherwise 
what the world would get would be 
a police state. You had to have full- 
fledged world government. The diffi- 
••culties are enormous, yet it’s the only 
'■■hope, it’s the only solution. 

Q: Can we turn for a moment to some 
of your own personal work? 

borgese: What I really tried to be 
when I started was a musician. I 
' 'Studied music, the piano, composition 
and theory and the rest of it. I took 
my diploma. But I felt frustrated 
somehow. I blamed' my feeling on the 
■•'fact that I was a girl. There have been 
'no great woman composers. 'This got 
'me started very, very early when I 
was about twenty, oh research for my 
book. Ascent of Woman. I worked on 
it for twenty years. " 

Q: Some say the last chapter of the 
book is strictly science'fiction. Is it? 

borgese: In a way, yes, it’s a Utopia, 


on and a Warless World 

Q: It would seem logical to expect 
financial support for work toward 
world order, world peace, internation¬ 
alization of the oceans, and the like, 
from corporate entities which stand 
to gain from a stable, warless world. 
Could you identify some of the cor¬ 
porations which would benefit most? 

borgese: Among the main benefac¬ 
tors would be the oil companies. As 
long as you have lack of security of 
investment, political tensions, the 
danger of underwater warfare, you 
simply cannot fully develop these re¬ 
sources. The oil companies would 
certainly be the most directly bene¬ 
fited by the existence of an inter¬ 


ims a fantasy. I took a collective trend 
and projected it on the individual. 
What happens when all the strain and 
stress between sexes that you find in 
a collective group impinge on an indi¬ 
vidual, I developed this character who 
starts neuter and becomes a wonlan, 
then becomes a man, then neuter 
again. 

Q: Would you like to be able to do 
that, to go back and forth? 

borgese: When I was young I defi¬ 
nitely would have said, yes, because 
when I was a kid I was always wait¬ 
ing for the moment when I would 
turn into a man. I always thought 
that moment was bound to come. But 
now that I’m grown up I’d rather not 
have it come. 

Q: Why did you choose to live part 
of your time in Florence? Do you pre¬ 
fer it over other European cities? 

BORGESE: No, I wouldn’t say so. It 
may come as a surprise to you but 
I’m a very lazy person. I sort of fol¬ 
low the law of inertia. Whenever I 
land somewhere I just stay and love 
it. I feel that I am not deciding what 
to do with myself, it’s being decided 
for me. I gave up making plans long 
ago. You make plans and things turn 


out completely different so I have 
abandoned making plans. 

Q: Has your life been affected by cer¬ 
tain accidental encounters and sudden 
changes? 

borgese: I always have had the feel¬ 
ing that when I needed something or 
was ready for something that that 
thing came. 

Q: It's as John Dewey put it, '^leaning 
back on the breast of the universe." 
There's a certain internal preparation 
and then the moment comes. 

borgese: I learned that when I was 
about eighteen. My parents sent me 
to an analyst in Zurich who was a 
very fine man. Instead of doing a 
routine analysis job he let me read 
Lao Tse. These readings made a tre¬ 
mendous impression on me at that 
time. What he said was what you said 
just now, that if you want a thing too 
much you don’t get it anyway. So try 
not to want. Lao Tse has had a last¬ 
ing influence on my whole way of 
thinking. 

Q: Can we talk a bit about your work 
with dogs and chimpanzees? 

borgese: I began eight years ago and 


national ocean regime. And most of 
the world’s mining and shipping com¬ 
panies as well. 

Q: Have any such companies come 
to recognize this to the extent that 
they have contributed financially to 
the Center's on-going program to de¬ 
velop a model ocean regime satisfac¬ 
tory to all parties? 

borgese: There are now a number 
of oil companies working with us. 
One of the strongest supporters is the 
national Italian oil company, ENI. 

Q: Have any privately-owned petro¬ 
leum companies here or abroad been 
of assistance? 

borgese : It’s beginning to look hope¬ 


ful. For the first time, at the March 
conference in Naples, prior to the 
second Pacem in Maribus convoca¬ 
tion, British Petroleum and Chevron 
representatives were present. These 
companies have not yet made financial 
contributions, but at least they are con¬ 
cerned. It’s been tough going. Once 
the American Petroleum Institute took 
an official line in opposition, none of 
them deviated an inch. 

Q: Will there be a review of that 
policy? 

borgese: Eventually there will have 
to be because the official United States 
line has changed with the Nixon pro¬ 
posal for an international treaty de¬ 
claring the oceans to be the common 
heritage of mankind. 














have worked with a dog, a chimpan¬ 
zee, and an elephant, teaching them 
to discriminate between forms, to as¬ 
sociate sound and sign, sound and 
meaning, and then try to relate the 
three things together. With the method 
I have worked out I can teach any 
dog to “read and write.” My dog, 
Arlecchino, a setter, used seventeen 
letters and typed under dictation about 
sixty different words, making few 
mistakes. He had a specially built 
typewriter which permitted him to 
press the keys with his nose. Last 
month he died of old age. Happily, 
by way of replacement his compan¬ 
ion, Tada, presented me with nine 
puppies soon after. 

Q: What are some of the messages 
that he typed? 

borgese: Only what I dictated. He 
typed “good dog eat meat,” “go car,” 
and things like that. They were all 
short words, not more than four or 
five letters. He made up a few things 
of his own. In two cases I’m sure it 
was his intention. In the third case it 
might have been chance. The first 
time he was tired and simply typed 
his name and ran away, like a signa¬ 
ture. The second case was when I 
asked him “where do you want to 
go?”, he would often type “car” be¬ 
cause he loved to ride in the car. But 
the third case was the most amusing. 
One day he didn’t feel like typing at 
all, he didn’t want to cooperate. I 
persisted in dictating, trying to lure 
him with little pieces of meat, but he 
didn’t care to, he just stretched and 
yawned and lay down and wouldn’t 
cooperate. Well, all of a sudden I saw 
him put his nose to the letter “a,” and 
I thought “now I’ll just let him type 
what he wants to type,” so he went 
ahead, and without any prodding and 
placing all the spaces correctly, he 
typed, “a bad, bad dog.” This started 
me on a new experiment, to let him 
do some spontaneous typing. He grew 
to love that, got very excited over it. 
And what came out were kind of hip¬ 
pie poems. He’d put together groups 
of three or four letters and then a 
space or a few spaces as he saw fit, 
and then a real word, and then went 
again on the sound combinations. I 
broke them up into lines and made 


them look like poems. I assure you a 
lot of modern poems are not better. 

Q: Perhaps a, lot of modern poetry 
has been written by dogs. What about 
the work you^re doing with the chim¬ 
panzee? 

borgese: Well, I started the chim¬ 
panzee on exactly the same course of 
learning that I had worked out for 
the dog, to see, on the one hand, how 
this holds up, how the method holds 
up, and on the other hand, to try to 
measure the difference in intelligence 
and rate of learning between the two 
animals. It has been absolutely fas¬ 
cinating. I would say that the chimp 
learns at least six times as fast as 
the dog, so I do have hopes that we’ll 
get the chimp to use this craft of 
typing meaningfully and actively, not 
only on dictation. I think if the chimp 
wants a banana, we’ll get him to type 
banana. 

Q: Chimps have more highly devel¬ 
oped brains than dogs, haven't they? 

borgese: Yes, and their way of 
reasoning and of combining manual 
dexterity with cerebral comprehen¬ 
sion is so close to ours it’s almost 
frightening. 

Q: You've been criticized by some for 
what you're trying to do. What are 
the objections? 

borgese: To answer that I’ll tell you 
a little story. My grandmother was a 
very beautiful woman. She was an 
actress when she was young. She was 
just about as wicked as she was 
beautiful, very difficult to get along 
with. Whenever anybody told her 
anything, she would have one of two 
answers. Either she would say “I 
don’t believe it,” or she would say 
“Oh, this I know already.” As I grew 
older I found out that the world at 
large is very much like my grand¬ 
mother. When you say something, 
either the world doesn’t believe it or 
the world knows it already. So when 
I started to make plans for this dog 
I had extensive correspondence with 
a number of scientists seeking advice. 
They told me it couldn’t be done. 
And then when I outlined the steps 


I would follow, they said, “Oh, you 
poor deluded lady, you know, it’s 
much too complex, you won’t get the 
dog to do that.” Of course I went 
ahead and did it. So now they say, 
“Well, of course, it can be done.” 

Q: Mr, Hutchins puts it in a different 
way. He says there are no such things 
as good ideas or bad ideas, there are 
new ideas which are bad, and old 
ones which are good. Let me ask one 
final question. The title that you first 
wanted for your book on animal in¬ 
telligence was The White Snake. Why 
did you want that title? 

borgese: Well, I took it from a 
Grimm’s fairytale, the tale about the 
king who was very powerful and very 
strong and owed these advantages to 
a secret; he had eaten bits of a white 
snake which enabled him to under¬ 
stand the animals, to speak their lan¬ 
guage, to communicate with them. 
And they all helped him. So since my 
book centers on communication with 
animals, I wanted that title. 

Q: Have you eaten bits of the white 
snake? 

borgese: Not yet. I am still looking 
for the white snake ... ■ 


THE MALTA STORY 

Publication of Pacem in Maribus 
(Dodd, Mead & Company) has 
been postponed until the fall 
so as to include proceedings of 
the second Pacem in Maribus 
Convocation at Malta (June 29 - 
July 5). Contents of the four 
hundred page volume, edited by 
Elisabeth Mann Borgese, include 
papers and commentary by 
lawyers, ecologists, historians, 
oceanographers, military 
experts, corporate officers and 
spokesmen for the developed 
and developing nations. 
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WORLD PREVIEW OF 
NEW STANLEY KRAMER FILM 
UNDER CENTER AEGIS 


On June 23 at the new Alice Tully 
theatre in New York’s Lincoln Center, 
an invitational world preview of “Bless 
the Beasts & Children,” produced and 
directed by Stanley Kramer for Co¬ 
lumbia Pictures, will play to an audi¬ 
ence of Center directors, members, an 
assemblage of academicians, presiden¬ 
tial contenders, senators and congress¬ 
men, cabinet officials, and leaders in 
the fields of conservation and ecology. 
Proceeds from the film’s preview will 
go toward the Center’s general aca¬ 
demic program. Several years ago the 
Center joined forces with Stanley Kra¬ 
mer in presenting the world premiere 
of his film, “On the Beach,” now a 
movie classic. 


“Bless the Beasts & Children” is 
based on Glendon Swarthout’s prize¬ 
winning novel of the same title. Its 
stars are six teen-age boys — five of 
whom had never faced a camera — 
and a herd of four hundred buffalo. 
Filming was done on location in Ari¬ 
zona and California. 

In an interview with Report’s edi¬ 
tor, Stanley Kramer characterized his 
film as “a comment on the world 
scene,” as many other of his works 
have been. “This time,” Kramer said, 
“I am attempting to humiliate a seg¬ 
ment of our society.” “Bless the Beasts 
& Children” is the story of six cast¬ 
away teen-age sons of jet set parents. 
They meet at a summer camp in Ari¬ 


zona which attracts campers by adver¬ 
tising: “Send us a boy. We’ll send you 
a cowboy.” The six boys in Kramer’s 
film are “the bedwetters.” The story 
revolves around what happens when 
these under-achievers learn of a ma¬ 
cabre event held annually in Arizona, 
called “kill.” Tickets are sold state¬ 
wide. The winners in the lottery may, 
for the sum of forty dollars, go to a 
state corral and shoot one buffalo. 
They are given the head, the heart and 
a quarter of the meat. The remains go 
to charitable institutions. 

Amateur Killers: 

“I was astounded and sickened by 
the barbarous way the buffalo were 
killed,” Kramer told Report. “Often 
the shooters are amateurs and wound 
the animals in several places. They 
stagger, bleeding, around the corral 
until a sharpshooter finally delivers 
the fatal shot. All of the buffalo are 
driven to within one hundred yards of 
the shooters. If the buffalo try to move 
away they are driven back into close 
range by riders. Real hunters wouldn’t 




















have deer driven to them by beaters. 
Cattle and hogs are killed humanely. 
But not these buffalo.” 

Midway through Kramer’s film the 
boys set out to liberate the corralled 
buffalo. Clumsy on horses, lost in the 
mesas and rock formations of Ari¬ 
zona, they abandon their horses, steal 
a truck, elude the police, and are 
taunted by red neck bullies. The re¬ 
lease of the animals from their intri¬ 
cate maze of pens is accomplished as 
a threatening mob moves on the boys. 

Kramer told Report that he had out¬ 
lined the elements of his film to the 
Governor of Arizona who responded 
with enthusiasm. The vast machinery 
of location film-making was then set 
into motion. Some weeks later Kramer 
was called in by the Arizona Fish and 
Game Commission, a body appointed 
by the Governor. It took a dim view of 
Kramer’s filming the actual “shoot.” 
“They told me,” Kramer said, “that 
their shoot is necessary in order to 
‘weed out’ the buffalo, for ‘feed pur¬ 
poses.’ They heard my argument, then 
asked me to leave the room while they 


took a vote. In a minute I was called 
back into the room. The vote was neg¬ 
ative.” Thus Kramer’s buffalo scenes 
had to be filmed on Catalina Island off 
the coast of Los Angeles where a herd, 
sired by a few bison brought to the 
island in 1925 for a film, “The Vanish- 
ing American,” now lives in a wild 
state. 

Dehumanized: 

Center president Harry Ashmore was 
given a private screening of the film 
when it was in the last stages of editing. 
“I was impressed all over again,” Ash¬ 
more said, “with Kramer’s skill as a 
storyteller. The picture makes its 
points about the generally callous state 
of our society, and the peculiar hor¬ 
rors of the gun cult. It also provides,” 
Ashmore added, “a splendid, sus¬ 
penseful chase across some of the most 
spectacular Arizona landscape. The 
kids evoke laughter, as well as tears — 
and it may be that a good many of their 
elders will be on their way out of the 
theatre before all the irony sinks in. 
When it is released to the general pub¬ 


lic late this summer, ‘Bless the Beasts’ 
may turn out to be the first movie to 
provide the junior-high group with its 
own generational heroes.” 

Producer-director Kramer will join 
Center Chairman Robert Hutchins, 
president Harry Ashmore, and Center 
Board members in hosting the Lincoln 
Center event. ■ 


Ticket Availability 

Seating at the new Alice Tully 
Theatre where the world pre¬ 
view of "Bless the Beasts & 
Children" will be held on June 
23 is limited to one thousand. 
Members wishing to purchase 
tax-deductible tickets for the 
event are advised to write or 
phone at least three weeks in 
advance. New York City office: 
441 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 10017. 

Telephone: 212:986-0652 or 
0653. 
















Rexford Guy Tugwell 


A NEW DEALER LOOKS AT NIXON 


(ed. NOTE: Center Fellow Rexford Tugwell served on President Roosevelt*s 
Brains Trust, and was one of the architects of the New Deal His latest book 
Off Course (Praeger, 1971) outlines the quick erosion of Roosevelt*s global 
strategy in favor of the so-called ''containment** policy under succeeding 
presidents. Tugwell now sees a world configuration in which President Nixon 
can take up where Roosevelt left off. Herewith excerpts:) 


Nixon the politician understood the 
world more realistically than those 
who had watched his career had cal¬ 
culated. During the campaign there 
had been no hint of what was in his 
mind.... 

Nixon, in fact, began a reversal of 
many policies without delay, seeing 
well enough where the weaknesses 
had been, and knowing that he had 
not been approved in 1968 so much 
as profited from his opponent’s weak¬ 
nesses. ... 

There would be new policies, he 
said; they would rest on “an eval¬ 
uation of the world as it is, not as 
it was twenty-five years ago at the 
conclusion of World War II.” He 
then announced the Nixon Doctrine. 
Henceforth the defense and the devel¬ 
opment of other nations would not 
be primarily an American undertak¬ 
ing. Help might be given but respon¬ 
sibility would not be assumed. 

As for domestic policies, the Seven¬ 
ties should be a time for reforming — 
the welfare system, to begin with. 
Inflation must be stopped; the envi¬ 
ronment must be cleaned up. The 
main business of government must be 
to abolish hunger, provide minimum 
incomes, make better progress in pro¬ 
viding educational and other facilities. 

Like FDR: 

That this was Nixon speaking — a 
Republican, a conservative — was in¬ 
credible. He sounded, it was said, 
“almost like Roosevelt.” The Pres¬ 
ident, it was clear, was not only with¬ 
drawing from the quarter-century of 
mistaken strategies; he was pushing 
alternatives. Since Johnson had not 


been able to find the funds needed 
for his war on poverty, deficit financ¬ 
ing had become a regular resort. There 
had been no planning about all the 
new undertakings, and already there 
was acrimonious discussion of prior¬ 
ities. Between those who were encour¬ 
aged in expectations that were never 
met, and those who turned sourly 
away from overseas obligations, John¬ 
son’s supporters had grown fewer and 
fewer.... 

Another evidence of strategic fail¬ 
ure, something Roosevelt’s policy 
would have made unnecessary, and 
something Nixon could take advantage 
of, was the nearly three million Amer¬ 
ican soldiers on duty in foreign lands: 
in Europe, 310,000; in Asia (includ¬ 
ing Japan, Okinawa, Taiwan, the 
Philippines, Thailand, and South Viet¬ 
nam) 700,000; in Latin America 
25,000; then there were the fleets, the 
Atlantic 255,000, the Pacific 400,000 
(figures approximate and shifting.) 
How the containment policy had 
worked against American interests 
could be seen by noting that the Rus¬ 
sians had no soldiers serving in over¬ 
seas posts and only those abroad who 
were deployed in Eastern Europe. 

If it may be supposed that coexist¬ 
ence could have succeeded, this im¬ 
mense force might have been reduced 
to a suitable number serving in an 
international peacekeeping operation 
— say half-a-million men and perhaps 
ten per cent of the ships and planes. 
This seemed outrageously fanciful in 
1969. In 1970 it was the logical result 
of the Nixon reasoning. At the begin¬ 
ning of that year ... a comprehensive 
statement of foreign policy for the 


Seventies was issued. Nothing like this 
had ever been done before. 

No Cold War: 

In President Nixon’s document on the 
state of the world, he used the phrase 
“era of negotiation,” saying that it 
must be entered on as the only alterna¬ 
tive to continued risk of destruction. 
These were other words for “coexist¬ 
ence,” a recognition that, as Roosevelt 
had insisted, the world was in many 
respects, one, and that treating it as 
more than one might well be fatal. . . . 

He said that the developments of 
two decades have “magnified the risks 
of intractable hostility.” Thus, in a 
phrase, he repudiated the Dulles in¬ 
tention of maintaining an aggressive 
vigilance around the Russian borders. 
He elaborated: 

"Twenty years ago the United States 
and what was then the Communist 
bloc could be resigned to the mutual 
hostility that flowed from deep-seated 
differences of ideology and national 
purpose .. . 

"For us as well as our adversaries, 
in the nuclear age, the perils of using 
force are simply not in reasonable pro¬ 
portion to most of the objectives 
sought in many cases ... 

"We both have learned too that 
great powers may find their interests 
deeply involved in local conflict — 
risking confrontation — yet have pre¬ 
cariously little influence over direction 
taken by local forces.** 

In addition . .. there would be “an 
appreciation of the context of negoti¬ 
ations,” the central fact being “the in¬ 
terrelationship of international events 
. .. entwined in many complex ways.” 

How much more sophisticated this 
statement was than any made by 
American statesmen since the war! 
Gone were the threats and boasts, 
gone too the missionary determination 
to wrest the free world from wicked 
communists; gone the crocodile tears 
about small nations; and gone the 
proclamations of determination to 
man the walls of liberty. The iron cur¬ 
tain, a phrase coined by Churchill and 
accepted by Truman, was abolished as 
a controlling fiction.... Prospects of 
a viable coexistence were opened for 
the first time since 1945. ■ 
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Alexander King 

The Coming Science: 
Kaleidoscopic^ Kinetic, Evolutionary 


(ED. note: The director for scientific 
affairs, Organization for European Co¬ 
operation and Development, Britain's 
Alexander King, has received honors 
throughout the world for his scientific 
achievements, A Center Associate, 
King recently presented a paper to the 
Fellows on maintenance of the eco¬ 
system and the need for new relation¬ 
ships among the interface sciences,) 

Because we face the pollution problem 
through a miasma of ignorance, much 
new and break-through research is re¬ 
quired if serious progress is to be 
made. For example, separate geo- 
scientific approaches are predicting on 
the one hand a serious heating up of 
our planet by the end of the century 
due to the accumulation of carbon di¬ 
oxide in the upper atmosphere as a 
result of excessive combustion and a 
dwindling proportion of the earth’s 
surface covered with chlorophyl-bear- 
ing plants to maintain the oxygen level; 
and on the other hand geophysicists, 
alarmed by the discovery of liquid 
water at the base of the antarctic ice 
cap, suggest that the ice will, before 
long, slide into the ocean, devastate 
the world with monstrous tidal waves 
and trigger off the next ice age. It may 
well be that both or neither of these 
movements are to be taken seriously, 
but it would be good to know the 
probabilities. It would be interesting 
to envisage a U.S.-U.S.S.R. cooper¬ 
ative scheme for the use of atomic 
power to shave off the surface encrust- 
ments of ice in antarctica, for the sur¬ 
vival of the race. 

Much of the ignorance and preju¬ 
dice which bedevils the environmental 
discussions stems from a lack of 
knowledge of the cross-impacts of par¬ 
ticular pollutants on quite different 
activities and, vice versa. For example 
it is increasingly clear that the eutro¬ 
phication of lakes and inland seas is 
due more to the run-off of soluble fer¬ 
tilizers than to industrial pollution, but 
agricultural policy, with its objective 



of growing more food for expanding 
populations, seldom takes account of 
such matters. Then there is the notori¬ 
ous example of DDT, man’s man¬ 
made enemy No. 1, now banned in 
many countries. Yet this chemical, 
which probably cut a year off the 
second world war, so far has probably 
saved about two hundred thousand 
lives for every individual it has even 
trivially harmed. This is, of course, not 
necessarily an argument for continu¬ 
ing its use, but if we are serious about 
the developing countries we should 
stop and think a little longer. It is easy 
to argue that the world would be better 
off without the millions of people now 
living as a result of DDT, but this is 
hardly an argument to appeal to the 
sentimental ecologists. 

Zero Growth: 

There is great need therefore for a 
better sense of proportion on these 
matters, and this can only be obtained 
through more knowledge and particu¬ 
larly knowledge as to how to manage 
large and complex systems. If the web 
of problems now facing our societies is 
caused by combined forces of afflu¬ 
ence, high population density and 
technology, it seems reasonable to 
propose a control of population and 
city growth, putting a stop to economic 
growth and calling a halt to technology 


and to the scientific research on which 
it depends. Hence the new flurry of 
seminars on zero-growth, calls for a 
moratorium on science, etc. These are 
clamors which arc likely to become 
louder and which cannot be lightly dis¬ 
missed. What is true is that the disrup¬ 
tion of society and the body politic 
which would result from such action, 
as well as a new crop of enduring prob¬ 
lems, would probably produce a chaos 
greater than the present. The noble 
savage is not such an easy concept 
when developed in terms of the in¬ 
habitants of megalopolis. 

Firstly, the slowing down of growth 
at the present state, with its islands of 
poverty within the affluent world and 
the mass of subsistence misery in the 
greater world outside, would hardly be 
acceptable socially or politically. To 
the underprivileged in our own so¬ 
cieties it would appear as economic 
treachery; to the third world it would 
seem a final abdication of responsi¬ 
bility on the part of the post colonialist 
industrial countries. It should be 
noted, that even now in some Euro¬ 
pean countries obsessed by the “tech¬ 
nological gap,” the present U.S. 
policies of stressing the environment 
are seen as a political diversion from 
the apparently still necessary effort to 
increase growth through the industrial 
strength provided by the cornucopia 
of new technology. Eventually, of 
course, world needs to conserve na¬ 
tural resources will slow down eco¬ 
nomic growth — shortage of paper 
could be one of the earliest symptoms 
— but this is not for tomorrow. What 
is needed is a new attitude towards 
growth, clearer definition of national 
goals and an effort to use human wis¬ 
dom and management skills towards 
their achievement. 

Toward A Q.LI,: 

It is interesting to note that, even with 
the large growth rate expected for the 
next decade, social demand — espe¬ 
cially for education, better cities and 
transportation — will mop up most of 
the economic gain, leaving little extra 
for the individual pay packet. Indeed 
it begins to appear that in a successful 
capitalistic system, the stage will be 
reached at which social costs will be¬ 
gin to dominate over individual profit. 
In preparing new growth policies it is 
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now imperative to devise an indicator 
more suitable than the gross national 
product, which will take into account 
quality and welfare aspects. Social ac¬ 
counting has become an essential need, 
but we appear to be far from achieving 
it. In general there is a need for a new 
socio-economic theory. Can our econ¬ 
omists provide it? 

If growth is to be maintained — as 
a means rather than an end — tech¬ 
nology will be required to produce it. 
But this must not be the old exploita¬ 
tive technology with which we are 
familiar. Its control, and also the eval¬ 
uation of its economic, social and cul¬ 
tural effects, will have to be guided by 
the socio-economic techniques we 
have mentioned. This in turn will re¬ 
quire new attitudes on the part of 
industry. There are in fact signs that a 
few of the larger multinational firms 
are reassessing their functions, looking 
beyond the elementary one of profit 
making, responding to the signs of the 
times. However, long-term self-inter¬ 
est on the part of capitalist industry 
does seem to necessitate the adoption 
of a modicum of social responsibility. 

Evaluation of the probable conse¬ 
quences of alternative technological 
decisions will inevitably become a 
national and, because it is a very costly 
business, international affair. There 
seems to be no reason why technology 
should not serve human ends, but these 
ends must be made explicit and the 
boundary conditions established. 

Interface: 

A case of particular promise and 
danger, now being unveiled by science, 
is to be found at the interface of bi¬ 
ology, neurology, molecular biology, 
psychology and genetic engineering. 
The range of new possibilities repre¬ 
sented by an understanding of how the 
cerebral mechanism operates and can 
be modified could lead to a man-made 
evolution towards a creature superior 
to man as we know him, or, alterna¬ 
tively, lacking the wisdom to play God. 
Man could employ these as a means 
for his destruction, finding them more 
subtle and more monstrous than his 
other plaything, the bomb. 

Discussions on this subject recently 
at the Center remind us that together 
with the possibility of control and 
modification of the nervous system 


comes influence over life and death, 
that is, control (as ever for good and 
evil) of human potentiality and 
achievement. The new biological 
knowledge is already beginning to 
have its influence on social problems. 
For example, if, as it appears, the ir¬ 
reversible biological process which de¬ 
termines a child’s capacity for learning 
throughout his life is established in the 
first few months of life, present poli¬ 
cies for equality of opportunity, for 
education, become a marginal and 
very expensive abberation. 

The creation of new knowledge is 
an intrinsic human characteristic since 
the Garden of Eden, and any attempt 
to stop it would be futile. Last year the 
“Year 2000” group of the European 
Cultural Foundation, meeting at Bel- 
lagio, called for the creation of a 
European (and eventually World) 
Council to consider the consequences 
for humanity of the new biology. Such 
a Council is, no doubt, necessary but 
if, as is probable, it were to be consti¬ 
tuted from clever and powerful rather 
than wise men, it could all too easily 
prove to be yet another vested interest 
group for the manipulation of man. All 
in all, it might be best if such a Council 
would give initial and perhaps unique 
support to genetic engineering applied 
to that delightful and clever creature 
the porpoise, as a possible replacement 
of man. 

Cross-Impact: 

It has been argued that the present 
cluster of multivariant, universal and 
interacting problems can no longer be 
attacked, with any hope of success, 
through the conventional mechanisms 
of our present social and political sys¬ 
tems. To fight pollution and preserve 
our environment is a fine and worthy 
cause, but lacking a wider perspective 
of knowledge and method it can only 
remove a few superficial symptoms of 
a disease but hazily diagnosed and of 
origin unknown. The time is past when 
we have to deal with simple problems 
and hope for individual solutions. The 
size and complexity of society is now 
such, that changing a few variables as 
a consequence of a ponderous, igno¬ 
rant and unrepresentative political 
process, is likely, through a readjust¬ 
ment of the internal forces of the sys¬ 
tem, to produce unexpected results in 


quite other parts of the system, which 
will not easily be seen as resulting from 
the new policy. 

Present structures of government 
and of learning are not geared to the 
new necessities. Government agencies 
arc normally static, vertical structures, 
designed for the needs of earlier, 
simpler days. Together with such 
structural inadequacy, conceptual 
thinking for the future is still mainly 
of a linear projection type, quite un¬ 
suitable for a high inertia dynamic situ¬ 
ation. Where in government is it pos¬ 
sible to link and measure the cross¬ 
impact say of the rambling world 
monetary situation, world population 
increase, environmental deterioration, 
student unrest and the deepening 
alienation of city dwellers? 

New Dynamics: 

The growth of knowledge is similarly 
constrained within an equally rigid 
pattern of disciplines, appropriate 
enough a century ago. The significant 
advances in the natural sciences are, 
however, no longer in the classical 
categories such as chemistry, physics 
or geology. The interface subjects such 
as biochemistry, geophysics, molecular 
biology, cybernetics or neurophysi¬ 
ology have, through the vitality of their 
proponents and the evident impor¬ 
tance of their discoveries, been ac¬ 
commodated, at least in the United 
States, within the traditional university 
structures, although old Europe still 
clings, in the main, to its outworn 
faculty system. Yet at the frontiers, 
knowledge is developing its own dy¬ 
namics. The primary interface subjects 
are forging new relationships, produc¬ 
ing new topics of possibly ephemeral, 
although of great immediate impor¬ 
tance — temporary sciences, as it 
were, at points of concentration and 
cross-impact of different significant 
discoveries. Science then, is itself be¬ 
coming a kaleidoscopic, kinetic evolu¬ 
tionary activity for which present at¬ 
titudes and structures are archaic. This 
dynamic development does not stop at 
the frontiers of natural science; it per¬ 
vades the social sciences and will in¬ 
fluence the humanities producing that 
unity of knowledge which was science 
before the Anglo-Saxon heresy con¬ 
strued science narrowly in terms of 
natural philosophy. ■ 
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Eulah Laucks 

Women and Constitutional Rights 


(Center Board member, Eulah Laucks, 
delivered the following remarks at a 
recent Center-sponsored series on the 
constitutional crisis.) 

Despite what you may hear about the 
lunatic fringe of the women’s libera¬ 
tion movement, the women’s revolu¬ 
tion in America is no joke. It is not a 
fad or a fashion that will soon fade 
away. I believe that within twenty 
years those of us who live that long will 
be part of a society in which women 
will have as much to say and do about 
it as men will. 

To substantiate this I might start by 
looking at what is happening in areas 
in higher education that in the past 
have been restricted to men. There is 
now at least one woman dean of a law 
school. In 1969 the California Institute 
of Technology hired its first woman 
professor and admitted women under¬ 
graduates. Yale University recently 
admitted rather a high percentage of 
women undergraduates. There are one 
hundred or more colleges and uni¬ 
versities (among them Princeton, Cor¬ 
nell, Northwestern — and of course, 
Radcliffe and Bryn Mawr) that are 
offering a wide range of courses in 
female studies for full credit. Some, 
like San Diego State, have full formal 
programs on women, with ten or more 
courses. * Some medical schools are 
allowing women to raise families while 
training, and are even providing day¬ 
care centers for children, to encourage 
more women to enter the field. 

A Woman Justice? 

Women are entering many formerly 
all-male job areas. There are now two 
hundred and fifty female air traffic con¬ 
trollers in the United States, and the 
Air Force is using their services fre¬ 
quently. We have a dozen or so women 
directors of major federal bureaus, and 
several women ambassadors. Presi¬ 
dent Nixon is now being urged to name 
a woman to the Supreme Court. We 
already have women judges on state 
supreme courts and federal district 
courts. 



In the masculine world of conduct¬ 
ing symphonies, there is now a woman 
leading the American Symphony in 
New York’s Lincoln Center, and an 
assistant female conductor at the New 
York Philharmonic orchestra. There is 
a woman crew member on a U.S. flag 
freighter and the first American wo¬ 
man scientist has been sent to conduct 
field studies in Antarctica. American 
women haven’t made it yet in the at¬ 
mospheric and space sciences, but they 
now comprise three per cent of the 
once strictly male earth and marine 
scientists. 

In finance, several women have 
scaled the Wall Street citadel. One has 
a seat on the New York Stock Ex¬ 
change, another is a member of the 
American Stock Exchange, a third is 
president of a major stock brokerage 
firm. The Chicago Board of Trade, 
world’s largest commodities exchange, 
after one hundred and twenty years a 
male sanctum, admitted a woman last 
year. * Women are now managing 
banks. One female president of a Cali¬ 
fornia national bank employs only 
women. A bank in St. Louis has a fif¬ 
teen member women’s advisory board 
of directors. There are at least two 
women at the head of large advertising 
agencies, who, by the way, are spend¬ 
ing a good deal of time pressing for the 
elimination of moronic and insulting 
references in commercials and ads that 
portray women as simpletons. 


And in spite of David Susskind, the 
proportion of serious programs and 
articles on women in the various media 
is steadily rising. As one writer put it: 
the entire communications industry is 
infiltrated by female Trojan horses and 
borers from within. There are indica¬ 
tions that the men who run these media 
are listening with at least one ear. 

Equal Opportunity Churches: 

But what is happening to women in 
business and finance may have less im¬ 
pact in the long run for women’s rights 
than what is happening to them in the 
Church. As an institution, the Church 
has practiced discrimination against 
women probably longer and more fla¬ 
grantly than any institution in society. 
Now, there is a growing urgency in 
hierarchical discussions about finding 
ways to make it possible for women to 
take part in substantive Church affairs 
— even as priests and bishops. The¬ 
ologians all over the world are reex¬ 
amining scriptural sources and dogma 
for guide lines in formulating new 
policies on women that will in some 
degree accord with modern realities. 
Seventy denominations around the 
world now permit the ordination of 
women to the ministry, and almost all 
newly unified churches provide such 
rights for women. At the last Episcopal 
General Convention, a push for the 
ordination of women was defeated by 
only a narrow margin. 

The Lutheran Church in America 
recently voted overwhelmingly to au¬ 
thorize ordination of women. Presby¬ 
terians, Methodists, Baptists, the 
United Church of Christ, and others 
already have clergywomen. In practi¬ 
cally all churches, women are now 
quietly acquiring the academic creden¬ 
tials for roles as ministers. 

In the Roman Catholic Church 
there are now some spring-like shoots 
of awareness popping up to proclaim 
a thaw. Pope Paul startled the world 
recently by appointing five women to 
posts in the Curia. That is a little like 
letting women join the Trappist 
monks. Paul has also elevated two fe¬ 
male saints to “Doctor of the Church” 
—a position formerly for males only. 

In many Roman Catholic dioceses, 
women have gained a foothold at the 
altar gates as lectors, if not as occu¬ 
pants of the pulpit. And theologians of 
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a Roman Catholic commission on 
women’s status in the Church declared 
a short time ago that there is no in¬ 
surmountable Biblical or dogmatic 
obstacle to the ordination of women. 

Test Cases: 

Now, if I have at least partially con¬ 
vinced you that the women’s revolu¬ 
tion is a going thing, let me turn to 
some of the legal entanglements that 
will likely result in the years immedi¬ 
ately ahead. Even though the 1964 
Civil Rights Act prohibits job dis¬ 
crimination based on sex, as well as 
race; and even though twenty-five 
states have laws dictating equal pay 
for equal work, there still has been 
only limited enforcement of such rul¬ 


ings. Also, forty-three states still have 
so-called “protective” legislation in 
effect which prohibits women from 
working overtime, thus giving men un¬ 
fair advantage when applying for jobs 
that sometimes require overtime. 

Until recently, women have scarcely 
been aware of the possibilities open to 
them for redress of some of these in¬ 
equities. Now, complaints and suits 
are proliferating all over the country. 
Betty Friedan, probably the most 
prominent American feminist, predicts 
that, in coming months, case after case 
will be pushed to the Supreme Court. 
What all this means in terms of already 
overloaded court calendars. I’ll leave 
to the constitutional lawyers. How¬ 
ever, this may be a good reason for 


hastening the passage of the proposed 
women’s rights amendment. Clarifica¬ 
tion of the status of women by amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution should have 
the force of eliminating many of these 
contests. 

Opening Pandora's Box: 

If and when the amendment is passed, 
and people become fully aware of the 
significance of its being literally “on 
the books,” we shall be facing some 
very fundamental changes. What will 
happen to property laws, under which 
now in some states a women’s property 
and income are still under the control 
of her husband? In most states she 
cannot use her maiden name if her 
husband objects, and she can’t main- 


NEW FACES 


Spring at the Center was a time of many arrivals 

and departures and wide-ranging discussion among 

men and women of many disciplines and reference frames. 


JAMES P. GRANT, 
president, Overseas 
Development Council, 
outlined the dimensions of 
imminent global 
unemployment which he 
detailed in a monograph, 
The Labor Force Explosion, 
a Challenge to the World. 
Grantsought the thinking 
of Center fellows as to 
possible preventive and/or 
palliative measures. 
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PAUL NEWMAN, 
film producer, director, 
actor, and winner of many 
awards, has become a 
member of the Center's 
Board of Directors. He and 
his actress wife, Joanne 
Woodward, have long been 
active in public affairs. In 
1969 they were honored as 
"Mother and Father of the 
Year For Peace" at the 
World Mother's Day 
Assembly. 


MORRIS NEIBURGER, 
professor and former 
chairman, Department of 
Meteorology at UCLA, was 
president of the American 
Metereological Society and 
is internationally regarded 
as one of the'world's leading 
experts on air pollution. He 
led a Center discussion on 
Social Motivation and the 
Physical Environment. 



ESSIE EDDINS 
came to the Center with her 
husband, philosopher 
Berkely Eddins. A graduate 
nurse, Mrs. Eddins went on 
to take her M.A. in sociology 
at the University of Denver, 
and Is now a Ph.D, candidate 
at the State University of 
New York at Buffalo. Her 
dissertation, Social Identity 
of Unmarried Minority 
Adolescent Pregnant Girls, 
will be based on extensive 
testing and interviewing. 
While at the Center Mrs. 
Eddins completed part of 
her forthcoming book, 
Changing Health Patterns 
and the Black Community. 





ALAN GEWIRTH, 
professor of philosophy, 
University of Chicago, 
offered a paper for Center 
discussion on Civil Liberties 
as Effective Powers. His 
articles in various 
philosophical journals 
include. The Non- 
Trivializability of 
Universalizability; Must One 
Play the Moral Language 
Game?; The Justification of 
Egalitarian Justice. He is now 
at work on a thirty thousand 
word monograph on Ethics 
for publication in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
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tain a- separate domicile for tax or 
voting purposes. What of inheritance 
laws? Will the present community 
property laws, for example, as they 
relate to inheritance, have to be com¬ 
pletely overhauled? 

How will legal individuality for 
women, in areas where formerly their 
rights inhered in their husbands, affect 
income tax laws and social security 
regulations? I am not very familiar 
with Social Security regulations; I un¬ 
derstand there are inequities, espe¬ 
cially for widows, and for divorced 
and single women in the latter. Cer¬ 
tainly there are inequities now in in¬ 
come tax regulations relating to single 
persons. At any rate, when women are 
earning as much money as men are. 


the whole Social Security and income 
tax structure, and a lot else, may have 
to be changed. 

What will happen to child custody 
procedures in divorce cases? Who will 
get the children: Will the mother still 
be the parent given preference for 
physical custody? Will the legal re¬ 
sponsibility for child support be 
shared? Suppose overpopulation be¬ 
comes critical to the point that laws 
are passed limiting the number of 
children a family may have. What con¬ 
stitutional rights will a woman have 
over her own body if she elects to have 
more children than the limit pre¬ 
scribes? 

To paraphrase Professor Leo Kano- 
witz, in his book. Women and the Law, 


the basic rule that has been adhered to 
up to the present is that woman must 
yield her rights as an individual to the 
presumed needs of social stability, as 
interpreted by men. This attitude 
stems from the Adam syndrome, 
which presumes woman’s God- 
directed inferiority to the male, and is 
rooted in English common law tradi¬ 
tion, providing that the husband and 
wife are as one, and that one is the 
husband. 

Since the passage of a women’s 
rights amendment, and the greater ac¬ 
tivity of women, in public life will 
require radical changes in this attitude, 
one can see why it will have taken al¬ 
most fifty years to get the amendment 
out of Congressional cloak rooms! ■ 


WALTER ADAMS, 
professor of economics, 
served as acting president of 
Michigan State University 
in 1968. During a week at 
the Center he led two major 
discussions, the first on the 
intangibles and catalysts of 
campus uprisings. Adams's 
second presentation revolved 
around the not new 
government-industrial-labor 
complex, of which the 
military-industrial complex 
has grown as a powerful 
offshoot. Although Adams 
would like to see the country 
return to a marketplace 
economy, he was less than 
sanguine about the 
probability. 




MAURICE N, WALSH, 
associate clinical professor of 
psychiatry, UCLA, authorized 
biographer of Ernest Jones, 
is author of over forty 
monographs, among them 
The Case of Rudolph Hess, a 
Specimen Study of a Narcis¬ 
sistic Leader; Some Character 
Aspects of the Satirist; Notes 
on the Neurosis of Leonardo 
da Vinci. Walsh was editor of 
the new anthology. War and 
the Human Race (Elsevier, 
1970). He came to the Center 
to discuss the need for 
intensive research into the 
phenomenon of war, which 
he calls "recurrent mass 
homicide." 


BETTY MUTHER JACO'*, 
the new vice chancellor for 
development. University of 
the New World at Valais, 
Switzerland, collaborated 
with her political scientist 
husband, Philip E. Jacob, on 
a five year project, 
International Studies of 
Values in Politics, Involving 
teams of researchers in 
Poland, Yugoslavia, the 
United States, and three 
different language states in 
India. She outlined the 
project at a recent Center 
symposium. 



WILLIAM BENTON, 
former United States Senator 
from Connecticut, United 
States ambassador to 
UNESCO, is chairman of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
and the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Educational 
Corporation. He came to the 
Center to discuss proposals 
for the founding of a 
Communications Media 
Council. 




JOHN P. HUMPHREY, 
professor of law and political 
science, McGill University, 
Montreal, has served as 
president of the Canadian 
Commission, International 
Year for Human Rights, 
rapporteur of the I.L.A. 
Committee on Human Rights, 
and director, Division of 
Human Rights of the U.N. 
Secretariat. At the Center, 
Humphrey discussed the 
Canadian Constitutional 
crisis, and explained his 
dissenting view as a member 
of the Canadian Royal 
Commission on the Status 
of Women. 
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Norton Cinsburg 

Southeast Asia Offshore Oil Boom 

(ed. note: Norton Ginsburg, recently arrived visiting fellow, professor of 
geography, the University of Chicago, president of the Association of 
American Geographers, is regarded as a world authority on Southeast Asia. 
In an interview with Report^^* editor he gave his view on some potential 
fuse points in that area.) 


Q: You have recently said that all of 
Southeast Asia will become a com¬ 
mercial province of Japan. In view of 
this, do you agree that heavy Ameri¬ 
can investment in offshore oil explora¬ 
tion and exploitation in the Gulf of 
Thailand and the South China sea 
could be, as one oil executive said, 
''the stupidest thing the oil industry 
has ever done''? 

ginsburg: I don’t think that’s the 
reason for saying such investment is 
stupid. If Southeast Asian countries 
will give concessions to American 
or American-dominated companies, 
that’s their business. Japan will get its 
own concessions and will probably be 
willing to buy from American com¬ 
panies. But we don’t yet know how 
much oil there is under the continen¬ 
tal shelf that underlies the southern 
shallow part of the South China Sea. 
It is assumed that because the southern 
half of the South China Sea is an ex¬ 
tension of the continent, and because 
there are extensive on-shore deposits 
already being tapped in Indonesia, that 
there ought to be oil offshore. But no¬ 
body knows this yet, and no drilling 
has yet taken place. 

I don’t mean to say that there isn’t 
a big oil exploration rush going on out 
there because there is. Singapore is the 
major outfitting center for it. But it’s 
only within the past year or so that 
photographical exploration has seri¬ 
ously taken place in the Gulf of Thai¬ 
land off the coast of Cambodia and 
Vietnam. The probabilities are fairly 
high that there will be some oil there. 
But the probabilities are even higher 
that there will be large offshore oil de¬ 
posits in those areas farthest removed 
from Vietnam and Cambodia in what 
are recognized to be the territorial or 
continental shelf waters of Indonesia 
and Malaysia. In fact, it’s most likely 



that offshore oil will be found south of 
Singapore and in the waters immedi¬ 
ately west of Malaysian Borneo and 
the state of Brunei, and that crude 
would be attractively low in sulfur. 

Q: If American interests go for oil in 
the waters of what you call China's 
"inner Asian zone" — what happens? 

ginsburg: The Mainland Chinese 
aren’t going to care much about the 
Malaysian and Indonesian areas ex¬ 
cept for the fact that the Chinese lay 
claim to much of the South China Sea 
west of Borneo. But they will be con¬ 
cerned about any United States activ¬ 
ity in the waters off the coasts of Thai¬ 
land, Cambodia and South Vietnam. 
And they’ll be even more interested in 
and most distressed about what hap¬ 
pens in the waters around Taiwan and 
the islands directly to the north for 
which concessions are being let by the 
Nationalist Chinese. 

This is an explosive situation. The 
Japanese are involved, the Nationalist 
Chinese are involved, the South Kor¬ 
eans are involved, and the Mainland 
Chinese are involved to the extent that 
the territorial and continental shelf 
waters off Taiwan are regarded by 


them as theirs. The East China Sea 
is also continental shelf sea. The likeli¬ 
hood of oil there is considerable. If it 
is found, Peking will argue that the 
Taiwan government hasn’t the right to 
let out the concessions. So will the 
South Koreans. At present exploration 
is being carried out by Americans and 
Japanese, under agreement with the 
Nationalists; but in view of the con¬ 
flicting claims, the State Department 
has informed the Americans that their 
safety in those waters cannot be guar¬ 
anteed. On the other hand, American 
companies, I understand, are likely to 
be favored by South Vietnam and 
Cambodia with respect to concessions 
in the Gulf of Thailand. 

Q: Would it not be in the best inter¬ 
ests of United States oil companies to 
see a stable, neutral, coalition govern¬ 
ment in Vietnam so that any conces¬ 
sions are less likely to be cancelled? 

ginsburg: I suspect that if there is a 
neutralist government in South Viet¬ 
nam or if the whole Indochinese 
peninsula is neutralized — which is 
not a remote possibility — bids for 
concessions might be invited from 
a number of countries: Japan, the 
United States, Great Britain, Italy, 
even Romania, Poland and the 
U.S.S.R. All have the technology to 
carry out the needed exploration. 

Q: Is it necessary to maintain a con¬ 
tinuing United States presence in or 
around Indochina in order to give us 
a crack at this oil? 

ginsburg: I don’t think so. Assertions 
that offshore oil is a major reason for 
our support of the South Vietnamese 
and Cambodian governments are 
really inappropriate. I’d be the last to 
deny that there are oil lobbyists in 
Washington pressing for an American 
presence that would protect their pro¬ 
spective interests, but that this is a 
major issue in the formulation of 
American foreign policy seems so im¬ 
probable to me that I simply cannot 
accept it. The primary reason for our 
Southeast Asia presence is a continu¬ 
ation of the containment policy de¬ 
veloped by John Foster Dulles, a 
policy which we are carrying out in a 
decreasingly enthusiastic way. 
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If our foreign policy were based on 
oil, our relations with Indonesia, Thai¬ 
land, and Malaysia would be more 
important than with anybody else. 
Obviously, if the United States has 
no diplomatic relations with certain 
Southeast Asian governments, we 
wouldn’t be able to compete with other 
countries in exploitation of oil. But 
that isn’t the way it’s going to be. We’re 
going to have friendly representation 
and response in Indonesia and Malay¬ 
sia and, for that matter, Thailand. 
Even if we withdraw from South Viet¬ 
nam and the general balance of power 
in that area is modified, with China 
coming to exert a somewhat greater 
influence, and with Japan eventually 
economically dominating a number of 
Southeast Asian countries — none of 
this would mean that we’d be ruled 
out. 

The simple fact is that the United 
States doesn’t really need to resort to 
Southeast Asian petroleum reserves, 
in terms either of its own security or of 
the economic welfare of its oil com¬ 
panies. We don’t need that oil for our¬ 
selves. We don’t need it for interna¬ 
tional trade purposes. In strictly eco¬ 
nomic terms it might be advantageous 
if we had access to it and control over 
it, but it’s hardly a basis for develop¬ 
ing a policy contrary to that now 
evolving — which involves, among 
other things, a withdrawal of troops 
from the Indochinese peninsula and a 
generally lower profile of the U.S. 
presence in Southeast Asia. 

From the Japanese point of view, 
Southeast Asia is a logical extension of 


the Japanese cosmos. They are likely 
to take longer risks and lower profits 
than we would accept in moving into 
that area. The Chinese also may act 
that way. Until now they haven’t had 
much capital to invest, but in due 
course they might begin to compete 
with Japan in that part of the world. 

The major friction point between 
Japan and China is, as I said, Taiwan. 
The Japanese maintain relations with 
the Nationalist government and are 
doing substantial business with Tai¬ 
wan. From the Chinese point of view 
— both the Nationalists and the Com¬ 
munists— the question of an inde¬ 
pendent Taiwan is not discussable. 
It’s my forecast that if Peking were 
voted into the United Nations and 
given the Chinese seat on the Security 
Council, it would not take that seat 
if a seat in the General Assembly 
were reserved for Nationalist China. 

Q: As a geographer how can you ex¬ 
plain Peking's fixation on Taiwan? 

ginsburg: It certainly isn’t because 
of Taiwan’s great economic value, al¬ 
though it is prosperous. It’s more than 
that; it’s fundamentally political and 
psychological, rooted in the fact that 
Taiwan had no historical existence 
prior to its becoming Chinese toward 
the end of the Ming Dynasty. All 
Chinese agree to this, other than, per¬ 
haps, many Taiwanese themselves. 

Q: When Chiang Kai-shek goes, is 
there a possibility of a deal between 
his successors and Peking; one which 


would set Taiwan up as a special 
province; possibly something along the 
lines of the arrangement between the 
United States and Puerto Rico? 

ginsburg: Well, that’s a thought. I 
haven’t heard that proposed before. 
But there is some precedent in Chi¬ 
nese Communist relations with other 
peripheral parts of the country that 
bears on this problem. There are at 
least two major instances — one in 
Sinkiang and one in Tib^t — when the 
Chinese Communists m^de deals with 
regional leaders. (We used to call them 
warlords.) These leaders weren’t ideo¬ 
logically communist, but they con¬ 
trolled the apparatus of power in out¬ 
lying areas. In effect the Communists 
eventually integrated them into the ad¬ 
ministrative apparatus of the country, 
kept them as governors or admini¬ 
strators, and gave them some kind of 
special Party status. 

Something like that could conceiv¬ 
ably happen to Taiwan. This would 
be abetted by the unrest of the ten mil¬ 
lion Taiwanese who are very un¬ 
friendly toward the three million Na¬ 
tionalist Chinese and their descendants, 
who came over as refugees from the 
Communists in 1947 and 1948 and 
proceeded to dominate the island. 
What the Japanese would like, in their 
turn, I believe, would be an indepen¬ 
dent Formosa which would not lay 
claim to Mainland China, and which 
the Peking government would recog¬ 
nize as independent, and which would 
become again, in effect, an economic 
province of Japan. ■ 
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Around the Center's Green Table 


SHORT TAKES 


The Managerial Type 
(in Mainland China) 

The Communist Chinese industrial 
managers come close to professional 
American managers in many ways. It 
amazed me. Their notion of time, 
meeting schedules, systemization of 
operations, planning, integrating with 
other units and departments, setting up 
control systems to Iceep on target and 
to discern whether corrective action is 
needed — all this reminds me of the 
American approach. The Chinese 
Communist manager is much closer to 
the professional American manager 
than the Indian or Japanese. 

— BARRY M. RICHMAN 


A New Way to Handle 
Campus Crises? 

A number of university administrators 
in America, in reflecting on recent 
campus disorders, have emphasized 
that there were no identifiable crucial 
issues, the solution of which would 
have brought the troubles to an end. 
Does this perhaps indicate that, in 
searching for “issues,” one is applying 
a structurally inappropriate system of 
analysis? 

It might be useful to think in terms 
of a concept introduced by the social 
anthropologist and psychologist, 
Gregory Bateson, that of “schismo- 
genesis.” (A schismogenesis is a pro¬ 
cess occurring between two — or oc¬ 
casionally more — interacting parties 
or tendencies. Its defining character¬ 
istic is that the process is of such a 
kind that one party provokes in the 
other behavior which will in turn 
provoke the first to still further pro¬ 
voke the second, and so on and on, 
usually to some grand climax or 
bust-up.) 

Bateson distinguished two types of 
schismogenesis: symmetrical, in which 
each party is trying to outdo the other 
in some form of activity (an arms 


race, a“man-on-the-moon” race, com¬ 
petition for “keeping up with the 
Joneses”) or complementary, in which 
one party is trying to do the opposite 
of the other (a dominance-submission 
struggle, a freedom-possessiveness 
battle between spouses, “the law-and- 
order boys” against “democratic pro¬ 
testers” within a University). If one 
sees such situations as involving schis¬ 
mogenesis, then one is not so tempted 
to feel that if only the important issue 
can be identified and dealt with, the 
problem will be solved. Much more, 
one will ask the quite different ques¬ 
tion, how can one handle a schismo¬ 
genesis? 

I certainly have no sure-fire recipe. 
The only two types of tactics occur¬ 
ring to me are: the pessimistic, but 
perhaps more practical, is to let it rip 
up to its climax, but to try to limit the 
numbers affected by it, and the num¬ 
ber of subsidiary issues sucked in to 
the vicious spiral; the other is to try to 
change the subject completely, to raise 
some other emotionally powerful issue 
which involves values completely other 
than, and incommensurable with, 
those about which the schismogenesis 
is occurring, as for instance, a couple 
which is running a schismogenesis 
about infidelity and possessiveness 
may lower their temperature on this if 
the question of bringing up a new baby 
crops up. — C. P. WADDINGTON 


What's So Top Secret? 

At the Ballistic Laboratory at the 
Aberdeen Proving Grounds a study 
was made directly after World War II 
of the “classified” material in the files. 
It was found that empirical errors of 
measurement accounted for about 
thirty per cent of what was classified; 
meaningless and/or contradictory 
statements accounted for about sixty 
per cent, while about nine per cent was 
simply well-known materials, tables of 
logarithms, and the like. Less than one 
per cent of the classified matter ap¬ 
peared to be possibly accurate and po¬ 
tentially meaningful. But since there 
was no logical test for relevancy it was 
impossible to program a computer or 
anything else to make any sense out 
of even this one per cent. 


I cite this to point out that the whole 
notion about whether there are sci¬ 
entific secrets or not, and if so whether 
they can be used for decision-making, 
is a shaky one. 

Take the CIA. It operates by the 
scriptural injunction that the right 
hand shouldn’t know what the left 
hand is doing. For everything in the 
CIA files there is something to the 
contrary. So you have a situation 
where almost everything hidden away 
tends to be contradicted within the 
same set of files. There is a law of logic 
which states that if you have a con¬ 
tradiction, then anything follows, so 
you can put anything you want into 
classified files and it will be true, and, 
I may add, also false. If you know that 
everything may be there, that any arbi¬ 
trary statement can be put into the 
files, then you don’t need the CIA in 
order to manufacture information. 

Much of what is used in the courts 
as evidence has, on analysis, turned 
out not to have been gotten by wire¬ 
tapping or other occult means, but was 
simply dreamed up by somebody. I’m 
frankly worried about the enormous 
amounts spent for agents and wiretap¬ 
pers and computers, etc., to produce 
what is essentially nonsense. It’s the 
old doctrine: garbage in, garbage out. 

What I’m talking about is what 
some philosophers call a pathetic fal¬ 
lacy. Social scientists are worried 
about restriction of free speech, and 
so on, which, in their view is a corol¬ 
lary of classification of information. 
But this is not really information from 
the semantic point of view. The great 
swindle put over on us by politicians, 
political scientists, lawyers, and the 
like, is that there is such a thing as 
relevant information, that it is actually 
used in decision-making, and that there 
somewhere exist wise men who know 
how to use it. 

Further, if you have nonsense — 
“noise in the system” — public opin¬ 
ion doesn’t mean anything. It’s public 
whim, unstable, shifting. The Gallup 
poll is simply a feedback of this non¬ 
sense. It asks, for example, who are 
the world’s ten most admired men? 
The public names the only men they 
ever heard of — Billy Graham, the 
Pope, and that type, year after year, 
no matter what. 

— JOHN WILKINSON 
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Mao Tse-Tung, Chou En-Lai, and the People's Republic of China 


■ PROF. JOHN G. GURLEY of Stanford 
University’s Department of Econom¬ 
ics traces the economic development 
of the People’s Republic of China as 
an attempt to achieve socialism by 
building up the entire country simul¬ 
taneously — over the ruins left by the 
Nationalists. Both peasants and Avork- 
ers, during the years since the ouster 
of Chiang Kai-shek, seem to have 
benefited by the effort to promote the 
sense of equal worth of ail persons in 
Chinese society. 

Title: China: Economic Development 
in a Human Context. 

■ EDWIN o. REISCHAUER, former U.S. 
Ambassador to Japan and now pro¬ 
fessor of Far Eastern History at Harv¬ 
ard University, points out that if the 
United States cannot break free from 
the myths and fears underlying its 
foreign policy toward Mainland China 
it may not survive the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. Reischauer undertakes to re¬ 
view some of these myths and suggests 
how the United States might move in 
the direction of a new policy vis-a-vis 
Peking. Title: The Myth of the China 
Menace. 

■ If U.S. policy on foreign aid is to 
succeed, more understanding of the 
nature of peasant revolutions is 



EDWIN O. REISCHAUER 


required. In this audio tape pavel 
E isLER, Czechoslovakian economist, 
and Center Fellow, harvey wheeler, 
discuss the sharp differences between 
Soviet and Chinese economic develop¬ 
ment and why many developing na¬ 
tions prefer the Chinese model. Title: 
The Green Revolutions. 

■ If we cannot break free from the 
nineteenth century myth underlying 
our foreign policy, we may not survive 
the twentieth century to enter the 
twenty-first. Nowhere is the danger 
more serious than in the foreign poli- 



harveV wheeler 


cies of the United States and Japan 
toward MainlandChina. Pulitzer prize-^ 
winner harry s. ashmqre presents,. 
brilliant summary of a three-day Center 
Conference ip.^hich Japanese le^dersA, 
and United States senators considered^; 
the steps necessary for normalizingxe- 
lations with Peking. Masumi Eza]a,[| 
former Japanese Minister of Defense, 
presents the Japanese position. Title; ^ 
Considerations for the Twenty-First2 
Century. ^ 

_^_; _ : 

Center audio tapes available at $7.50 each. 
Write Box 4068, Santa Barbara, CA 93103. 


Collector's Item 

peace now 

The words of the Buddhist monk Thich Nhat Hanh, and the American 
film star Marsha Hunt (now deceased), two early and passionate pleaders 
for an end to the war in Vietnam, qualify them as true prophets, as 
the fallacy of the Vietnam folly reaches mind-boggling proportions. 

Hanh, a poet, is heard here in prose. Marsha Hunt reads selections frorri' 
Hanh's anti-war poems. Views of Center Fellows are also to be heard in 
this collectors' item taped five years ago. 

Title: A Buddhist Monk's View of Vietnam. 
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Look for the Center Colophon on these New Books 


USTINOV 

BORGESE 

GOULET 

HUTCHINS 

ASHMORE 

MERTON 

WILKINSON 

others 

THE TROUBLED 
CONSCIENCE: 
AMERICAN 
SOCIAL ISSUES 
Edited and with an 
introduction by 
Irving Louis Horowitz, 
Department of Sociology, 
Rutgers University. 

395 pages. $4.25 


TOYNBEE 

GOULET 

NOVAK 

OGLESBY 

HARRINGTON 

ASHMORE 

CHURCH 

others 


TOWARD A NEW 
PUBLIC POLICY 
Edited and with an 
introduction by 
Harold E. Quinley, 
professor of political 
science, Brown University. 
407 pages. $4.25 


SHUSTER 

DOUGLAS 

FULBRIGHT 

FRANKEL 

VAN DYKE 

TUGWELL 

HUTCHINS 

others 

DEMOCRACY, 

LIBERALISM, 

AND REVOLUTION 
Edited and with an 
introduction by 
Karl A. Lamb, professor 
of political science. 
University of California 
at Santa Cruz. 

430 pages. $4.25 


R. G. TUGWELL 


MODEL FOR A 
NEW CONSTITUTION 
Edited and with an 
introduction by 
Harry S. Ashmore, 
president, The Center 
for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions. 
Complete texts of Tugwell 
model and present 
U.S. Constitutions. 

160 pages. $2.45 


These new paperbound anthologies are designed for all members of the learning society — students 
in armchair and on campus. Drawn from editions of The Center Magazine, material in each volume 
is as germane to today’s issues as when originally pubhshed. Produced, in collaboration with the 
Center, by James E. Freel & Associates, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Faculty Members interested in classroom adoption send inquiries to: Book Department, Box 4446, 
The Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions, Santa Barbara, California 93103. 

Center Members may purchase individual copies at special membership discount price $3.75. 
California residents add 5% sales tax. Send orders accompanied by checks to Book Department, 
Box 4446, The Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions, Santa Barbara, California 93103. 
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ELMO ROPER 
1900-1971 


Twenty years ago Elmo Roper put pressure on the oflScers of the 
Ford Foundation to do something about civil liberties and civil rights. 
The result was the Fund for the Republic. Elmo became one of its 
original directors. He served successively as member, chairman, and 
honorary chairman of the Board. He was influential in the establishment 
of the Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions. 

His outstanding characteristics were courage and lucidity. He was 
never afraid to take a position, and he never left any doubt about what it 
was. The more unpopular the position, the more fearlessly and clearly 
he stated it. In the darkest days of McCarthyism he did not suggest 
compromise or retreat. The period of his chairmanship was one in which 
the Fund for the Republic fulfilled the hopes he had before it was 
founded. 

We shall miss his counsel and his leadership. 


— ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 
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Without Consensus There 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR (1892-1971) 

Reinhold Niebuhr died at his 
home in Stockbridge, Massa¬ 
chusetts, on June 1,1971, 
after a long illness. 

Dr. Niebuhr, born in Wright 
City, Missouri, near the close 
of the nineteenth century, 
was unquestionably the most 
influential American 
theologian of the twentieth. Several books of his 
— especially the monumental The Nature and 
Destiny of Man and the politically percipient 
Moral Man and Immoral Society — were hailed 


as masterpieces throughout the Western world. 

In addition to his scholarly work, Reinie (as he 
was affectionately known to thousands of admirers) 
was a brilliant preacher, an indefatigable journalist, 
and an incurable political activist. 

The Center was fortunate enough to benefit 
directly from his extraordinary gifts. He served 
as a member of the board of consultants when the 
institution was still in the planning stage. Later he 
participated in many of the meetings and 
programs it sponsored. During a prolonged stay in 
the nineteen-sixties he resided in Santa Barbara as 
a Visiting Fellow. 

This article formed the basis for the last Center 
dialogue at which he presided. 



A democratic society is distinguished from the tra¬ 
ditional societies of the ancient and medieval periods 
by at least three characteristics. First, it invites the 
free play of political opinion and social forces and 
arms its citizens with ultimate authority over the 
government by giving them the right to vote. This 
essential instrument of equality involves making a 
distinction between the authority of government per 
se, which has the implicit consent of all citizens, and 
particular governments established by the consent of 


the majority, which fall when the explicit consent is 
withdrawn. The perils of anarchy in this competition 
between various political forces and parties which are 
seeking to make and unmake a particular government 
are obvious. The hazards prove that the unity of 
society must be based on a consensus which is deeper 
than the party conflicts. 

Second, democratic societies do nOt, and cannot, 
compel cultural and religious uniformity. All Western 
democracies are culturally and religiously pluralistic. 
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Is No Consent 


They are saved from anarchy and disunity by a po¬ 
litical consensus which transcends their cultural and 
religious differences and by forms of social cohesion, 
geographic and ethnic, which might be defined as 
natural and organic; 

Third, Western democracies allow free competi¬ 
tion between economic forces on the theory that 
justice can be achieved through the free market. This 
freedom of competitive enterprise was o riginall y 
based on the assumption that the market would level 
down all traditional inequalities, but in many in¬ 
stances it actually operated to accentuate the dis¬ 
tinctions between strength and weakness, and thereby 
prompted the victims of the injustices of early indus¬ 
trialism to rebel under Marxist auspices. It was one 
of the achievements of Western democratic societies, 
however, to use the equality of political power as an 
instrument of justice against the inequalities of eco¬ 
nomic power, and to permit organized labor to 
establish a tolerable equilibrium of power in society. 
Thereby a consensus was created suflSicient to guar¬ 
antee unity against the divisive tendencies of rebd- 
lious classes who had lost confidence in the demo¬ 
cratic process. 

It is obvious that the differences existing within 
democratic societies will lead to the disunity of the 
community if a consensus does riot express itself. 
A free society is no simple achievement. It is not 
possible if the democratic consensus is not thick 


enough to guarantee the unity of the coriununity so 
that there can be a free play of competitive ideas 
and forces. 

Patriotism is the niost obvious form of consensus. 
It is interesting to note in this connection that in 
democratic communities ideological differences have 
been most acute when one party was able to accuse 
the other of disloyalty. In our own nation however 
the differences between Jeffersonian “Republicans” 
and Hamiltonian “Federalists” were not disruptive 
because both sides could prove their loyalty to the 
federal union. 

Closely related to patriotism is confidence in the 
government as a legitimate organ of the community. 
In the case of our Civil War, when the domestic 
peace of the community was imperiled by a lack of 
consensus, the government was forced to resort to 
military force in order to establish the unity of the 
community and to assert its prestige. 

Another necessary form of consensus is expressed 
in the general attitude of confidence of the com¬ 
munity toward the government as an instrument of 
justice. The proof of this is found in the history of 
reyolutions against traditional governments, particu¬ 
larly the revolutions of seventeenth-century England, 
eighteenth-century France, and twentieth-century 
Russia. 

• .In all these cases, the government lost its authority 
and the community became divided because a por¬ 
tion of the citizenry resented the injustices inflicted 
on them. These resentments arose significantly when 
classes in the community which were hitherto power¬ 
less obtained enough power to challenge the hier¬ 
archical organization of the commuitity. 

In a democratic, society, the underlying consensus 
depends on having confidence that the free play of 
political forces will make for justice, at least in the 
long run. It expresses itself in the implicit' consent 
with which the various factions allow particular gov¬ 
ernments to be established or overthrown. The source 
of this confidence and consent is belief in the ability 
of a government to preserve the stability of the com¬ 
munity and establish justice. 

t 

But all these forms of confidence and consensus in 
a democratic community are not possible if there is 
not a measure of agreement operating within the free 
play of competitive and even contradictory social 
and political forces. 

We are thus brought to the real issue of the prob- 
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Niebuhr on Science and Religion 


Q: You have said that religion cannot solve our 
problems but also that our reason cannot, our 
intelligence cannot, science cannot. Why can’t 
they, and what can? 

NIEBUHR: Well, that brings us to the ultimate 
question, about the Biblical and the Christian 
and the Jewish interpretations of the meaning 
of human existence. When I say that those 
things cannot solve our problems, I do not say 
that they do not contribute, that you do not 
have to have science, a rational approach to 
the problems of life. The more complex the 
world situation becomes, the more scientific 
and rational analysis you have to have, and 
the less you can do with simple good will and 
sentiment. Nonetheless, 1 think the Christian 
faith is right as against simple forms of secular¬ 
ism in that it believes that there is in man a 
radical freedom. This freedom is creative but 
it is also destructive, and there is nothing to 
prevent it from being both creative and destruc¬ 
tive. 

That is why history is not an answer to our 
problem, because history complicates and en¬ 
larges every problem of human existence. The 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries did not 
believe this but now we are living in the nuclear 
age, and the science that was supposed to 
work automatically for human welfare has be¬ 


come a science that gives us nuclear weapons. 

This is the ironic character of human history 
and human existence, which I can only explain, 
if I may say so, in Biblical terms, although I do 
not mean by this that I would accept every inter¬ 
pretation of Christianity that is derived from the 
Bible, Many people would not accept my inter¬ 
pretation, but that is what Christianity means 
for me. There is an ultimate answer in the true 
religious faith. It does not give you any immedi¬ 
ate answers. 

One of the young physicists at the Institute 
for Advanced Study said to me: “I know that 
there is a general religious frame which I accept, 
but does it give a particular answer?” And I 
said: “No, it doesn’t give us a particular 
answer. You can’t say, for example, that reli¬ 
gion or irreligion will give us a particular answer 
to the nuclear dilemma.” 

I think I have one answer, which is partly 
religious and partly secular; and that is, we 
ought at least to recognize that we and the 
Russians are in the same predicament. That 
would be religious in the sense of “judge not 
lest you be not judged.” We judge the Russians 
because they are living under despotism and 
we don’t like it, but we have gotten into a fix 
now where we are living in a common predica¬ 
ment. 

— From an interview published by the Center 


lem of consensus in a democratic community. That 
problem concerns the measure of consensus operat¬ 
ing within the very differences of opinion and interest 
that are allowed free play within society. Here is the 
core of the problem. For if the differences are too 
wide, the party conflict may become so acrimonious 
that each side will accuse the other of disloyalty to 
the common good. And if there is no consensus below 
the level of political conflict, contradictory moral 
and religious convictions may also destroy the unity 
of the community. 

Only our own nation made freedom of religion one 
of the foundations of liberty. In Europe the idea had 
a more tortuous history. After the religious unity of 
European culture was destroyed by the Renaissance 
and Reformation, the religious wars were ended in 
the Treaty of Westphalia, which guaranteed the unity 
of the community through the principle of cuius 
regio eius religio:. the faith of the prince determined 
the particular version of Christianity which could be 


professed in the community. In France the religious 
wars of the sixteenth century proved that the princi¬ 
ple could not contain the danger of civil strife. These 
dangers prompted Jean Bodin to accentuate the 
principle of monarchial absolutism, which he used to 
secure the unity of the community against the perils 
of religious strife. 

In Great Britain religious pluralism was delayed 
because the Tudor monarchy used the quasi-Catholic 
Anglican establishment as an instrument of its unity. 
The war with Spain under Elizabeth’s reign placed 
Catholics under suspicion of disloyalty to the nation, 
and the Puritan sects were suppressed because of 
their radical opposition to monarchy. But the Eliza¬ 
bethan settlement could not prevent the political and 
religious conflict of the Cromwellian revolution. The 
multitude of sects in the Cromwellian army made 
toleration necessary as an instrument of national 
unity, though only the Independents fervently be¬ 
lieved in toleration. The Restoration under Charles 
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n re&tablished the Anglican Church but did not 
snuff out religious toleration, which, like liberty, 
gradually broadened down from precedent to prece¬ 
dent.” 

Religious toleration in the United States was orig¬ 
inally prompted by the multiplicity of the sects in 
the Colonies and by the rational and theological 
theories of such men as Roger Williams, William 
Penn, and Thomas Jefferson. The toleration would 
not have been possible in the long run if the various 
religious traditions did not show that they shared a 
certain consensus in spite of their differences. Were 
this consensus, lacking, the divisive possibilities of 
religion pluralism would have threatened the com¬ 
munity. 

The three main religious traditions of our nation 
share a consensus because they are all drawn from 
a common Biblical source. Their interpretations of 
Biblical teaching may vary greatly but their moral 
convictions are very close.. The general community 
is, of course, particularly interested in a consensus 
which can serve as the basis for its political morality. 
The most obvious is the agreement on the institution 
of monogamy. This consensus is so solid that when 
the Mormons claimed the right to practice polygamy 
in the name of rehgious liberty, they were refuted by 
the Supreme Court, despite the fact that the Consti¬ 
tution did not explicitly ordain monogamy as a na¬ 
tional standard. 

Another important consensus shared by America’s 
religious traditions is the conviction that man’s life 
in history is meaningful. In this the Western religious 
traditions differ significantly from the mystic other¬ 
worldly reUgions of the Orient. The consensus fur¬ 
nishes a solid basis for the historical dynamism of 
the Western world, but it also makes for an unhappy 
by-product — fanaticism. For it has always proved 
to be difficult to relate historic tasks to the religious 
sense of an absolute good without confusing the ab¬ 
solute with historically conditioned values and his¬ 
torically proximate ends. 

The Catholic form of the Christian faith from time 
to time has threatened to disturb the general con¬ 
sensus by its belief in an inflexible “natural law” 
which can be adjusted to historical contingencies only 
with great effort. Liberal Protestantism and secular 
liberalism imperil it by their utopianism, that is by 
the hope of establishing a reign of perfect justice on 
earth; In the case of liberal Protestantism and some 
forms of secular idealism, the utopianism is “soft,” 
expressing itself in an unwillingness to participate in 
any of the morally ambiguous strategies of govern¬ 


ment, property, and war by which we seek to estab¬ 
lish a relative justice and tolerable security in a 
world of self-seeking men. 

The fact that there has not been much difference 
between liberal Protestantism and secular humanism 
on the problem of utopianism, and that the Jacobin 
type of utopian fanaticism made democracy difficult 
in France, proves that we must also deal not only 
with the three great religious traditions but also with 
the secular humanism which arose in the Renais- 
spce and had its impact upon our political institu¬ 
tions in the period of the Enlightenment. 

Crane Brinton was quite correct in placing the 
Enlightenment in the general category of “Christian 
idealism.” We needed the radical emphases of both 
sectarian Protestantism and secular idealism to chal¬ 
lenge the traditional injustices of the old agrarian- 
monarchial societies, usually sanctified by complacent 
forms of religious faith, whether Catholic or Protes¬ 
tant; but we also had to guard against the utopian 
fanaticism of both these forms of faith, as expressed 
in both the Cromwellian and French Revolutions. 

One of the virtues of the give and take of a free 
sociefy is that it separates truth from error in all the 
traditions by the creative effect of common experi¬ 
ence. Thomas Jefferson, for example, was in some 
respects as utopian as some of the French Jacobins, 
and some of his illusions about man and society were 
as soft as those of Locke. But in the party conflict of 
the new nation, Jefferson learned something from the 
“realism” of his arch foe, Hamilton. Hamilton did 
not in turn learn from Jefferson; but fortunately 
James Madison, who was basically in agreement with 
Jefferson but shared Hamilton’s enthusiasm for the 
federal union, provided both a personal and constitu¬ 
tional consensus for these contradictory viewpoints. 

These events in American history do not merely 
prove that contradictory viewpoints can actually en¬ 
rich a consensus; they also prove that secular human¬ 
ism must be regarded as a fourth basic tradition. Fur¬ 
thermore, they reveal that the problem of consensus 
deals with the question of how to establish a tolerable 
harmony as frequently as it does with the nature of 
the common good. 

The problem of establishing a tolerable harmony in 
the community deals, not with the nature of the 
common good as some would have it, but with the 
limits and the possibilities of human benevolence and 
the necessity of handling the residual egoism found 
among even the most virtuous of men. On these ques¬ 
tions orthodox Protestantism seems to run the danger 
of being tempted by its pessimism to espouse political 
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absolutism, while both sectarian Protestantism and 
the Enlightenment are always on the edge of utopian¬ 
ism of either the fanatic or the sentimental variety. 
Catholicism on the other hand has a balanced view 
of the nature of political man, but it is tempted to 
make a too absolute distinction between man’s 
“eternal” and “temporal” destinies, the one guarded 
by the Church and the other expressed in the political 
order. 

The most significant forms of political consensus 
on the problem of the human stuff with which politics 
must deal have undoubtedly embodied insights which 
have been drawn from all these religious and secular 
traditions, though radical Calvinism and the En¬ 
lightenment were the chief ingredients of the political 
philosophy which informed America’s Founding 
Fathers. 

t 

A democratic society is distinguished by its willing¬ 
ness to allow competition between political parties 
expressing different and sometimes even contradic¬ 
tory views about the principles of justice which 
should apply in the community and the methods 
which should be used to arbitrate conflicting claims. 
Only confidence in the stability of the government 
makes it possible for various parties to challenge 
any ad-hoc solution to a problem of justice. Such 
confidence is inspired by the presence of at least 
a minimal consensus shared by the political parties. 
If the differences among them are too great, conflict 
will threaten the stability of the community. A 
comparison of the great Western democracies — 
France, Great Britain, and the United States — in 
regard to their residual consensus may be instructive. 

France has been the most unstable of the three, 
partly because none of its governments, including 
two empires, one constitutional monarchy, and five 
republics, has existed long enough to secure the 
authority and prestige which is derived from the 
implicit consent of the whole people. 

As in all European democracies, three general 
political movements expressed themselves in France. 
The first, drawn from the old aristocratic tradition, 
was based on landed wealth; the second was rooted 
in the interests of the rising business classes; and the 
third came from the industrial workers. 

The peasant class of Europe played a varied role 
in the political struggles of European democracies. 
Sometimes they represented the conservative tradi¬ 
tion. Sometimes their misery placed them on the 


side of revolutionary parties. Sometimes they sup¬ 
ported fascist tendencies in opposition to the col¬ 
lectivism of the workers. The middle classes of rising 
businessmen expressed themselves through a con¬ 
sistent laissez-faire doctrine of economic liberty. 
From the beginning of the modem era to this day 
the working classes were more collectivist and 
equalitarian. 

Despite the violent elimination of the aristocratic 
force in politics, the ideological differences between 
the French parties were wider than those in England. 
The conservatism of the peasants prevented the 
organization of the stable government envisaged by 
the radicals who conceived the constitution; the 
abortive Paris Commune inspired the ideological 


Niebuhr on Judging Others 

Q: Do you think that because you are a Chris¬ 
tian you are a more valuable man in our society, 
or more worthy in the eyes of God, than an 
atheist like Bertrand Russell? 

NIEBUHR: I think I have already answered that. 
Certainly anybody who says “in the eyes of 
God” is pretentious. How do I know about God’s 
judgment? One of the fundamental points about 
religious humility is that you say you don’t know 
about the ultimate judgment. It is beyond your 
judgment. If you equate God’s judgment with 
your judgment, you have a poor religion. 

— From a Center Interview 


rift between bourgeois and proletarian elements 
which prevented stable government not only in 
France but in other Western nations. 

The French Revolution gave the competing eco¬ 
nomic political interests a clearer ideological color 
than either the English or American Revolution. 
The problem of consensus has therefore been more 
difficult in France than in the other democracies. 
In fact, the Revolution made ideological distinctions 
so precise that even the consensus of a common 
patriotism was easily obscured. 

Ideological differences, rooted in economic in¬ 
terests, were also aggravated by the unresolved con¬ 
flict between clericalism and anticlericalism, the 
consequence of a struggle in which the traditional 
medieval society was challenged by a completely 
secular revolutionary movement without the media¬ 
ting influences of radical forms of religion, as in 
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Cromwellian England and the American Colonies. 

The contradiction between clericalism and anti¬ 
clericalism was actually so great that even the 
emergence of a radical Catholic party after the 
Second World War, the M.R.P., did not create a 
left-of-center consensus between Cathohcs and 
secularists. The school issue above all prevented it. 

Only De Gaulle found a tolerable solution for 
France by forcing the nation to accept a new consti¬ 
tution which provided for a strong executive power. 
Fortunately, he validated this choice, dangerous as 
it was, by Combining dictatorial powers with demo¬ 
cratic imagination in saving the nation from a civil 
war over the issue of Algeria. 

De Gaulle revealed not only that a healthy de¬ 
mocracy requires a minimal consensus within the 
parties in contest with each other, but also that a 
society which lacks this consensus can be saved 
from civil war only by a strong executive who can 
personally express a minimal consensus above the 
party conflict. The French experience proves that 
h minimal consensus makes a semi-dictatorial order 
a possibility, that the absence of any consensus 
creates the possibility of unmitigated despotism (as 
in Nazi Germany), and that only a great degree 
of consensus among the competitive pohtical groups 
makes fuU democracy possible. Thus one must reach 
the conclusion that the degree of consensus establishes 
the degree of freedom which a community can afford. 
For, while freedom is a necessity of justice, it is 
obviously a luxury for communities heading toward 
chaos. 

If the history of France illustrates the possibiUty 
of preserving a minimal degree of freedom in a 
nation which enjoys only a minimal degree of con¬ 
sensus among its competing political forces, Britain 
and the United States illustrate the possibility of 
increasing the consensus among competitive political 
forces. 

Through a series of fortunate historical develop¬ 
ments, Britain was able to draw aristocratic and 
middle-class interests into a democratic consensus 
and finally was even able to deflect the revolutionary 
impetus of the industrial classes into the same con¬ 
sensus. The Parliamentary Labour Party, composed 
of Trade Unionists and middle-class idealists, which 
developed in the early part of the century, had suf¬ 
ficient strength at the end of the Second World War 
to defeat Winston Churchill, the brilliant architect 


of the Allied victory. The old semi-aristocratic tradi¬ 
tion, on the other hand, had sufficient strength to 
take over the Labour Party’s program of a “welfare 
state” but discard the more dogmatic socialist goal 
to nationalize all industry. 

The gradual establishment of a national consensus 
with sufficient resiliency to accommodate the interests 
and the growing power, first of the middle classes 
and then of the industrial workers, was made pos¬ 
sible in part by the traditional empirical spirit of 
the British, which dissolved the ideologies and dog¬ 
mas of right and left. Partly the consensus is also 
the result of a deep tradition which lifted the mon- 
archial symbol above party strife and made it the 
symbol of the most persistent and necessary con¬ 
sensus in society. 

In America a consensus shared by capitaUsts and 
industrial workers was really more difficult for want 
of the tradition of noblesse oblige. The party struggle 
here took place between the individualism of the 
middle classes and the collectivism of the workers. 
The social mobility of the American co mmunit y^ 
however, prevented the collectivism of the workers 
from developing a consistent Marxist dogma inspired 
by class resentments. (It is significant that the “class 
struggle” seriously challenges the democratic con¬ 
sensus only when the inequalities of an industrial 
civilization are superimposed upon the class structure 
of a feudal society in which snqbbishness causes 
resentments which no aristocratic sense of respon¬ 
sibility can overcome.) 

American industrial workers never developed a ' 
party of their own, though since the New Deal the 
Democratic Party has been a vehicle of their interests. 
The party conflict from the early days of the Repub¬ 
lic, despite acrimonious controversies between 
Federalists and “repubhcans,” had an underlying 
“patriotic” consensus, the symbol of which was the 
equal devotion of Jefferson and Hamilton to the 
federal Constitution. The one great failure of the 
consensus to protect the unity of the nation was 
occasioned by the slavery issue, which separated 
the Southern agrarian interests from the Western 
and Northern agrarians and drove the isolated slave 
owners to desperation. 

The victory of the North under a Republican 
President made Republicans the dominant party 
of the nation throughout most of the nineteenth 
century. It expressed the interests of the growing class 
of capitalists plus the land-hungry farmers. Thus the 
Republican Party united the individualism of both 
the capitalists and the agrarian individualists. The 
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Niebuhr on Atheism 

Q: What is your personal attitude toward athe¬ 
ism? We have heard from oertain atheists that 
the whole conoeption of God is unworthy of 
free men. They say that it is almost, in a sense; 
contemptible for a man to fall on his knees 
before God. What is your attitude toward athe¬ 
ists? 

NIEBUHR: Well, you are asking two questions 
there. My personal attitude toward atheists is 
the same attitude I have toward Christians, and 
it is governed by a very orthodox text: “By 
their fruits shall ye know them.” 

I would not judge a man by the presupposi¬ 
tions of his life but by the fruits of his life. And 
the fruits —the relevant fruits —are, I would 
say, a sense of charity, a sense of proportion, 
a sense of justice. Whether the man is an 
atheist or a Christian, I judge him by his fruits, 
and i therefore have many agnostic friends. 

The debate between atheists and Christians 


is rather stale to me, because the Christians 
say, “You must be a Christian, or you must be 
a religious man, in order to be good,” and the 
atheists will say — as you quoted one of them — 
“It is beneath the dignity of a free man to bow 
his knee to a god, as if he were a sinner,” 
The truth about man is that he has a curious 
kind of dignity but also a curious kind of misery, 
and that is what the various forms of agnostic 
cism do not always understand. The eighteenth 
century always talked about the dignity of man, 
but I rather like Pascal’s words: “The philoso¬ 
phers talk to you about the dignity of man, and 
they tempt you to pride, or they talk to you 
about the misery of man, and they tempt you 
to despair.” And then, Pascal saysthis was 
written in the Cartesian age —“Where, but in 
the simplicity of the Gospel, can you hear about 
both the dignity of man and the misery of man?” 
That is what I say to the atheists. On the other 
hand, I also say, it is significant that it is as 
difficult to get charity out of piety as to get 
reasonableness out of rationalism. 

— From a Center Interview 


presuppositions of these individualists contradicted 
those of the growing army of industrial workers 
who were the victims of dislocations in the increas¬ 
ingly intricate industrial complex of enterprises. 

It is equally significant that this contradiction 
between individualistic and collectivist theories and 
between libertarian and equalitarian conceptions did 
not create the rift which it brought about in many parts 
of continential Europe. 

t 

The question still arises whether some underlying 
consensus' transcending all differences will forever 
guard the unity of the nation or will fail as it already 
once did. Perhaps the open conflict of the Civil War 
was due to the fact that the disaffected minority of 
slave owners was geographically localized in the 
Southern states and that it was strengthened by the 
idea of states’ rights. The loyalty of Robert E. Lee 
to the State of Virginia, though he hated slavery, 
may be symbolic of the importance of this factor in 
breaking the consensus of the nation. 

But these unique circumstances in regard to the 
slavery issue do not explain why our industrial 
workers, suffering from injustices of early capitalism, 
did not become as rebellious as many of their Euro¬ 


pean brethren did, and why they did not even 
elaborate a mild form of revolutionary politics to 
express their resentments. What elements of con¬ 
sensus operated to* persuade them that they had 
more to lose than their chains? 

One part of the answer reveals a basic element 
in any democratic consensus: the confidence that the 
system of government will in the long run make for 
justice, even though in the short run a portion of 
the population may feel itself defrauded. The social 
mobility of the nation, the opportunity of any mem¬ 
ber of the working class to move up in the economic 
and social hierarchy, the myth of the section hand 
becoming a railroad president, with its political 
counterpart of “from log cabin to White House,” 
expressed the confidence in a long-run justice through 
individual opportunity. 

The increasing political and economic power of 
workers and the gradual concessions of the man¬ 
agerial class has contributed to a deepening con¬ 
sensus in all Western democracies; both groups 
accepted the compromise of the welfare state and 
a mixed economy until the points at issue became 
very few. At the same time, common experience 
diluted the dogmas of each side. Each side came to 
recognize the inevitable ideological bias of both 
sides. The result is that modern democracies are 
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now prepared to incorporate in their consensus the 
knowledge that contradictory emphases about the 
nature of justice and about methods of achieving 
it are necessary if true justice is to be achieved. 

Of the undemocratic nations of the past, Russia 
and Germany offer the most interesting examples of 
the breakdown of traditional governments. Both were 
absolute monarchies, with quasi-constitutional parlia¬ 
ments “granted” by the monarch as a concession to 
the rising middle class but lacking real authority; 
in both nations, the military power was allied with 
the monarchial power. Both governments broke 
down under the exertions of the First World War. 

The immediate cause of their collapse is a 
reminder that one must add to the source of prestige 
of a government not only efficiency but the ability 
to defend the nation against its foes. Order without 
justice breeds resentments; but resentments do not 
become vocal until obvious inefficiency and military 
defeat lower the prestige of the state. 

In both these cases a nontraditional government 
was formed — in Germany a democracy and in 
Russia a communist dictatorship. 

The Weimar Republic offers an instructive exam¬ 
ple of the failure of the democratic government 
to gain sufficient consensus to insure the stability 
of the community. The Republic was studiously 
democratic with proportionate voting, etc. But the 
multiplicity of parties made for lack of stability; 
and the increasing dependence of the government 
upon an undemocratic army for its stability plus its 
failure to assert its authority over the army further 
debased its prestige. Democracy was thus incapable 
of dealing with the severe consequences of the world¬ 
wide depression and the desperation of a defeated 
nation. 

The parliamentary regime fell victim to the Nazi 
tyranny, which came to power by “legitimate” means 
through the conspiracies of a disloyal army, abetted 
by an army hero in his dotage. President Hindenburg. 

Hindenburg was ironically elected to heal the 
breach between the traditional and the new regime. 
Consciously loyal to democracy but bound to mili¬ 
tary traditions, he proved to be the avenue along 
which a fanatically undemocratic movement could 
penetrate the bastions of a democracy. 

The final defeat of this fanatically nationalist 
movement in the Second World War is a matter of 
history and does not concern us here. But the new 
Bonn democracy, arising from the ruins of this defeat 
and achieving a more genuine health than the 
Weimar Republic, is instructive. The complete col¬ 


lapse of the aristocratic-military tradition eliminated 
one factor which prevented an adequate consensus 
in the Weimar Republic. The economic health, con¬ 
trasted with the economic crisis of the Weimar 
Republic, increased its prestige. But, above all, it 
was able to establish a consensus shared by the middle 
classes and the industrial workers through a mixed 
economy and welfare-state norms. Thus Marxist 
rebellion was liquidated in the nation in which the 
Marxist rebellion was first conceived. 

In Russia the breakdown of the traditional order 
led to a new form of undemocratic society under 
the dictatorship of one party, ostensibly serving as 
a surrogate for the messianic “proletarian” class of 
the Marxist apocalypse. It would be idle to speak 
of this dictatorship if it were not for the fact that 
Soviet society now reveals some promise of develop¬ 
ing, not into a free society, but into something quite 
different from Nazi despotism. 

This development, which refutes our simple cate¬ 
gories of “free” and “totalitarian” governments, was 
caused by three factors. The first was the technical 
competence of the new society, giving the government 
prestige and something like “implicit” consent for 
its rule, and putting it in a slightly different category 
from those governments which are ruled by sheer 
power. The second was the educational revolution 
which offers all children the opportunity to advance 
in accordance with their intellectual capacity. This 
revolution assures the consent of the younger gen¬ 
eration to its rule and incidentally creates classes of 
technically competent citizens, who may not be im¬ 
mediately politically critical but in the long run will 
change the despotism into something quite different. 

The third factor is the remnant of democracy in 
the Communist Party itself. It was destroyed by 
Stalinist despotism, but, after Stalin’s death, the fact 
that Khrushchev triumphed by appealing success¬ 
fully from the Presidium to the Central Committee 
of the Party gave the observer reason to speculate 
hopefully that the communist system may be at about 
the same stage as English democracy was at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, when Sir Robert 
Walpole artfully managed the aristocratic oligarchy 
which ruled Britain. 

Perhaps it is not too hazardous to mention a 
fourth factor making for a more democratic con¬ 
sensus. It consists in the agreement of the various 
oligarchies of Russia — political, military, and man¬ 
agerial — that they will not again be ruled by terror. 
Even the rivalries among these various oligarchies, 
then, may contribute to a more “open” society. 
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STEPHEN A. GARRETT: 


The Lessons of Vietnam 


W.e„ future historians attempt to arrive at some 
sort of verdict on the quality and meaning of the 
American experience during the nineteen-sixties, it 
seems inevitable that the great public debate which 
arose over the American intervention in Vietnam will 
occupy a place of prime importance. Perhaps above 
all else that debate will be seen as representing a 
profound crise de conscience within American so¬ 
ciety, a general conviction that the war was essen¬ 
tially a moral problem raising questions not only 
about the ethical complexion of international rela¬ 
tions itself but also about the character of a liberal 
democratic society like the United States. The furor 
over My Lai may come to stand as its symbol. 

In one sense it is hardly surprising that the Vietnam 
debate should have been waged in moral terms. As 
George Kennan has pointed out, Americans tradi¬ 
tionally have had a predilection for regarding foreign 
policy in a “legalistic-moralistic” framework. And, 
quite aside from natural instinct, the rhetorical use¬ 
fulness in affecting an air of moral certitude has 
proved tempting for many engaged in defending their 
position on Vietnam. This strategy of course has not 
been confined to those outside the halls of govern¬ 
ment. Many of the policy-makers who were instru¬ 
mental in the original American intervention ex¬ 
plained the decision largely in ethical terms, perhaps 


partly because they felt only such a tack would be 
compelling with the general public. Former President 
Lyndon Johnson established the precedent in his 
famous speech at Johns Hopkins University in April, 
1965, when he maintained that “because we fight for 
values and we fight for principles, rather than terri¬ 
tory or colonies, our patience and our determination 
are unending.” 

Yet it would be a serious mistake to dismiss the 
moral concerns in the Vietnam debate as simply a 
result of tactical expediency or of underlying public 
naivete about the power-political character of inter¬ 
national relations. There seems to be some tendency 
to do so. Henry Kissinger, for one, maintained in 
late 1969 that the problem of Vietnam was not of 
“sufficient magnitude” to pose a genuine ethical 
dilemma. Nevertheless the war in Vietnam has raised 
fundamental normative questions for millions of 
Americans. To ignore this fact amounts to an undue 
cynicism about public attitudes in a democracy. 
Moreover politics generally — both domestic and 
foreign — is essentially nothing more than the at¬ 
tempt to realize values held by the society. 

For both these reasons, then, a serious assessment 
of the moral issues involved in the debate over Viet¬ 
nam would seem imperative. Yet to a surprising ex¬ 
tent it has been absent so far. And “assessment” is 
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The question now —^ what have we 
learned and what effect will it have 
on the diplomacy of the future? 


used here to mean not another verdict on whether the 
war has in fact been “moral” or “immoral” but rather 
an analysis of what Vietnam reveals about the nature 
of the moral problem in foreign policy. 

The effort, in short, would try to cut through the 
emotion and clamor of the debate and establish the 
real terms of the argument about morality, defining 
in the process the principal alternative approaches 
evident in the debate on the moral issues involved. 
Whether such a task is really possible at this point in 
time is open to question, since historical detachment 
and perspective are not yet available. Still it seems 
necessary at least to make the attempt, in the hope 
of elucidating the lessons which Vietnam has to offer 
concerning the relationship between moral concerns 
and the future of American diplomacy. 

The controversy over the ethics of the Vietnam war 
has taken several different forms. At one level George 
Kennan’s dictum about the “legalistic” instincts of 
the American people has been reflected in a continu¬ 
ing argument over the legality of the war. In part, 
this has involved the American constitutional system 
itself, in particular the right of Congress to issue 
declarations of war and the nature of the authority 


that was actually granted to President Johnson under 
the Tonkin Gulf Resolution of August, 1964. But 
American obligations under international law have 
also been introduced into this part of the debate, not 
only in terms of the general principles of international 
law but more specifically with respect to American 
rights and duties under both the United Nations 
Charter and the Geneva Accords of 1954, which 
ended the first Indochina war. 

All these issues have involved important moral and 
social commitments. The assumption that American 
policy must be in pursuance of formal legal norms is 
implicit in many of the arguments, for example; 
otherwise the policy loses its moral justification. In a 
more general sense, a theory about the relationship 
between ethics and international law is at stake: 
international law is held to be the primary mode by 
which principles of justice and morality come to 
restrict the raw power behavior of states. And the 
debate over the constitutional foundations of the war 
is also in part symptomatic of a more basic concern 
about the current direction of American political in¬ 
stitutions, especially the tendency toward Executive 
dominance in policy initiatives and the consequent 
dangers to the system of checks and balances. 

Yet in examining the debate over morality and the 
Vietnam war, it is hard to escape the conviction that 
the legal problems involved in it in themselves have 
been subordinate to the more fundamental ethical 
dilemmas. For it seems clear that the legal debate has 
involved hair-splitting and false distinctions, with 
both supporters and opponents of the war amassing 
impressive briefs, replete with learned footnotes, in 
order to prove their respective cases. This is not to 
say that the broader legal issues are meaningless; 
they are not. The point rather is that this importance 
has essentially been of a metaphorical, rather than 
literal, nature. 

The core of the moral problem presented by Viet¬ 
nam, then, may be found not in legal quibblings but 
in basic attitudes toward the ethical framework and 
moral justification of war. And it is instructive and 
indeed necessary to consider it in the context of the 
historical shifts in attitudes toward war which have 
occurred in the West over the past several centuries. 

The concept of total war was accepted during the 
great religious struggles of the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries. War was conceived as a con¬ 
flict between differing social and ideological systems, 
and the distinction between active combatant and 
civilian did not obtain. As a result great areas were 
laid waste as a legitimate expression of fighting be¬ 
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tween whole peoples rather than states. (The popula¬ 
tion of Germany, for example, was reduced by ap¬ 
proximately one-third between 1618 and 1648.) 

Following the Treaty of Westphalia in 1648, how¬ 
ever, there was a shift in attitudes. Not only was there 
a revulsion against the excesses of an earlier period, 
but the basic cause of those excesses, religious antag¬ 
onism, was superseded by dynastic competition 
among the principal European states. Total war was 
abandoned in favor of limited conflicts between pro¬ 
fessional armies which intruded only marginally on 
the lives of the mass of the population. Such wars 
were designed to maintain the European balance of 
power and perhaps to result in territorial concessions, 
but they were manifestly not meant to destroy the 
entire social and political system of the losing side. 
Indeed the maintenance of the viability of the princi¬ 
pal units in the system was accepted as necessary. 
Both for humane and for practical political reasons, 
then, the practice of war generally operated within 
restricted boundaries in the eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries, with the possible exception of the 
Napoleonic era. 

However, another basic shift in Western attitudes 
toward these boundaries took place in the twentieth 
century — a reversion to the earlier concept of total 
war, in practice if not in theory. Partly this was due 
to technological progress: developments in modem 
weaponry, especially with regard to air power, gave 
“opportunities” to the modern age which had not 
previously existed. But more important, war once 
again became ideological in nature. From Woodrow 
Wilson’s “war to make the world safe for democracy” 
to the unconditional surrender demand imposed on 
Germany in World War II, international conflict 
reverted back to a struggle between whole systems 
which was total and uncompromising in character. 
The fire-bombings of Hamburg and Dresden, the 
incineration of Hiroshima and Nagasaki were among 
the gloomy sacrifices offered up to Mars. 

In many ways the Vietnam war has represented the 
culmination of another great shift in Western thinking 
on the tolerable scope of warfare. Since 1945, there 
has been a revival of the previous theory of limited 
war. The initial impetus for this change once again 
was both practical and ethical. That is to say, in the 
nuclear era total war seemed to lose its political 
relevance. It could no longer fulfill the function 
Clausewitz assigned to it of being a continuation of 
policy by other means; rather it appeared likely to 
represent the end of policy. And even if one side 
should emerge the “winner” in a general nuclear ex¬ 


change, the price in human suffering on both sides 
would be inherently disproportionate. 

Much of the discussion on Vietnam as a conse¬ 
quence has simply been a logical extension of this 
post-1945 pattern, but with its own emphasis. Debate 
has tended to be focused not on the “practical” or 
strategic requisites in modem warfare but rather on 
possible extensions in the ethical standards by which 
such warfare must be waged. In short, the pragmatic 
necessity for keeping Vietnam a limited conflict has 
been more or less accepted; what has been at issue, 
however, is whether merely keeping a conflict local¬ 
ized and non-nuclear is enough to make it tmly 
limited and tolerable in the moral sense. 

Two factors have been involved here. On the one 
hand, nuclear weapons are not the only manifestation 
of a morally disproportionate advance in war tech¬ 
nology. The use of conventional weapons, particularly 
the massive employment of air power and artillery, is 
so awesome that it can easily acquire some of the 
apocalyptic quality of nuclear arms themselves and 
perhaps become inherently disproportionate in the 
same way. After all, Hamburg and Dresden (and 
Coventry) were destroyed by conventional bombs. 

Closely related to this point is the old problem of 
the legitimate distinction between combatants and 
civilians. In the traditional theory of limited war, 
such a distinction was a crucial part of the moral 
framework of conflict. However, it is clear that in 
Vietnam such discriminations have rarely been made. 
This is not simply the fault of the warring parties; it 
is inherent in the nature of guerrilla warfare. Yet it is 
also inherent in wars fought for ideological purpose, 
as was true in the sixteenth century, and this is per¬ 
haps the more crucial point. How can the distinction 
be maintained if war is looked upon as a struggle 
between differing ways of life and national philoso¬ 
phies? It will be recalled that war became limited 
when such motivations faded in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. It may be equally necessary for 
this generation to eschew “moral crusades” if the new 
trend toward putting ethical limits on warfare is to 
become meaningful. 

The question of what ends warrant the resort to 
violence has historically been one of the stickiest 
problems in the relationship between morality and 
foreign policy. Under the classical definition of a 
“just war,” two general types of goals were at various 
times cited as justifying recourse to arms: self-de- 
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fense, and the protection of the weak against a power¬ 
ful tyrant or aggressor. As the Vietnam debate has 
unfolded, it has been clear that virtually all of the 
debaters regard at least the first end as still being a 
valid reason for going into battle. Yet bitter moral 
controversy has remained even after such a rationale 
has been commonly accepted. . 

This paradox may be traced to the very nature of 
international politics today. The basic problem is 
that the definition of what is a war of “self-defense” 
has become highly uncertain. For one thing, inter¬ 
national politics has been “globalized.” In the tradi¬ 
tional system, what counted were the power relations 
among a small group of nations concentrated in the 
geographical setting of Europe. Within recent 
decades, however, the number of significant inter¬ 
national “actors,” especially in the non-Westem 
world, has expanded rapidly, and this has been ac¬ 
companied by such impressive advances in tech¬ 
nology and communications that a true world po¬ 
litical system may now be said to exist. Under these 
circumstances, a great power like the United States 
almost inevitably has global security interests, how¬ 
ever these may be expressed in terms of specific 
policy ventures. The problem thus arises as to what 
can be considered the legitimate scope of “defensive” 
wars. In this sense Vietnam evidently has some rela¬ 
tionship to American security, but it is obviously a 
more indirect and subtle one than the massing of 
hostile armies on one’s frontiers. 

Yet the fact that a contemporary security threat is 
“indirect” does not necessarily make it any less com¬ 
pelling. Not only has international politics become 
globalized, but modem weapon systems are so deva¬ 
stating that an enormous new emphasis has been laid 
on what might be called the “psychological impera¬ 
tive” in world politics. This involves not only the 
necessity of perceiving an opponent’s potential action 
but also, in the case of great powers like the United 
States, the effect of the nation’s behavior in any part of 
the world on the over-all “image” which her major 
antagonists have of her. For example, in June, 1967, 
the Israeli air strike was based on the assumption that 
the initiation of hostilities by the Arab states, cer¬ 
tainly a potential if not an actual decision, would in 
itself prove fatal to Israeli security because of the 
nature of modern warfare. And with regard to Viet¬ 
nam, there is at least a legitimate question to be asked 
about what the effects of an American withdrawal 
from the area in the early nineteen-sixties would have 
had on Soviet and Chinese calculations about over-all 
American strategy and pui^pose,' involving potentially 


the American commitment to Western Europe and 
the Pacific basin and even the continued credibility 
of the United States’s nuclear deterrent. 

Many of those denouncing the war as “unjust,” 
of course, have tended to reject such considerations 
out of hand, but this hardly seems justified. After all, 
there is substantial evidence that Khrushchev was 
encouraged in his forward policy in Cuba in 1962 
not only by Kennedy’s early vacillation at the Bay of 



Pigs in April, 1961, but also by the President’s seem¬ 
ingly “weak” and conciliatory performance at the 
Vienna meeting with Khrushchev in 1961. 

The conclusion seems inescapable, then, that 
“preventive wars” cannot be a priori eliminated from 
the legitimate range of measures for “splf-defense” 
in contemporary world politics. And by “preventive 
wars” we do not imply presumptive nuclear strikes — 
indeed we have acknowledged that resort to such 
action is properly rejected by statesmen on both 
rational and moral grounds. Nor do we condone in 
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this term the actual initiation of conventional hos¬ 
tilities. Rather a preventive war in the sense used here 
implies an intervention in a local conflict which is 
already in progress, not for purposes of actually 
fending off the tiger at the gates but rather in the 
interests of preventing alterations in the world power 
balance and changes in the image of American firm¬ 
ness, which ultimately would provide an intolerable 
challenge to American security. 

Whether Vietnam could be said to fall under this 
permissible mandate for preventive war is of course 
subject to dispute. But the point simply is that moral 
attitudes toward the war, i.e., views on the just cause 
of armed conflict, cannot be divorced from analytical 
conclusions about current military and political 
realities: the geopolitical foundations of American 
security, the internal structure and goals of the world 
communist movement, the actual psychological effects 
which Vietnam has or has not had on other states in 
the international system. Only when an individual has 
made his views clear on these matters can his moral 
position be logically defended, if it be assumed that 
he accepts, at least in theory, self-defense as a legiti¬ 
mate cause for resort to warfare. And in this connec¬ 
tion it seems likely that part of the debate over Viet¬ 
nam has not been over “just cause” itself but over 
differing analytical conclusions about the necessary 
scope of “self-defense” in present circumstances. 

Yet if self-defense is regarded by all as a legitimate 
reason for resort to war, and the problem is to define 
what a “defensive” war is, the moral controversy 
surrounding “just cause” and Vietnam is not ex¬ 
hausted. For the Vietnam intervention has been de¬ 
fended by many not only as a war of self-defense but 
also as a “war of righteousness,” that is, a defense 
of the freedom and independence of the South Viet¬ 
namese as a legitimate end in itself. And we do not 
find even the limited consensus about this second type 
of just cause which prevailed with regard to self- 
defense. 

In the early years of the Republic, and continuing 
up to the Spanish-American War, the official stance 
of most American policy-makers was against inter¬ 
vention abroad for the sake simply of defending free¬ 
dom, self-determination, etc. In a famous Fourth of 
July address in 1821 John Quincy Adams expressed 
the essence of this position when he said that although 
America’s “heart, benedictions, and prayers” would 
go out to any area where “the standard of freedom 
and independence has been or shall be unfurled,” 
nevertheless the United States “goes not abroad in 
search of monsters to destroy. She is the well-wisher 


to the freedom and independence of all. She is the 
champion and vindicator only of her own.” Adams 
was arguing against American assistance to the Greeks 
in their war against the Ottoman Empire. 

% 

However there was always a powerful popular in¬ 
stinct in the United States for such interventions — 
indeed it was to restrain this instinct that Adams felt 
compelled to speak — and these public passions 
finally were reflected in official policy at the turn of 
the century. Under the inspiration of Theodore Roose¬ 
velt and Woodrow Wilson, two men very different in 
other respects, the leaders of the new American 
utopia accepted the standard established by Sir 
Thomas More for his mythical kingdom — it was 
perfectly legitimate “out of good nature or in com¬ 
passion to assist an oppressed nation in shaking off 
the yoke of tyranny.” The mantle of Roosevelt and 
Wilson was subsequently donned by virtually every 
American President and Secretary of State in the 
present century. Even the tough-minded Dean Ache- 
son proclaimed at Amherst College in 1964 that “the 
very conception of morality seems to me to involve 
a duty to preserve values outside the contour of our 
own skins, and at the expense of foregoing much 
that is desired and pleasant, including — it may be — 
our own fortune and lives.” 

In important respects, then, the debate over Viet¬ 
nam has represented a renewed confrontation between 
these two historical patterns in American thought. 
Two basic issues have been involved. On the one 
hand, there is the root question of whether a policy 
of defending the freedom of the South Vietnamese 
by military intervention was in itself justifiable. 
Among those who have regarded Vietnam as basi¬ 
cally a moral problem, there have been many on both 
sides of this issue. The case of those defending Amer¬ 
ican policy in Vietnam on altruistic grounds has 
really flowed out of the basic premises of the whole 
Wilsonian approach in American policy. The very 
definition of “morality” requires us not to be indif¬ 
ferent to the freedom of others but extend tangible 
power to protect and even expand it. Moreover, our 
national character, not even to mention the fate of 
others, would wither spiritually if American policy 
were to turn inward. And, as a practical matter, the 
world is far different from what it was in Adams’s day. 
As President Johnson said in his speech at Johns 
Hopkins, the universal acceptance of the principle 
of self-determination is not only desirable in itself but 
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we should realize that “only in such a world will our 
own freedom be finally secure.” Self-interest and 
idealism thus reinforce each other in the globalized 
system of contemporary world politics. 

Yet those opposing a “war of righteousness” in 
Vietnam have often done so with a moral fervor equal 
to if not greater than that of the Wilsonians. In part 
this is because they see the altruistic pretensions of 
the United States or indeed of any nation-state as 
hypocrisy. They agree with the English historian Her¬ 
bert Butterfield that states are constitutionally incapa¬ 
ble of sustained moral commitment but are selfish 
entities, interested only in their relative power posi¬ 
tion; at best they use moral pretensions to cloak 
these primordial impulses. Moreover, when states 
sally forth to do good, inevitably they make a “fatal 
impact” on the recipient culture. Even if the crusad¬ 
ing nation acts with good intentions, it so disrupts and 
shatters the equilibrium of the area it is “protecting” 
that more harm than good is done. Maiy McCarthy, 
the novelist, visited Vietnani and grieved that “before 
the Americans came, there would have been no rusty 
Coca-Cola and beer cans or empty whisky bottles. 
They had brought them. It was this indestructible 
mass-production garbage floating in swamps and 
creeks, lying about in fields and along the roadside 
that made the country, which must once have been 
beautiful, hideous.” 

Finally, in an ironic reversion of one of the argu¬ 
ments of the Wilsonians, what Walter Lippmann has 
called the “Jacobin spirit”, ultimately produces a 
fanaticism and moral corruption in those who assume 
it. John Quincy Adams himself worried that with 
ideological crusades the “fundamental maxims” of 
American policy “would insensibly change from 
liberty to force. She might become dictatress of the 
world. She would no longer be ruler of her own 
spirit.” 

In sum, the moral controversy over Vietnam has 
in part been simply a rejoining of the debate over the 
fundamental principles which should guide American 
action in the world. Yet this does not end the matter, 
for it has been a striking phenomenon of the Vietnam 
debate that some of the most bitter discussion has 
been among those who share the Wilsonian instinct. 
Indeed an abstract commitment to the Wilsonian 
ideal seems to have been shared by a majority of the 
debaters. 

The great difficulty, however, is in defining pre¬ 
cisely what freedom is and consequently what types 
of systems and peoples deserve American support. 
The varying responses to this question have seriously 


divided those who otherwise agree that America has 
ideological duties abroad. Specifically, then, many of 
those who questioned the morality of America’s de¬ 
fending “freedom” in Vietnam did not do so because 
they believe freedom ought not to be defended; rather 
they did not believe the Saigon regime was a free one, 
at least in the sense which would justify American 
support. Some of the members of this group even 
felt that a communist take-over would represent a 
relative increase in the freedom of the people in South 
Vietnam. 

t 

There are in fact several identifiable approaches to 
the definition of freedom, each of which has figured 
in the Vietnam debate. There are those who consider 
freedom basically in terms of social and economic 
egalitarianism. Thus, reformist governments of the 
left are inherently viewed with greater favor than the 
status-quo regimes of the right, even if political power 
should be equally authoritarian in both. Logically 
enough, this group regards communism, for all its 
faults, as superior to, say, Nazism, since, as Senator 
Fulbright once put it, the former is basically “a doc¬ 
trine of social justice.” A second school of thought, 
however, defines freedom basically in terms of poli¬ 
tical and civil liberties: freedom of speech and press, 
legal right of participation in the political process 
through parties, interest groups, etc. From this point 
of view, then, both communism and fascism are 
equally unfree. For example, the late Bernard Fall, 
who was perhaps the leading expert on Vietnam, 
claimed that “there can be np genuine comparison 
between the Berlin Wall and the seventeenth parallel: 
in Berlin the barrier separates a total dictatorship 
from a true working democracy; in Vietnam, it sepa¬ 
rates two systems practicing virtually the same rituals 
but invoking different deities.” A final group, how¬ 
ever, disagrees with Fall. They see freedom in the 
contemporary world as basically the absence of com¬ 
munism. The late Senator Thomas Dodd, a leading, 
hawk on Vietnam, proclaimed at one point that 
“even at their worst, the political autocracies that 
exist in certain free Asian countries are a thousand 
times better than communism from the standpoint of 
how they treat their own people.” Such autocracies, 
then, are not ideal, but compared to co mmunis t so¬ 
cieties, they are free and consequently deserve Amer¬ 
ican support. 

This typology has had an impact on the Vietnam 
debate in determining which individuals might sup- 
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port the American intervention on altruistic grounds. 
In general most of those who adhere to the first or 
second definitions of freedom have rejected such a 
rationale for the Vietnam conflict, while those who 
are committed to the third definition have accepted 
it, if they also felt that the United States had a duty 
to defend freedom abroad. The anti-Wilsonians, of 
course, would not favor helping Saigon on this basis 
even if they agreed with Senator Dodd’s definition of 
freedom. (However, this has not precluded any of 
these individuals from supporting the Vietnam inter¬ 
vention as a war of self-defense.) 

There may be important differences about the 
nature of freedom then, but what is perhaps ulti- 
niately at stake in opposing views on altruism and 
foreign policy is a philosophical conception of the 
nature of man and of human experience. There is a 
root conflict between the pessimistic view of life, 
where the opportunities for molding human institu¬ 
tions and improving the quality of existence are seen 
as limited by the essential tragedy of the human con¬ 
dition, and the optimistic view that men and nations 
are “perfectible,” or at least that they are capable of 
significant improvement, and that American action 
can make a significant contribution to this process. 
The question in short is not only whether I am my 
brother’s keeper, but whether ! really can hope to 
play that role. 

t 

If one’s moral judgment on Vietnam has thus neces¬ 
sarily derived from personal conclusions about the 
legitimacy of stated American goals there, that judg¬ 
ment has also depended crucially on one’s attitude 
toward the means employed in Vietnam to gain 
American objectives. Consequently it is important 
to note that a great many people who gave initial 
approval to American goals in Vietnam were later 
calling the war immoral. Their basic objection was 
not against our intervening in Vietnam; rather the 
way in which this intervention came to be imple¬ 
mented alienated them. One example of this sort of 
shift came in 1966, when Harrison Salisbury of The 
New York Times was allowed to inspect the damage 
caused .in North Vietnam by American bombing. He 
reported that, contrary to statements made by the 
Johnson Administration, the bombing had caused a 
great deal of civilian suffering. The Administration 
subsequently attacked Salisbury. As long as the bomb¬ 
ing was seen as an “antiseptic” device aimed at 
bridges, railroads, and military barracks, the moral 


sensitivities of many Americans were appeased — 
and support for American policy was equivalently 
solid. As soon as this image was erased, however, it 
became increasingly difficult for many to accept the 
legitimacy not only of the bombing but also of the 
American goals in Vietnam which the bombing was 
designed to achieve. 

The development of a moral stance toward the 
means employed by the United States in Vietnam has 
ultimately involved two considerations: how impor¬ 
tant were American goals in Vietnam, and what level 
of violence was justified to achieve such goals? These 
two factors are mutually interacting. Thus the greater 
the priority assigned to American interests in Viet¬ 
nam, the greater the level of wolence which an indi¬ 
vidual may tolerate to achieve them. Even the most 
acerbic moral critics of the war, for example, gen¬ 
erally supported the much greater suffering involved 
in World War H because the object of that conflict, 
i.e., defeating Hitler, was believed to be of funda¬ 
mental importance. Yet it is also true that certain 
policy goals which are considered valid and even 
necessary in the abstract will be rejected because the 
level or type of violence needed to attain them seems 
morally intolerable. 

A major objective of all the Allied Powers in 
World War II was to prevent a resurgence of German 
militarism after the war. At the Teheran Conference 
in 1943 Stalin suggested to Churchill that this could 
only be done by shooting fifty thousand members of 
the German Officer Corps on the day of Nazi sur¬ 
render. No doubt this would have been a very effec¬ 
tive way, at least in the short run, to guard against 
further German aggression. Yet Churchill denounced 
the proposal in ringing terms, saying that it would be 
a, “blot” on the honor of the British people. Of course 
the cynic might say that Churchill could safely reject 
Stalin’s proposal because he was convinced that less 
violent means could be found to restrmn the Ger¬ 
mans after 1945. Still the dilemma between ends and 
means is a fundamental part of the moral problem in 
foreign policy, and in a number of cases the decision 
must involve either accepting or rejecting a given 
policy goal rather than simply looking for alternative 
means to achieve it. 

Some additional comments on the relationship be¬ 
tween the importance of an objective and the means 
tolerated to achieve it are in order. In the first place, 
it is evident that the priority assigned to a specific 
policy venture will depend in part on analytical con¬ 
clusions as to how necessary that objective is for the 
attainment of the long-range goals of the state, i.e.. 
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security, defense of freedom, etc. Thus we are once 
again confronted with the fact that a moral position 
on any policy question like Vietnam inevitably rests 
in part on a factual assessment about the real nature 
of the situation under discussion. On the other hand, 
it is evident that these “long-range goals” are them¬ 
selves ranked in importance. Thus most people con¬ 
sider national security inherently more compelling 
than defense of freedom abroad. Consequently a 
greater benefit of the doubt is extended to those 


objectives which are thought to be necessary to 
security than is the case with defense of freedom. 

This latter point has been clearly observable in the 
Vietnam debate. Initially the Administration tended 
to stress the altruistic factors in the American inter¬ 
vention in Vietnam, whether or not this accorded with 
the private motivations of the decision-makers them¬ 
selves. As the suffering in Vietnam increased, how¬ 
ever, this rationale seemed inadequate for many and 
consequently support for the war began to diminish. 
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In response the Johnson Administration came in¬ 
creasingly to emphasize the relevance of Vietnam to 
American security, on the logical assumption that 
such an approach might produce a relatively greater 
tolerance by the public of the growing violence in 
Vietnam. 

For instance, Secretary of State Dean Rusk, in 
October, 1967, spoke of a “billion Chinese armed 
with nuclear weapons.” Of course this type of ma¬ 
neuver is not without its perils, as Rusk discovered 
when he found himself accused of reviving the old 
“Yellow Peril” menace. This sort of criticism seemed 
hardly justified, yet the basic problem was that Rusk’s 
grim picture of the Chinese threat to American se¬ 
curity represented a somewhat jarring contrast to the 
altruistic image of American goals in Vietnam which 
had previously been nurtured. (There is an obvious 
question here as to whether the Administration might 
not have had firmer long-range support for its Viet¬ 
nam policy if it had put greater stress on the security 
theme from the beginning, even though this would 
have necessitated a more sophisticated explanation of 
the war than simply the “defense of freedom and 
self-determination.”) 

It should be stressed that even though the goal of 
national security generally ranks foremost in the 
popular scale of priorities, this does not mean that 
such a goal overrides all considerations of “propor¬ 
tionality” in the use of violence. To put it another 
way, a diminution of national security will at times 
be accepted on strictly moral grounds. The example 
of Churchill’s behavior at Teheran is one instance, if 
it be assumed that objectively the end of the German 
Officer Corps would have helped British security. 
And the American antipathy toward a preventive 
nuclear strike against China is at least partly based on 
the consideration that such a policy would be morally 
intolerable even if the elimination of Peking’s nuclear 
capability might be important to long-range Amer¬ 
ican security interests. 

The great difficulty naturally is to determine what 
are the morally “proportionate” means to achieve a 
specific goal, even after its relative priority is estab¬ 
lished. In particular, at what point do .the evils 
attendant on the use of violence come to outweigh 
any possible benefits of a given armed conflict? A 
personal decision about this “balancing point” neces¬ 
sarily involves both quantitative and qualitative con¬ 
siderations, i.e., how much suffering is there, and of 
what kind? 

On the first point, a very real information problem 
has existed within the Vietnam debate, although the 


moral passions evident in the discussion have tended 
to obscure this fact. The problem has been to deter¬ 
mine with precision what the level of death and de¬ 
struction in Vietnam has actually been. American 
casualty rates have been well-documented, but those 
of the Vietcong and North Vietnamese and even of 
the South Vietnamese have been far less certain. 
Moreover, the actual effect of the American inter¬ 
vention on the social and economic structure of 
South Vietnam, involving such matters as the rate of 
inflation and even the level of prostitution, has not 
been clear. And the level of civilian deaths has been 
particularly subject to dispute. Senator Edward 
Kennedy estimated that it exceeded two hundred 
thousand as of late 1969; officials of the Nixon Ad¬ 
ministration said this was a gross exaggeration. Yet 
the truth in these matters is obviously crucial to any 
attempt at establishing a coherent attitude toward 
proportionality. 

But the degree of suffering in Vietnam, however 
open, to dispute it might be, has not been,the only 
factor in the moral equation. There is also the quali¬ 
tative question. In part this involves the problem of 
whether certain types of weapons are inherently dis¬ 
proportionate—the B-52 raids and the use of napalm, 
for example. Of perhaps greater urgency is the dis¬ 
tinction between combatant and civilian in warfare. 

The core of the moral attack on the Vietnam 
war in many respects has centered around the un¬ 
deniable fact that large numbers of civilians have lost 
their lives in the course of the military struggle and 
that the mechanistic and technological emphasis of 
the American effort has tended toward making no 
discriminations between enemy soldier and innocent 
civilian. That this makes the war clearly dispropor¬ 
tionate, however, has been denied by those who claim 
that civilian suffering is an inevitable, though regret¬ 
table, aspect of guerrilla conflict, and that to eschew 
such encounters because of possible loss to civifians 
is to ignore the fact that guerrilla warfare will likely 
comprise a continuing challenge to American security 
and even altruistic interests in the coming years. In this 
sense it would be a “disproportionate” sacrifice of 
legitimate American policy objectives to reject flatly 
future anti-insurgency measures because civilians tend 
to suffer in such conflicts. 

Implicit in the latter sort of reasoning is another 
aspect of the moral determination of proportionality 
in warfare, that is, how much suffering should be 
tolerated now in order to prevent possible future 
suffering of a much larger scope? Many supporters of 
the war, for example, have argued that the current 
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miseries of the South Vietnamese people must be 
seen in the light of what a communist success in the 
country would mean for the lives of many, ranging 
from outright elimination to various forms of op¬ 
pression. On a larger scale, it has been asked whether 
it was not preferable to have a limited war in Vietnam 
rather than the apocalypse of a global war, which 
would perhaps have been encouraged by an American 
disengagement from Vietnam in the early nineteen- 
sixties. 

Of course many of those opposing the war reject 
these considerations as absurd, and they may be 
right, both on the nature of a future communist 
regime in South Vietnam and on Vietnam’s relation¬ 
ship to the deterrence of World War III. Yet not at 
least to recognize the dilemma here and make some 
attempt to analyze its elements seems to be unwise. 
After all, in retrospect, few would deny that a pre¬ 
ventive war against Germany in 1936, however dis¬ 
tasteful, would have been preferable to the subsequent 
events. And in fact many moral critics of the Vietnam 
war actually do subscribe to the fundamental princi¬ 
ple of “suffering to prevent suffering.” Not only do 
they defend the legitimacy of domestic insurgency 
against oppressive right-wing regimes, but significant 
elements of the New Left in the United States have 
recently expressed their sympathy for the violent ac¬ 
tivities of the Palestinian commando forces — in this 
case because they consider such activities preferable 
to the continued “oppression” of the Palestinian 
people by Israel. 


There has been a final factor in the determination of 
Vietnam’s proportionality. This has involved a judg¬ 
ment .on how much blood and treasure — and na¬ 
tional purpose — it was legitimate to expend in 
Vietnam when other objectives awaited American 
effort. In practical terms, this has emerged in the 
Vietnam debate as a weighing of the objectives of 
security and/or freedom in Vietnam with that of 
domestic welfare in the United States. 

Three important questions have arisen. First, what 
was the importance of Vietnam to, say, national 
security? In some circumstances, almost any debater 
would be willing at least to postpone the resolution of 
domestic problems if he felt there was an overwhelm¬ 
ing security threat at hand. On the other hand, a great 
many feel that American security eventually rests on 
a firm home base, and to pos^one its development, 
except in the most extreme circumstances, is actually 


self-defeating from the point of view of national 
security. Secondly, there is again the matter of prior¬ 
ities. A given individual may simply put greater value 
on achieving social and economic progress at home 
than in defending freedom, however defined, in other 
parts of the world. Others, however, may value this 
latter goal at least equally with internal progress, and 
this can obviously affect their definition of propor¬ 
tionality in Vietnam. 

The final problem in this area has been the deter¬ 
mination of just how much Vietnam has in fact 
detracted from domestic improvement. The Johnson 
Administration based much of its defense of the war 
on the argument that there was no necessary antip¬ 
athy between the simultaneous achievement of Ameri¬ 
can objectives both in Vietnam and at home. In a 
more cynical vein, it has been argued that Vietnam 
has not detracted from the home front because the 
resources expended there would in fact not have been 
put into domestic improvement if there had been no 
war — the American people would have demanded 
a tax cut rather than an expansion of the war on 
poverty. 

In determining the actual effect of Vietnam on 
other national objectives, part of the emphasis has of 
course been simply material, that is to say, the avail¬ 
ability of funds for given programs. Yet the analysis 
has been complicated by the fact that many stressed 
not only the increasing material costs of the war, but 
the spiritual damage Vietnam wreaked on American 
purpose. The argument here is that the war occa¬ 
sioned an exhaustion in spirit as much as in resources, 
and that the former was actually more debilitating to 
the need for concentrated efforts on internal reforms. 
This type of argument, of course, is extremely difficult 
to assess objectively. That is why the whole problem 
of proportioning American resources has proved so 
contentious. 

There have really been two basic types of moral 
criticism of the war. Our discussion on proportion¬ 
ality in Vietnam actually is relevant mainly to those 
who accept that American objectives in Vietnam had 
at least some initial validity but turned against the 
war because in their view it became disproportionate. 
Others, however, started from an assumption of the 
initial illegitimacy of American goals in Vietnam. 
Consequently, even though these people have spent a 
great deal of time focusing on the civilian suffering 
in Vietnam, the imdermining of social programs in 
the United States, etc., such assertions have really 
been irrelevant to their moral condemnation of the 
war. No matter how the war had been fought, such 
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individuals would still have considered it immoral. 
Zero justification balanced against even extremely 
limited means still results in a lack of proportionality. 
The contrast between this approach and that of the 
previous one, then, is ample evidence that the seem¬ 
ingly united front of moral criticism of Vietnam has 
actually concealed important differences in assump¬ 
tion and reasoning. 

t 

We said at the beginning that our purpose was not to 
arrive at any final moral verdict on Vietnam, and it 
is clear that we have not. Instead, our purpose has 
been essentially twofold: to dissect the nature and 
elements of the moral debate over the war, on the 
assumption that the basic issues of contention have 
often been subject to confusion and even distortion; 
and in the process to attempt to identify broad alter¬ 
native approaches within the debate. Perhaps more 
importantly, we have striven to suggest certain 
guidelines for the future consideration of the proper 
role of moral concerns within American foreign 
policy. This latter task, the assessment of the “moral 
lessons” of Vietnam, seems to be particularly urgent 
and also possible of achievement now, even though 
the war has still not run its course. 

Two general conclusions seem to emerge. One is 
that any serious effort at developing a moral position 
on the Vietnam war is far more complicated than 
might seem apparent from the easy defenses or con- 
dernnations of the war which have characterized the 
public debate during recent years. Either implicitly 
or explicitly, such a position must embrace not only 
complicated analyses of political reality in contempo¬ 
rary international politics, but also two different types 
of value judgments. What are the ends which national 
poHcy should pursue, both internally and externally, 
and what relative weight should be attached to the 
achievement of each of these goals? How much cost. 


both in treasure and — if need be — in blood, is it 
legitimate to expend on any given end? The inor¬ 
dinate difficulty of arriving at really conclusive and 
defensible judgments on these matters is such that a 
generous amount of both humility and tolerance 
would seem appropriate for those debating the moral 
significance of Vietnam. 

Yet it does seem inescapable that the moral furor 
over Vietnam is representative of a fundamental 
pattern in contemporary Western societies, particu¬ 
larly the United States. In John Kenneth Galbraith’s 
biting term, the “conventional wisdom” of not only 
the Cold War period itself but of the whole pattern 
of nation-state action in the twentieth century is 
under challenge. The comfortable assumptions that 
the state is the basic repository of human needs and 
loyalties, that in particular one’s own nation is in¬ 
evitably the chief defense of right and justice in the 
world, and that indeed high-sounding abstractions 
such as “right” and “justice” warrant the most stupen¬ 
dous excesses in national behavior — all these may 
well be the victims of the conflict in Vietnam. 

In a sense, then, the conclusion is tragic. The 
optimism about the inevitable improvement of the 
human condition, especially through the mode of 
nationalistic self-determination, which figured strongly 
at the beginning of the century, has given way to a 
sober realization of the irony and pathos in these glib 
assessments. Still there is a glimmer of fight in these 
shadows. For it is indisputable that the assumptions 
of 1900 have produced in their own way a century 
of despair. If they can finally be put to rest, the result 
may be not the millennium but at least the possibility 
of more fully realizing the potentiality for progress 
and brotherhood which does exist in fife within the 
limitations established by the fixed conditions of an 
imperfect world. 

Mr. Garrett is an assistant professor of political stud¬ 
ies at the American University of Beirut in Lebanon. 








JON M. VAN dyke: 


Can They Ever Be Enforced? 

THE LAWS OF WAR 


The trial and conviction of Lieutenant William L. 
Galley has caused America to rethink its attitudes 
toward the laws of war. Almost everyone seems to be 
unhappy with the decision. Those who support the 
war in Southeast Asia think that no one should be 
punished for participation in My Lai, an operation 
intimately connected with that war. Those who op¬ 
pose the war think that the real criminals are the men 
who planned the policies of the war and that Lieu¬ 
tenant Galley is being used as a scapegoat. Virtually 
no one believes that Lieutenant Galley alone should 
suffer. 

Some commentators have said that the only noble 
thing to do after the Galley trial is to leave Vietnam. 
Some congressmen have called for a complete investi¬ 
gation of all war crimes. President Nixon stepped in 
and announced that he would make the final determi¬ 
nation on the fate of Lieutenant Galley. This action 
prompted worldwide disapproval, with the Sunday 
Telegraph (of London) saying that the President’s 
action was a “cave-in” amounting “in effect, to the 
triumph of mob rule;” and with the 'Sunday Times (of 
London) stating: “That the Galley trial took place is a 
credit to the United States. But the President has now 
destroyed what good the trial has done.” 

The controversy within the United States over 
what should be done seems to prove that it is impos¬ 
sible for a government waging a war to supervise 
properly its own conduct of that war. Only an inter¬ 
national body can have the necessary objectivity, and 
even at the international level the political pressures 
are difficult to eliminate. The laws of war are, how¬ 
ever, so important that the pursuit of ways of enforc¬ 
ing them should not end merely because of our 
present failure to find the appropriate way to deal 
with persons who violate them. — j.v.d. 


In ancient times there was no thought of treating an 
enemy any better after the battle than during it, or of 
sparing noncombatants connected with the losing 
army. All captives were usually killed, including the 
women, children, and elders of the defeated tribe or 
nation. 

Later, in the Greek era, victors motivated by eco¬ 
nomic self-interest began enslaving their captives. 
During the Peloponnesian Wars, in the fifth century 
B.C., most victorious forces continued to slaughter 
vanquished soldiers, but they occasionally spared the 
women and children and sold them into slavery. The 
democracy and civilization at Athens was dependent 
on slaves who were captured in cities defeated in 
previous wars. The Romans also viewed their enemies 
as property to be used in any way they desired. Men 
and women from defeated Eastern lands were 
branded with hot irons and herded like cattle to serve 
their Roman masters. 

The Christians returned to the earlier pattern in 
their religious wars and slaughtered all captured 
enemies because they were nonbelievers. During the 
Middle Ages the practice of ransoming prisoners — 
especially captured leaders — developed. The most 
famous example was King Richard the Lion-Hearted 
who was captured by Leopold of Austria in 1192 on 
his way back to England from the Crusades and re¬ 
leased only after England agreed to pay one hundred 
and fifty thousand marks to Austria. 

In the seventeenth century some scholars began 
suggesting that war captives ought to be treated as 
innocent victims rather than as criminals. The Thirty 
Years War, which began in central Europe in 1618 
and became a byword for cruelty and misery, 
prompted debate on whe&er it was possible to limit 
the ravages of war. Hugo Grotius, the great legal 
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scholar of that time, included the following passage 
in the prolegomenon to his treatise, De Jure Belli ac 
Pads, written in 1625: 

“Fully convinced by the considerations which I 
have advanced that there is a common law among 
nations, which is valid alike for war and in war, I 
have had many weighty reasons for undertaking to 
write upon this subject. Throughout the Christian 
world I observed a lack of restraint in relation to war, 
such as even barbarous races should be ashamed of; 

I observed that men rush to arms for slight causes, 
or no cause at all, and that when arms have once 
been taken up there is no longer any respect for law, 
divine or human; it is as if, in accordance with a 
general decree, frenzy had openly been let loose for 
committing of all crimes.” 

The idea that warfare should be brought under the 
rule of law was not accepted — even in principle — 
by politicians and generals, however, until the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. In the 
American Revolution, for instance, the British con¬ 
tinued to punish captured Americans harshly and the 
Americans reciprocated with equal brutality. 

. After American independence, we began includ¬ 
ing the idea of humane treatment for prisoners in 
treaties, and during our Civil War a rather sophisti¬ 
cated document regulating the treatment of prisoners 
was drawn up. This draft, written by Francis Lieber 
in 1863, called for the establishment of formal 
prisoner-of-war camps and for humane treatment at 
these camps. The actual treatment of Civil War 
prisoners remained relatively brutal, however. 

In 1874, fifteen European nations met in Brussels 
to attempt to draft regulations that would civilize 
the treatment of prisoners. This was followed by 
conferences in The Hague in 1899 and 1907, and in 
Geneva in 1929 and 1949. Again and again, diplo¬ 
mats tried to refine the rules that would provide 
humane treatment for prisoners. But the goal of 
civilized treatment for prisoners and civilians in the 
midst of increasingly brutal wars remains elusive. 

American troops in the Philippines to suppress the 
nationalist forces of Emiho Aguinaldo between 1899 
and 1902 slaughtered many civilians, herded others 
into concentration camps, and tortured still others. 
One brigadier general ordered his troops to take no 
prisoners, shoot all males over the age of ten, and 
make the island of Samar “a howling wilderness” in 
retaliation for the bloody ambush of an American 
company. This general was court-martialed but re¬ 
ceived as punishment only a reprimand and an early 
retirement. 


In World War I, there were continual charges by 
both sides that the other side was violating the law. 
In World War II, twenty-seven per cent of those in 
Japanese prison camps died during captivity, and 
many American veterans remember that our treat¬ 
ment of captives in Asia was significantly less humane 
than it should have been. The most famous example 
of brutality was the Bataan death march in 1942 in 
the Philippines when the Japanese marched hundreds 
of American prisoners to- their death. In Europe, the 
Germans accorded particularly harsh treatment to 
the Russians, and the Russians in turn refused to 
allow open inspection of their prisoner-of-war camps. 

In Korea, too, both sides engaged in dubious prac¬ 
tices of interrogation and indoctrination, proving 
once again that the goal of humane treatment is 
almost always subordinated to the particular political 
and military goals of the moment. 

The development of law in other aspects of war¬ 
fare has also been excruciatingly slow. The regula¬ 
tions controlling the use of weapons seem, in fact, to 
have become even less strict. The Hague Convention 
in 1907 limited in some detail the use of weapons 
during warfare. But since 1907 no international 
agreement has been drawn up or signed that signifi¬ 
cantly regulates new weapons of mass destruction. 
Almost all nations have been reluctant to enter into 
new agreements that would hmit their right to wage 
war. But despite this reluctance to talk about spe¬ 
cifics, almost all nations now recognize at least that 
there ought to be laws of war, not only to reduce the 
suffering inherent in warfare, but also because such 
limitations make sense in pragmatic terms. 

t 

The United States Supreme Court in 1946, in the 
case of In Re Yamashita, which affirmed the convic¬ 
tion of a Japanese commander sentenced to death for 
failing to restrain his troops from committing war 
crimes against civilians, said the purpose of the laws 
of war was “to protect civilian populations and 
prisoners of war from brutality.” That is the noble 
way of stating the purpose. The practical purposes of 
the laws of war can be summarized as follows: 

Most nations want their soldiers to be treated 
humanely when captured and want their civilians to 
be spared when they fall into the hands of the enemy. 
If one warring nation does not provide at least mini¬ 
mal humane treatment for the soldiers and civilians 
it captures, the opposing forces will respond with 
acts of reprisal. 
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A series of events that occurred early in the Viet¬ 
nam war illustrates how this desire for reciprocity 
and fear of reprisal works to enforce the laws of war. 
The Saigon government captured a terrorist who had 
thrown a bomb in 1965, and, after a show trial, they 
executed him. The Saigon government felt this terror¬ 
ist did not have to be given the protection of the 
Geneva Convention on Prisoners of War because he 
acted in a clandestine fashion without uniform and 
without carrying arms openly. Before and during the 
trial, the Vietcong made it quite clear that if the 
terrorist were executed they would respond by killing 
prisoners they held. After the terrorist was executed, 
the Vietcong announced that they had killed' an 
American prisoner of war as a reprisal. Three months 
later the same thing occurred. Three Vietcong terror¬ 
ists were executed by the Saigon government in Da 
Nang despite efforts by the Vietcong to deter this 
action by threatening reprisals. After these execu¬ 
tions the Vietcong again responded, this time by 
killing two American prisoners. Washington de¬ 
nounced the Vietcong action as “senseless murder,” 
but in the context of this war, the action by the 
Vietcong made perfectly good sense. 

The Vietcong sought to end the execution of their 
soldiers,' and they accompHshed this by executing 
our prisoners and threatening to continue this prac¬ 
tice. Since the 1965 executions, the Saigon govern¬ 
ment— under pressure from the United States — 
has refrained from executing any Vietcong, terrorists 
or otherwise. The mere hint of reprisals during the 
1968 Tet offensive was enough to persuade Saigon’s 
leaders to remove the execution posts set up in the 
capital’s principal market. 

A second pragmatic reason for obeying the laws 
of war is to encourage enemy soldiers to surrender 
in battle rather than fighting to the bitter end. Sol¬ 
diers who feel that they will be killed or tortured 
when captured are not likely to submit to captivity. 
They will continue fighting until the death, continue 
killing soldiers of the more powerful force while 
resisting capture. 

A third practical reason for adhering to the laws 
of war is to encourage support for the war on the 
home front and preserve the sanity and moral struc¬ 
ture of the soldiers fighting in the war. Most govern¬ 
ments try to persuade their people that their wars are 
noble, that they are fought to defeat warlike peoples, 
to preserve “freedom” and “democracy,” and to pre¬ 
vent future wars. But a government using military 
tactics that its own people view as immoral would 
find it difficult to sustain that argument. 


A final reason why nations find it in their interest 
to obey the laws of war is that they want to achieve 
stature in the world community as just and humane 
powers. All the participants in the Vietnam war have 
presented legal and moral arguments to the world 
community in order to gain support. The United 
States, for instance, argues that the forces of the 
Saigon government are resisting an illegal take-over 
by communist forces and that the United States is 
assisting in this collective self-defense in accordance 
with Article 51 of the United Nations Charter. The 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam (North Vietnam) 
argues that its military actions are legally justified 
because the provisions of the Geneva Accords of 
1954 were violated when the Saigon government, 
with U.S. approval, refused to hold elections to unify 
the two Vietnams. Because these arguments are based 
on legal foundations, each nation should also feel 
obliged to use military tactics that conform to the 
laws of war. 

% 

The actual content of the laws of war is still evolving. 
A thorough analysis of the present international 
standards would be difiScult to provide; these stan¬ 
dards can become clearer only when more tribunals 
and more investigating bodies examine the actual 
practices of war. It may be useful, however, to indi¬ 
cate'the range of viewpoints on what the laws of war 
are and to give some examples of the activities these 
laws might cover. 

Perhaps the narrowest definition of the laws of 
war is that given by Professor Myres McDougal of 
the Yale Law School, who says that the “fundamental 
policy” of the laws of war is to “minimize the un¬ 
necessary destruction of values.” According to Pro¬ 
fessor McDougal, as long as a military activity is 
undertaken for the purpose of limiting destruction, 
it is justified. Only actions that lead to needless death 
and serve no military purpose violate the laws of war. 
This formula gives great latitude to the military 
commander in the field. Most military officers think 
that their actions, over all, limit destruction. Few 
officers, even in the heat of battle, act only to in¬ 
crease pain and suffering. Indeed, had Professor 
McDougal’s approach been accepted at Nuremberg, 
many fewer persons would have been convicted be¬ 
cause it is virtually impossible to prove the criminal 
intent he demands. 

Professor McDougal’s test is one of reasonable¬ 
ness. He states that whenever a military action seems 
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reasonable at the time it can be justified in accor¬ 
dance with the laws of war. The opposing view is that 
the laws of war are more than flexible tests of reason¬ 
ableness, that they are Arm guidelines regulating 
military actions and ■ absolutely prohibiting certain 
tactics, even if in the opinion of the military com¬ 
mander the use of such tactics would minimize 
destruction. Under this latter view, the laws of war 
are comparable to the Arm proscriptions of the Bill 
of Rights. There are freedoms that according to the 
Bill of Rights are fundamental. They cannot be 
balanced against other interests when it is “reason¬ 
able” to do so. Similarly, although the laws of war 
no doubt seem highly unreasonable to military leaders 
in battle or to political leaders planning strategy, the 
laws fulfill the important role of drawing lines be¬ 
tween permissible and impermissible conduct and 
stand as international standards that cannot be ma¬ 
nipulated because of perceived military necessity. 

An example of how far the laws of war might 
reach was provided by the North Vietnamese threat 
to try captured American pilots in the summer of 
1966. The North Vietnamese never spelled out their 
legal theories in any detail, but they seemed to argue 
that pilots violated both North Vietnamese law and 
international law as enunciated in the International 
Military Tribunal Charter that guided the trials at 
Nuremberg. Although North Vietnam never drew up 
formal charges, the United States government took 
North Vietnam’s threat seriously and set up a task 
force of military and civilian lawyers to prepare 
arguments that might be used against North Viet¬ 
nam’s indictment. Pham Van Bach, president of 
North Vietnam’s Supreme Court and vice-president 
of the Vietnam Jurists’ Association, stated the case 
as follows: 

“As is well known, the U.S. government is waging 
a brazen, undeclared war of aggression in South 
Vietnam and a war of destruction against the Demo¬ 
cratic Republic of Vietnam, a sovereign and inde¬ 
pendent state, a member of the socialist camp. This 
was in itself a crime, a crime against peace, a viola¬ 
tion of the fundamental rights of the peoples, a crime 
against mankind. The U.S. government has daily 
launched indiscriminate air raids on hospitals, 
schools, and densely populated areas, resorting even 
to B-52’s, napalm, phosphorus bombs, poison gas, 
toxic chemicals, etc., to massacre the Vietnamese 
people in a most atrocious manner and with a char¬ 
acter of extermination. In so doing, it has most 
seriously violated its international pledges, the 1954 


Geneva Agreements on Vietnam, the 1949 Geneva 
Conventions on the protection of victims of war, and 
the norms of international law. The war crimes it is 
committing now in Vietnam are comparable to the 
crimes perpetrated in the past by the Hitlerite fascist 
ringleaders who have been condemned by the Nurem¬ 
berg International Court. 

“For this reason, the U.S. pilots captured in North 
Vietnam who, carrying out the U.S. government’s 
orders, have attacked our country and perpetrated 
numerous crimes here are air pirates; we regard them 
as criminals and will try them in accordance with the 
laws of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam.” 

The legal argument seemed to be that Article 6(a) 
of the Nuremberg Charter covered the acts of indi¬ 
vidual pilots. Article 6(a) condemns: 

“(a) CRIMES AGAINST PEACE: namely, planning, 
preparation, initiation, or waging a war of aggres¬ 
sion, or a war in violation of international treaties, 
agreements or assurances....” 

Although Articles 6(b) and 6(c), defining War 
Crimes and Crimes Against Humanity, were used 
against individual soldiers who participated in acts 
of unnecessary brutality, 6(a) was applied only 
against the leaders of Germany and Japan who 
planned and executed their wars. Nonetheless, the 
North Vietnamese seemed to argue that this provi¬ 
sion should apply to individual pilots. 

This somewhat dubious argument is further weak¬ 
ened by the failure of the Nuremberg prosecutors 
to accuse anyone of a crime of aerial warfare. Both 
sides in World War II bombed indiscriminately, and 
the Allies could not think of any aerial tactic used 
by the Germans or Japanese that had not been 
similarly used by their own pilots and air crews. 

There are, however, ways North Vietnam might 
have used the Nuremberg experience effectively to 
try American pilots. The Nuremberg indictment does 
mention destruction of dikes, specifically the dyna¬ 
miting of dikes by the Reich Commissioner for 
Occupied Netherlands: 

“(b) Wanton destruction of cities, towns, and 
villages, and devastation not justified by military 
necessity.... 

“In Holland there was most widespread and ex¬ 
tensive destruction, not justified by nailitary necessity, 
including the destruction of harbors, locks, dikes, 
and bridges; immense devastation was also caused 
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by inundations which equally were not justified by 
military necessity.” 

The dike destruction referred to is that of the 
Wieiinger Polder, planned on April 9, 1945, and 
completed April 17. Two parts of the dike were 
destroyed by dynamite up to a height somewhat 
lower than the surface of the water of the Ijesselmeer. 
Twenty thousafld hectares of land were inundated. 
The French Deputy Chief Prosecutor Charles Dubost 
charged that only eight and one-half or nine hours 
of warning was given to the population, and that 
defeat was already a fact as far as the German 
Army was concerned.” 

The person charged with the crime of destroying 
this dike was Arthur Seyss-Inquart, an Austrian 
attorney who was appointed Reich Commissioner 


for Occupied Netherlands on May 18, 1940, and 
who held that position throughout the war. In his 
defense, Seyss-Inquart said that he had received a 
“scorched-earth” order from Martin Bormann, the 
secretary to the Fuhrer, when the German Army 
began moving out of Holland, but that he refused 
to carry out this order. If the order had been carried 
out, with explosions in fourteen or sixteen different 
places along the dikes, then all of western Holland 
would have been flooded. The floods that did occur, 
said Seyss-Inquart, were “battle” floodings needed 
because of the danger of Allied troop landings from 
the air that would outflank the Dutch defense front. 
Seyss-Inquart further defended his action by saying 
that on April 30, 1945, after the battle floodings had 
occurred, he was told by General Walter Bedell 
Smith, Eisenhower’s Chief of Staff, that “what has 
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been flooded so far can be justified from the military 
point of view; if you flood any more now, it is no 
longer justifiable.” After April 30, there were no 
further floodings. 

The Nuremberg tribunal concluded that Seyss-. 
Inquart did oppose the extreme measures that his 
superiors requested, “as when he was largely success¬ 
ful in preventing the army from carrying out a 
scorched-earth policy.” The judgment does not men¬ 
tion the flooding at all, indicating that the tribunal 
accepted the assertion that the prevention of troop 
landing is a valid reason to destroy a dike and flood 
an area. Seyss-Inquart, however, was given the death 
sentence for other crimes. The case is an ambiguous 
precedent at best, but if the North Vietnamese could 
show that American pilots bombed dikes without 
military justification they could argue that the pilots 
should be held individually responsible, even if they 
were carrying out orders. 

The United States has always insisted that its 
pilots have never hit dikes, but the North Vietnamese 
insist that the reverse is true, and many visitors to 
North Vietnam have reported seeing bomb craters 
on or near dikes. An analysis of U.S. strategy makes 
it difficult to believe U.S. denials of hitting the dikes. 
The United States has admitted that more than 
seventy-five per cent of the inland waterways has 
been freely attacked, and it is virtually impossible to 
hit these waterways, especially with floating mines, 
without also damaging the locks, dikes, and dams that 
are interlocked within the inland waterway system. 

The indictment and prosecution of Japanese war 
criminals at the Far East Tribunal in Tokyo give 
the North Vietnamese additional arguments that they 
might have used against American pilots. The prose¬ 
cutor’s staff at the Far East Tribunal attempted to 
create a new crime, the crime of murder resulting 
from an attack on a populated area without the 
warning provided by a declaration of war. Only 
cabinet-level officials and not individual pilots were 
accused of committing this crime, but the prosecutors 
emphasized that they regarded these attacks as 
separate crimes. The indictment separately listed 
attacks on Pearl Harbor and the Philippines, among 
other places, and stated that these attacks violated 
the laws of war because they were made before 
Japan had issued a formal declaration of war. 

The tribunal’s judgment was somewhat ambiguous 
on the crime of unannounced attacks. Most of the 
defendants were convicted of committing crimes 
against peace and it may have seemed unnecessary to 
convict them also of an additional crime difficult of 


definition. The tribunal explained its refusal to deal 
with the counts listing the unannounced attacks as 
follows: 

“Counts 39 to 52 inclusive (omitting Count 44 
already discussed) contain charges of murder. In all 
these counts the charge in effect is that killing re¬ 
sulted from the unlawful waging of war at the places 
and upon the dates set out. In some of the counts the 
date is that upon which hostilities commenced at the 
place namedj in others the date is that upon which 
the place was attacked in the course of an alleged 
illegal war already proceeding. In all cases the killing 
is alleged as arising from the unlawful waging of war, 
unlawful in respect that there had been no declara¬ 
tion of war prior to the killings (Counts 39 to 43, 
51 and 52) or unlawful because the wars in the 
course of which killings occurred were .commenced 
in violation of certain specified Treaty Articles 
(Counts 45 to 50). If, in any case, the finding be 
that the war was not unlawful then the charge of 
murder will fall with the charge of waging unlawful 
war. If, on the other hand, the war, in any particular 
case, is held to have been unlawful then this involves 
unlawful killings not only upon the dates and at the 
places stated in these counts but at all places in the 
theater of war and at all times throughout the period 
of the war. No good purpose is to be served, in our 
view, in dealing with these parts of the offenses by 
way of counts for murder when the whole offense of 
waging those wars unlawfully is put in issue upon the 
counts charging the waging of such wars.” 

The court thus intimated that if a war is unlawful, 
all killings which take place in that war are crimes. 
Although this is only dicta, it could have been used 
by the North Vietnamese. 

The tribunal accepted the prosecutor’s analysis of 
the planning and waging of war process and did not 
discuss what sort of individual responsibility would 
be necessary to hold a person liable for an air attack 
or whether a pilot following orders could be held 
liable. The tribunal does state some limits on liability 
with regard to ill-treatment of prisoners of war, how¬ 
ever, which might be applicable by analogy: “It is 
the duty of all those on whom responsibility rests to 
secure proper treatment of prisoners and to prevent 
their ill-treatment by establishing and securing the 
continuous and efficient working of a system appro¬ 
priate for these purposes. Such persons fail in this 
duty and become responsible for ill-treatment of 
prisoners if: 
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(1) They fail to establish such a system. 

(2) If, having established such a system, they fail to 
secure its continued and efficient working. 

“Each of such persons has a duty to ascertain that 
the system is working and if he neglects to do so he 
is responsible. He does not discharge his duty by 
merely instituting an appropriate system and there¬ 
after neglecting to learn of its application. An Army 
Commander for a Minister of War, for example, 
must be at the same pains to insure obedience to his 
orders in this respect as he would in respect of other 
orders he has issued on matters of the first impor¬ 
tance. 

“Nevertheless, such persons are not responsible if 
a proper system and its continuous efficient func¬ 
tioning be provided for and conventional war crimes 
be committed unless: 

“(1) They had knowledge that such crimes were 
being committed, and having such knowledge they 
failed to take such steps as were within their power 
to prevent the commission of such crimes in the 
future, or 

“(2) They are at fault in having failed to acquire 
such knowledge.... 

“Departmental officials having knowledge of ill- 
treatment of prisoners are not responsible by reason 
of their failure to resign; but [they are responsible] 
if their functions included the administration of the 
system of protection of prisoners and if they had or 
should have had knowledge of crimes and did 
nothing effective, to the extent of their powers, to 
prevent their occurrence in the future.” 

There is one other section of the judgment that 
North Vietnam could have used against American 
pilots — the discussion of the Japanese trials of cap¬ 
tured American pilots. The Japanese tried a number 
of American pilots who participated in the Doolittle 
raid early in the war, charging them with air attacks: 
(1) upon ordinary people; (2) upon private property 
of a nonmilitary nature; (3) against other than mili¬ 
tary objectives; and with (4) “violations of wartime 
international law.” In each case the pilots were 
sentenced after a summary proceeding of less than 
two hours to either death or life imprisonment. 

The judgment of the Far Eastern Tribunal did not 
state whether the first three charges could properly 
be brought against the pilots if a fair trial were pro¬ 
vided, but instead says: “Conduct defined as offenses 


1, 2, and 3 were such as the Japanese themselves had 
regularly practiced in China. It will be remembered 
that in July, 1939, the Chief of Staff of the Central 
China Expeditionary Force reported to War Minister 
Itagaki that a policy of indiscriminate bombing in 
order to terrorize the Chinese had been adopted.” 

With regard to the fourth charge, the tribunal said 
that a trial of pilots on this charge would be appro¬ 
priate, if a fair trial were provided: “[Vjiolations of 
the laws of war... [were] punishable in any event, 
but of course only upon proper trial and within the 
limits of punishment permitted by international law.” 

The tribunal then described the unfairness of the 
proceeding: (1) no defense counsel was provided for 
the accused who was in no position to secure one 
himself; (2) the accused had no opportunity to pre¬ 
pare his defense or to secure evidence on his own 
behalf; (3) no witnesses appeared at the trial and 
the evidence upon which the military judges decided 
the case seemed superficial, circumstantial, and in¬ 
conclusive; (4) the entire proceedings lasted in most 
cases not more than two hours; and (5) the accused 
was not given an interpreter so that he might 
follow the conduct of the proceedings. The tribunal 
ruled that the execution of prisoners without a fair 
trial is a punishable war crime. 

These arguments are not meant to be exhaustive. 
But they do indicate the kinds of arguments North 
Vietnam might have legitimately made. The North 
Vietnamese were not without foundation in thinking 
that international law justified their trying captured 
American pilots. An impartial tribunal might have 
concluded that they were wrong, but it would not 
have concluded that they were totally irrational. In 
any event, the merits of the arguments were never 
tested. After pleas from leaders all over the world, 
the North Vietnamese, in August, 1966, retreated 
from their insistence on holding trials. Instead, they 
appointed an eleven-member committee to investi¬ 
gate United States war crimes in Vietnam, which has 
periodically released documents on alleged U.S. 
atrocities. 

One of the more flagrant atrocities the North 
Vietnamese accused the United States of committing 
was the destruction of the Quynh Lap leprosarium in 
the southern panhandle of North Vietnam. During 
1965, when the bombing was getting under-way, this 
hospital was repeatedly hit — thirty-nine times ac¬ 
cording to North Vietnamese statistics. I was work¬ 
ing in the Office of the Legal Adviser in the Depart¬ 
ment of State during the summer of 1966, when 
reports of the destruction of this hospital were first 
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issued by the North Vietnamese, and I went to the 
Pentagon to discuss the matter with officials there. 
The response I received provides an example of how 
U.S. government officials — at least lower-level 
bureaucrats — then viewed the obligations of the 
laws of war. 

The Air Force provided me with pictures of the 
Quynh Lap hospital taken from aerial-reconnaissance 
planes after it had been bombed. The aerial photo¬ 
graphs showed that all the buildings connected with 
the hospital were destroyed. The photo interpreter 
said the bombing was justified because he could see, 
in the long-distance photographs, squiggles along the 
ground that were trenches and small circles that were 
antiaircraft sites. The photo interpreter said that, 
because antiaircraft guns had been set up near these 
buildings and because trenches had been dug, the 
Air Force determined that these buildings were being 
used to house soldiers rather than as a hospital. I 
suggested to him that it was not unreasonable to put 
antiaircraft guns near a hospital if bombers were 
flying over the hospital daily, and that the digging of 
trenches was a normal precaution, given the fact that 
the whole countryside was being bombed regularly. 
The photo interpreter said it was Air Force policy to 
view every structure that had defense installations 
built nearby as a military target. 


A final example of how our bombing policy might 
be deemed to violate international law involves the 
crime of genocide. Article 11 of the 1948 Convention 
on the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide defines “genocide” as follows: 

“In the present Convention, genocide means any 
of the following acts committed with intent to de¬ 
stroy, in whole or in part, a national, ethnical, racial, 
or religious group, as such: (a) killing members of 
the group; (b) causing serious bodily or mental harm 
to members of the group; (c) deliberately inflicting 
on the group conditions of life calculated to bring 
about its physical destruction in whole or in part; 
(d) imposing measures intended to prevent births 
within the group; (e) forcibly transferring children 
of the group to another group.” 

The United States has not yet ratified this con¬ 
vention, but on March 30, 1971, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee approved the treaty and the 
full Senate will consider the matter as soon as imple¬ 
menting legislation is drafted. The convention passed 
the United Nations General Assembly by a vote of 
55-0 on December 7, 1948. Enough nations have 
now ratified it that it can be considered a part of 
international law. 



























































































































































The Genocide Convention was drafted in the 
aftermath of the Nazi extermination of six million 
Jews, but its language is broad and covers any action 
that threatens the existence of a recognizable group. 
The United States has not done anything that rivals 
the Nazi mass murders. But a number of persons 
have argued that the bombing practices seem to have 
as their natural and probable consequence the billin g 
of many civilians and the forced resettlement of many 
others. 

There have been, since 1965, about one and one- 
half million civiUan casualties in South Vietnam ac¬ 
cording to the reports of Senator Edward Kennedy’s 
Subcommittee to Investigate Problems Connected 
with Refugees and Escapees. About five million per¬ 
sons in South Vietnam, comprising one-third of the 
population of that country, have been forced to leave 
their homes and become refugees because United 
States or Saigon ground forces wanted to clear the 
area for combat or because of American bombing. 
The rate at which Vietnamese villagers have been 
forced to leave their homes has increased dramati¬ 
cally since November, 1970. In some new sites as 
many as ten per cent of the refugees die because of 
changed conditions. In Cambodia, one milhon of the 
six million people in the country were refugees as of 
August, 1970, and the number has risen since then 
because of continued U.S. bombing. 

The situation in Laos seems to be worse, especially 
among the Meo tribesmen who inhabit the mountains 
of northeastern Laos. The Meo have been funded by 
the C.I.A. since the early nineteen-sixties to fight 
against communist troops. During the past ten years 
they have maintained an army of ten thousand men. 

Since the increase in United States bombing of 
their homeland, virtually all the Meo, some three 
hundred thousand persons, have been forced to leave 
their mountain homes because of daily bombing from 
American planes. The Meo are obliged to move into 
protected hamlets, mostly in the plains, requiring a 
dramatic readjustment of their whole fife-style. The 
infant-mortality rate, which was four out of every ten 
before the bombing, has risen because of this forced 
movement. About ten thousand of the young men in 
the tribe have been killed in battle. In all, according 
to Senator Kennedy’s subcomiriittee, “at least forty to 
fifty per cent of the men have been killed and twenty- 
five per cent of the women have fallen as casualties 
of the war.” The tribes are, therefore, facing possible 
extinction. Whether U.S. policy actually constitutes 
genocide would have to be determined after further 
evidence and testimony about U.S. policy and inten¬ 


tions. But it is clear that American actions at least 
raise the question of whether the Genocide Conven¬ 
tion has been violated. 

t 

Because the evidence seems overwhelming that the 
United States has used tactics in Southeast Asia that 
violate the laws of war, more and more Americans 
have called for an investigation of U.S. war crimes. 
Neil Sheehan, a veteran New York Times reporter 
and Vietnam correspondent, wrote a long article in 
the March 28, 1971, New York Times Book Review 
analyzing war crimes. He concluded that a top-level 
national commission should investigate the matter. 
On April 1, 1971, The New York Times carried an 
editorial urging the creation of an investigating com¬ 
mission with the power of subpoena. The National 
Committee for a Citizens Commission of Inquiry on 
U.S. War Crimes in Vietnam and the Vietnam Vet- 
.erans Against the War have already conducted ad- 
hoc inquiries into the question of war crimes at which 
veterans have described atrocities they saw or par¬ 
ticipated in. A small group of New York legislators 
received testimony in Albany on April 6, 1971, from 
returned veterans. A number of U.S. congressmen 
have also concluded that an investigation is neces¬ 
sary. Representatives Bob Eckhardt of Texas, Ben¬ 
jamin S. Rosenthal and John Dow of New York, and 
Abner J. Mikva of Illinois have tried to prevail upon 
the House Armed Services Committee to hold formal 
hearings into alleged war crimes'. Representatives 
Ronald V. Dellums of California, Bella S. Abzug of 
New York, John Conyers, Jr., of Michigan, and 
Barren J. Mitchell of Maryland organized public, 
informal hearings into the “command responsibility” 
for the United States’ “war atrocities” in Vietnam. 
The hearings ran for four days during the last week 
of April, 1971. 

The past record of U.S. official investigations of 
alleged war crimes does not, however, inspire confi¬ 
dence that any American commission will do a 
thorough and conscientious job. Thus far, the armed 
forces have tried to suppress evidence of war crimes 
rather than investigate and punish those Americans 
who have violated the laws of war. Our government 
has also failed to protest or prevent the manifest 
commission of war crimes by the armed forces of the 
Saigon regime. 

The trial" of Lieutenant James Brian Duffy pro¬ 
vides an example of the official attitude toward the 
commission of war crimes. Duffy commanded a com- 
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pany in Binhphuoc district which, on September 7, 
1969, was attempting to set up an ambush. The 
company discovered a man hiding inside a bunker. 
Documents indicated he was a deserter from the 
South Vietnamese Army. They suspected he was a 
tiger scout for the Vietcong and imprisoned him. 

Subsequently, according to Army allegations ac¬ 
cepted by the court-martial. Lieutenant Dutfy told 
Sergeant John R. La Nasa, “It’s time to get up and 
get out and shoot him.” La Nasa then put an M-16 
to the prisoner’s head and did in fact shoot him be¬ 
tween the eyes. Lieutenant Duffy reported to his 
superiors that the man was shot while trying to 
escape. 

Duffy’s lawyer did not deny that any of these 
events took place. Instead he argued that Duffy was 
acting in accordance with an Army policy not to take 
prisoners in combat operations. 

Two fellow lieutenants in Duffy’s company testi¬ 
fied in his behalf that there was a conscious policy to 
avoid taking prisoners. 

“Our policy,” the first officer said, “was that once 
contact was made we kept firing imtil everything in 
the kill zone was killed. We did not take prisoners.” 
He added that his battalion operations officer, a 
major, had previously gotten very angry when he 
brought in two prisoners. 

The second young officer agreed. “My policy was 
that a man does not surrender during a firefight. If 
a VC comes out of a fight to give himself up, that 
man is dead.” These policies, needless to say, violate 
the Geneva Convention. 

The eight-man military court implicitly accepted 
this defense. They first concluded that Duffy was 
guilty of premeditated murder, but upon learning that 
such a finding required a sentence of life imprison¬ 
ment they changed their verdict to involuntary man¬ 
slaughter and gave him a six-month sentence. Duffy 
continued to be paid by the Army while in prison, 
with a forfeiture of twenty-five dollars per month, 
and he was allowed to remain in the Army. The 
court-martial panel wanted, in fact, to avoid impos¬ 
ing any sentence at all. Only after being told com¬ 
plete suspension of sentence was not within their 
power did they impose the lightest possible sentence. 

Before Lieutenant Calley received his life sentence 
for the premeditated murder of Vietnamese civilians, 
twenty-one other Americans had been given the same 
sentence for this crime. In every previous case, how¬ 
ever, the sentences were reduced on appeal. Most of 
them were reduced substantially. The longest sen¬ 
tence given final approval was thirty-five years. Most 
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terms were cut to five to ten years. Military judicial <* 
records also show that the sentences for two hundred 
and forty-seven other crimes against Vietnamese | 
citizens, including robbery, rape, and lesser degrees ' 
of murder, have been consistently reduced by the 
reviewing authorities. 

For instance, Thomas C. Stevens was sentenced to 
life imprisonment for the rape and premeditated 
murder of a Vietnamese girl. His commanding gen¬ 
eral reduced the sentence to twenty years. The mili¬ 
tary board of review cut it to eight years. He was 
paroled June 23, 1970, after having served three i 
years and three months in prison. ' 

Staff Sergeant Walter Griffen was charged with [' 
the premeditated murder of a suspected Vietcong 
prisoner in 1967. Griffen admitted shooting the 
prisoner, but argued that he had done so under 
orders. The presiding judge said that when orders 
“are so palpably illegal on their face that a man of 
ordinary sense and understanding would know them 
to be illegal, then the fact of obedience to the order 
of a superior officer will not protect the soldier for 
acts pursuant to such illegal orders.” Sergeant Griffen 
was, however, convicted only of unpremeditated 
murder and sentenced to ten years in prison. That 
sentence was reduced to seven years by his com¬ 
manding general and then knocked down to two ’ 
years by the board of review. He returned to duty 
in December, 1968, after having been in prison for 
seventeen months. 

The conviction record of the men who participated 
in or covered up the My Lai massacre is also one 
that raises doubts about the commitment of the 
United States armed forces to police its ranks. Two 
of the twenty-five men against whom charges were 
lodged have been acquitted at a court-martial. The 
charges against nineteen have been dropped. One, 
Lieutenant Calley, has been convicted and the 
charges against three others are still pending. Fifteen 
other persons involved in the massacre left the service 
before the matter was brought to public attention and 
the Army has concluded that these men cannot be 
prosecuted. Our reluctance or inability to prosecute 
these men seems to violate Article 146 of the 1949 
Geneva Convention on the Protection of Civilian 
Persons, which makes incumbent upon signatories to 
enact legislation “to provide effective penal sanctions 
for persons committing, or ordering to be committed, 
any of the grave breaches,” such as willful killing, 
torture, or inhuman treatment. 

Perhaps the most discouraging illustration of the 
reluctance of the United States to prosecute its war 
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criminals was the 1969 murder by Green Beret 
forces of a Vietnamese double, or perhaps triple, 
agent, Thai Khac Chuyen. The evidence that Army 
Special Forces members killed Chuyen was over¬ 
whelming and The New York Times and other news¬ 
papers published the full details of how the murder 
was carried out. The Army refused to prosecute, 
however, arguing that such a prosecution would re¬ 
quire testimony of C.I.A. officials and would hinder 
U.S. intelligence efforts. 


Some prominent Americans think that the talk about 
war-crimes investigations and prosecutions is foolish, 
and that the appropriate response to the present 
furore over American atrocities is merely to terminate 
U.S. involvement iii Southeast Asia. Burke Marshall, 
who was Assistant U.S. Attorney General during the 
Kennedy and Johnson Administrations, and is now 
deputy dean of the Yale Law School, asserted in the 
April 10, 1971, New York Times that it is “unwise 
as well as politically impossible” to establish war- 
crimes tribunals, even though many violations of the 
laws of war have occurred: 

“It is, therefore, right and fitting that President 
Nixon should assume, as he has, a personal responsi¬ 
bility for Lieutenant Galley’s punishment. He must 
deal with that case in a way that makes it clear that 
Galley is not being punished for deeds we have all 
participated in. For those who believe in the Nurem¬ 
berg path of personal accountability, that would seem 
inevitably to lead to further trials, of generals and 
political leaders and military bureaucrats, as well as 
lieutenants and colonels. But I think now that the 
path is unwise as well as politically impossible. The 
accountability is national and the act of expiation 
that should accompany any diminution of Lieutenant 
Galley’s punishment must be national. The only 
possible such act that meets the needs of our moral 
crisis would be an immediate cessation by the United 
States of all war-making in Indochi n a. That is the 
logic of events that Mr. Nixon will have to face; it 
is the only escape open to him and to us from an 
endless series of prosecutions, on the one hand, or a 
denial of plain guilt and any system of responsibility, 
on the other.” Thus wrote Mr. Marshall. 

More than a year earlier, in January, 1970, Town¬ 
send Hoopes, the last Undersecretary of the Air 
Force in the Johnson Administration and author of a 
book describing how the American bombing policy 
was changed in March, 1968, wrote in the Wash¬ 


ington Monthly that American officials who planned 
strategy in Vietnam should not be considered war 
criminals, because — even though their policies were 
wrong — they were honorable men who acted with 
public support and without criminal intent. Mr. 
Hoopes failed to mention that the civilian and military 
officials who led us into our involvement in Southeast 
Asia gained our support by intimating that they had 
superior knowledge of what was happening in South¬ 
east Asia and that we should, therefore, trust their 
analyses of classified data and their judgments. 

Mr. Hoopes’s suggestion that we ignore the pos¬ 
sible applicability of the laws of war also runs 
counter to the principles enunciated at Nuremberg 
and the accompanying war-crimes tribunals, which 
were designed to civilize the waging of war. Supreme 
Gourt Justice Robert Jackson, the chief prosecutor 
at Nuremberg, wrote, “If certain acts and violations 
of treaties are crimes, they are crimes whether the 
United States does them or whether Germany does 
them. We are not prepared to lay down a rule of 
criminal conduct against others which we would not 
be willing to have invoked against us.” One of the 
principles clearly established at Nuremberg and in 
other postwar tribunals was that personal responsi¬ 
bility rests with the leaders who make policies that 
violate the laws of war. Perhaps the most explicit 
affirmation of that principle occurred in 1946 when 
the United States Supreme Gourt affirmed the con¬ 
viction of General Tomoyuki Yamashita. 

General Yamashita was charged with being respon¬ 
sible for the indiscriminate murder of unarmed civil¬ 
ians, including helpless women and children. Soldiers 
under his command killed thousands of innocent 
Filipino villagers, often throwing their bodies into 
ditches either before or after their execution. Some 
sixty thousand persons were butchered during the 
last stages of the war when Yamashita was making a 
last stand against General Douglas MacArthur. 

Even though General Yamashita was not person¬ 
ally on the scene when these -deaths were carried out, 
a five-man military' commission concluded that he 
was responsible for the policy that had led to the 
deaths. The Supreme Gourt confirmed the commis¬ 
sion’s understanding of command responsibility and 
Yamashita was hanged as a war criminal. 

American military and civilian leaders have simi¬ 
larly formulated policies (free-fire zones, search-and- 
destroy missions, anti-personnel bombardment, no 
prisoners) that seem to have led inevitably to the 
commission of war crimes. Although I recoil at the 
thought of hanging them, and am not even sure 
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whether any physical punishment is appropriate, it 
would be useful to have a thorough investigation of 
U.S. war policies — and those who formulated these 
policies — to determine what laws of war were vio¬ 
lated and who violated them. 

t 

The feeble record of investigations of war crimes 
thus far conducted in the United States makes it 


unrealistic to expect any American investigating 
tribunal to judge fairly the criminal responsibility of 
American military and political leaders. Only an in¬ 
ternational commission can hope to have the objec¬ 
tivity needed to make such a difficult determination. 

Since the end of World War 11, international fact¬ 
finding commissions have been used with increasing 
frequency by agencies of the United Nations, particu¬ 
larly in the area of human-rights violations. Two of 
the most important recent commissions of inquiry 
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are the Committee to Investigate Israeli Practices 
Affecting Human Rights of the Population of the 
Occupied Territories, established by a resolution of 
the General Assembly passed in December, 1968, 
and the Special Working Group of Experts appointed 
by the Human Rights Commission of the United 
Nations in 1969. Both of these groups took testi¬ 
mony about the practices of the Israeli government 
in the territories occupied by the Israelis since the 
six-day war of 1967. Both issued reports somewhat 
critical of Israel that had the effect of bringing public 
attention to human-rights violations and probably 
had some effect on subsequent Israeli conduct. The 
Israeli government did not cooperate with either of 
these investigating committees and has subsequently 
accused the committees of bias, but the committees 
nonetheless were able to acquire considerable data 
and issue reports. 

An investigation of war crimes in Vietnam should 
similarly be conducted by a group of experts ap¬ 
pointed by a United Nations body, perhaps in collab¬ 
oration with the International Committee of the Red 
Cross. Experts acting on their own would be pref¬ 
erable to representatives of governments in order to 
keep political influences to a minimum. This com¬ 
mission should study the conduct and policies of all 
the parties flghting in Southeast Asia, not only those 
of the United States. The international commission 
need not be given the power to punish, but should be 
asTced to make a thorough investigation, determining 
which laws of war have been violated and n ami ng 
names of those who are responsible for the violations. 
Ideally the United States and the other parties flght¬ 
ing in Southeast Asia should cooperate with the 
commission to the extent of granting the commission 
the right to subpoena any national that the commis¬ 
sion wants to take testimony from. 

The Bertrand Russell International War Crimes 
Tribunal was in certain respects like the international 
commission now proposed. Although the Russell 
Tribunal was composed of outspoken critics of 
American policy in Vietnam and examined only the 
war crimes allegedly committed by Americans, the 
tribunal worked within the existing laws of war and 
it performed a respectable job in assembling informa¬ 
tion about American strategy and practices. Richard 
A. Falk, Milbank Professor of International Law at 
Princeton University, has said that the proceedings 
of the Russell Tribunal “stand up well under the 
tests of time and independent security.” 

Seven of the twenty-two members of the Russell 
Tribunal were lawyers. They came from more than a 


dozen different nations (four were Americans), and 
all qualified as experts of one sort or another. The 
tribunal met for about two weeks in Stockholm in 
the spring of 1967 and for two more weeks in 
Copenhagen in the fall of 1967. Discussions of the 
laws of war were presented to the tribunal and 
numerous persons who had previously been sent to 
North and South Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia 
presented their findings to the tribunal members. The 
tribunal sought answers to these questions: 

(1) Has the United States government and its allies 
committed acts of aggression according to interna¬ 
tional law? 

(2) Has the American Army made use of or experi¬ 
mented with new weapons or weapons forbidden by 
the laws of war? 

(3) Has there been bombardment of targets of a 
purely civilian character, for example, hospitals, 
schools, sanitoria, dams, etc., and on what scale has 
this occurred? 

(4) Have prisoners of war captured by the armed 
forces of the United States been subjected to treat¬ 
ment prohibited by the laws of war? 

(5) Have the armed forces of the United States sub¬ 
jected the civilian population to inhuman treatment 
prohibited by the laws of war? 

(6) Does the combination of crimes imputed to the 
government of the United States in its war in Vietnam 
constitute the crime of genocide? 

The tribunal concluded on the basis of the evidence 
it received that the answers to all these questions 
were “yes.” 

There are grounds on which the objectivity of the 
Russell Tribunal can be challenged. But it provides 
a useful model for a more impartial commission that 
might now be constituted. The United States govern¬ 
ment has traditionally taken a lead in promoting and 
developing the laws of war, and so we should be 
anxious to cooperate with such an international 
commission. We should want guidance on how future 
wars should be conducted and should not fear having 
our actions judged by international standards. If the 
international body does not have power to punish 
but only to condemn by the voice of international 
law, our government should not have anything to 
fear in the way of vengeance. 


Mr. Van Dyke, a Visiting Fellow, was recently ap¬ 
pointed an associate professor at the Hastings College 
of Law, San Francisco. 
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SPECULATIONS 

If I Were Pope 

Fragment from an Imaginary Journal 

by C. Edward Crowther 


■iA-nd now I am alone. Of course I am still in a 
state of shock, not so much from my election, which 
in these times will probably surprise no one, but 
because I am introduced so immediately to the extent 
of my power and it is more awesome than anything 
I had imagined. 

Who I now am has come to mean more than 
merely a symbol to whom homage can be paid and 
conscience thereby stilled. I see myself in what I repre¬ 
sent of history, the only hope left that man can 
survive his freedom to choose to die. 

It is to my sense of history, which is also my over¬ 
arching sense of hope for a more abundant life than 
mankind has had before, that I turn for the reasons 
why I do not seek immediately to sever the Church 
from her past. To insure, for instance, the temporary 
relief of much hunger, poverty, and misery in this 
generation, I could tomorrow dispense the material 
riches of the Church. But to do so would be to feed 
the exploiters of the poor. Our power will best be 
spent in removing the sources of poverty, exploita¬ 
tion, and oppression. 

I must first speak to the oppressed of the world. 

As a young bishop in South Africa there was 
burned into my .soul the sense of feeling helpless in 
the face of bigotry and the violence of oppression. If 
the Church will not defend God’s children from their 
tormenters to whom can they turn? I am ashamed 
of those lifeless priorities which then made less im¬ 
mediate the needs of my black children. Our secular 
concerns have numbered us with the oppressors. We 
Christians have tried so hard to become accepted by 
the world that we have succeeded in becoming ac¬ 
ceptable to the world. Anchored to the preservation 
of our institutions we have confused our law with the 
law of God; the love of our structures with the love 
of God for man. 

We have often given our imprimatur to the vio¬ 
lence of oppression in order to keep things as they 
are. We pronounced anathemas upon the attempts of 


men to win their freedom from oppression. I can 
understand, then, why poor and oppressed people see 
the Church as the ally of their exploiters. 

It is the compassionate Church to which I have 
pledged my life, committed my allegiance, and 
which, demanding allegiance, I am now called to 
rule. My quarrels with the Church have been lovers’ 
quarrels. Now, in love, I must seek to translate into 
actions which reach into the souls of men, and em¬ 
brace their bodies too, my belief that only in freedom 
can man choose to live, to love, to be. But freedom 
in the first instance means the right of man to be free 
from those who live on his blood. 

I am a man of peace, the servant of the Prince of 
Peace. Longing for peace on earth I understand that 
what often passes for peace is the power of oppressors 
to express their violence through economics, educa¬ 
tion, and law. There are ways in which men die with¬ 
out a mark being left on their bodies. Nevertheless 
they are killed and mutilated just as surely as by any 
weapon of war. (There is also murder from our 
pulpits when people are bored to death!) 

Wherever dialogue between the oppressed and 
their oppressors is possible, we must initiate it. Our 
power can be employed on behalf of those who 
by themselves are trapped. We can make no peace 
with oppression and must exhaust ourselves in the 
service of recognizable freedom. But we shall reach 
out to the oppressors for whom we also have 
compassion. 

Will my heart be heard as the Latin words roll 
out my love for the alienated, the broken, the poor, 
the oppressed, the lonely, the outcast, the maimed, 
the blind ... ad miseros terrae ... to my beloved, my 
fellow prisoners, the wretched of the earth — greet¬ 
ing — oh, much more than greeting.... 

C. Edward Crowther is the Assistant Bishop of the 
Episcopal Diocese of California and lecturer in black 
studies at the University of California at Santa Barbara. 
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NEIL H. JACOBY: 


WHAT IS A SOCIAL PROBLEM? 


It is widely believed that the American nation con¬ 
fronts serious social problems. Many hold that our 
society is being shaken by a succession of over¬ 
lapping and interrelated crises, including population 
growth and concentration, environmental pollution, 
poverty, crime, drugs, racial enmity, malnutrition, 
urban bUght, and the war in Southeast Asia. Most of 
those in the New Left aver that unresolved problems 
are mounting in intensity. Changes in social institu¬ 
tions are occurring too slowly, they say, to accommo¬ 
date changes in the goals, beliefs, and expectations 
of the pubhc. Hence, the potentiality of a political 
revolution — of a sudden drastic restructuring of our 
social institutions — is rising. Indeed, extremist 
groups hke the Weathermen and the Black Panthers, 
along with such mentors as Professor Herbert Mar¬ 
cuse, are actively fomenting revolution. They deliber¬ 
ately reject the course of working peacefully within 
the social system to shape its development along de¬ 
sired lines. The mounting level of violence in Ameri¬ 
can society throughout the sixties suggests that not a 
few persons have given credence to this line of 
thought. 

It is therefore timely to examine the meaning of 
social problems. How do they arise? By what process 
do they escalate into crises? How can they be amelio¬ 
rated or resolved? 

A basic premise of our inquiry is that peaceful 
evolution is nearly always to be preferred to violent 
revolution as a path of social reform. Although revo¬ 


lution may in some circumstances be necessary, man’s 
history shows that it is an extremely wasteful mode of 
social change. Revolution destroys physical and social 
capital and leaves in its wake a large reservoir of 
wrongs and inequities that require generations to 
liquidate. Evolutionary social change can avoid these 
setbacks. It can steadily augment social justice and 
material well-being. It can yield progress without 
hiatus. 

Let us consider the nature of a “social problem.” 
In January, 1969, the distinguished Panel on Social 
Indicators appointed by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare reported that, by nearly all 
measures, the well-being of the American people had 
improved materially since World War H. Yet it found 
that public disaffection had also risen markedly. 
The reason was, it wisely observed, that people’s 
expectations had risen faster than reaUty could im¬ 
prove. 

The phenomenon noted by the Panel on Social 
Indicators was the same as that observed by Toque- 
ville in eighteenth-century France: “The evil which 
was suffered patiently as inevitable, seems unendur¬ 
able as soon as the idea of escaping from it crosses 
men’s minds. All the abuses then removed call atten¬ 
tion to those that remain, and they now appear more 
galling. The evil, it is true, has become less, but 
sensibility to it has become more acute.” 

A social problem, then, may be defined as a gap 
between society’s expectations of social conditions 
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and the present social realities. Social expectations 
are the set of demands and priorities held by the 
people of a society at a given time. Social realities 
mean the set of laws, regulations, customs, and 
organizations, along with the pertinent economic, 
political, and social processes that prevail at a 
given time. 

Social problems are created by public awareness 
of, or belief in, the existence of an expectation- 
reality gap. They are basically psychological phenom¬ 
ena — ideas held in the minds of people — about the 
disparity between what should be, and what is, in 
our society. Social problems are not definable solely 
in physical or biological terms, such as so many 
calories of food intake per day; or so many square 
feet 6f housing per capita. They must be defined in 
terms of the extent of the expectation-reality gap. 

One may illustrate the independence of a social 
problem from any particular social condition by 
considering the example of poverty. Poverty is now 
perceived by Americans to be an important, social 
problem in the United States, because in 1970 eleven 
per cent of the population had incomes under the 
official poverty level (about $3,500 per year for a 
family of four), whereas Americans generally believe 
that no one should live under the poverty line. 
Poverty was not perceived to be an important social 
problem in 1947, although twenty-seven per cent of 
the population then lived under the poverty line by 
1970 standards. Despite an astonishing gain in the 
real incomes of those in the lowest brackets, public 
expectations outraced realities. Hence the expecta¬ 
tion-reality gap with respect to poverty is wider today 
than it was in 1947. The problem of poverty has 
become more serious at the same time that the 
incidence of poverty has been cut sixty per cent and 
continues to decline. 


Once the concept is grasped that a social problem 
is a gap between public expectations of social con¬ 
ditions and social realities, it becomes clear that 
our society, and especially its political leaders, must 
pay as much attention to the forces that determine 
public expectations as to those that shape social 
realities. They should seek to keep the gap at a 
tolerable size and thereby avoid violent or disruptive 
social behavior. 

The expectation-reality gap is, of course, a dy¬ 
namic system that changes through time. Public 
expectations change as a consequence of the expand¬ 


ing size and concentration of the human population, 
of rising affluence, or of technological advances. 
Thus, the high priority now assigned to the problem 
of environmental pollution reflects an elevation in 
the social expectations of clean air and water and 
other environmental amenities by a richer and more 
crowded population. Public expectations are also 
shaped by the flow of information, words, and pictures 
that they receive from the mass media of communica¬ 
tion — newspapers, magazines, radio, and television. 
Expectations are likewise heavily influenced by 
publicly expressed views of political leaders. For 
example. President Eisenhower raised the nation’s 
expectations for better highways with his support of 
the interstate highway system in the fifties; President 
Johnson boosted public expectations of an end to 
poverty with his “war on poverty” in the sixties. 

Changes in social expectations require responsive 
changes in social realities, if a rise in social tensions 

The Kerner Report 
added fuel to 
the fires of discontent 
when it stated that 
the nation was moving 
toward two societies 


— that is, in revolutionary potential — is to be 
avoided. For example, racial tensions have risen in 
the United States partly because the rising social 
expectation of racial integration of the public-school 
system, called for by the 1954 Brown decision of the 
Supreme Court, has not yet produced a commensu¬ 
rate shift in the racial structure of the educational 
system. As with the social problem of poverty, the 
realities of educational integration have improved, 
but have been outrun by the rise in public expecta¬ 
tions. 

Revolutionary potential — the degree of public 
frustration caused by a gap between expectations and 
realities — is also a function of time. It will rise as 
the time lapse lengthens between a given expectation 
and responsive change in social institutions and 
processes. The American Revolution of 1776 ex¬ 
ploded when a sufficiently large number of colonials 
found that the gap between their long-reiterated de¬ 
mands for a larger voice in their own government and 
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the intransigency of the British Crown was no longer 
endurable. Timely action by the British to delegate 
powers of self-government would have reduced the 
revolutionary potential and even possibly avoided 
a political revolution. 

There have been periods in American history when 
popular expectations of social improvement have 
been extremely low. During the Great Depression, for 
example, the revolutionary potential was surprisingly 
weak. Public expectations of social improvement had 
become so deflated by 1933 that only a small gap 
separated them from the grim social realities of those 
times. President Roosevelt and his New Deal per¬ 
formed a magnificent act of political leadership in 
regenerating public expectations. 

The mass media play an important role in the 
creation and magnification of social problems. They 
do this by increasing public awareness of gaps be¬ 
tween social goals and current realities, and also by 
magnifying public perceptions of such gaps. Millions 
of Americans read about and see on their television 
screens crime on the streets, slums in the cities, 
deprivation in the ghettos, smog in the air, and 
sewage in the water. The American public was only 
remotely informed about these conditions fifty years 
ago. The mass media are frighteningly effective in 
widening public awareness of the chasms that sepa¬ 
rate man’s expectations of peace, plenty, justice, and 
stability from the realities of the human condition. 
Thus they create social problems where none had 
existed before, and they escalate minor problems into 
major crises. 

If the mass media operated simply as faithful 
transmitters of printed and pictorial images of society 
as it is, one could not complain about their effect 
on the public’s perception of reality or the size 
of the expectation-reality gap. However, they are 
more than mere transmitters. They are selectors of 
the information and images presented to people. 
Because they thrive on the shocking, the extreme, 
the bizarre, they have little interest in conveying to 
their audiences the normal life or the quiet incre¬ 
mental progress of society. The mass media tend to 
screen out words and images that reveal normality, 
and to transmit those that show deprivation, injustice, 
suffering, and maladjustment, on the one hand, and 
those that depict wealth, extravagance, or conspicu¬ 
ous consumption, on the other. Thus they function as 
magnifiers or amplifiers of the expectation-reality gap 
that previously existed in the public’s mind. Expecta¬ 
tions of social improvement are elevated even higher; 
social reaUties are seen to be even worse than before. 


n 

Art Buchwaldj^ratly recounted how George HI 
suppressed televii^>in Britain during the latter 
eighteenth centuryjoecause TV pictures of British 
mercenaries suppressing colonial Americans were 
inciting the British public to a state of rebellion 
against its colonial policies. Despite its humorous 
approach, the proposal has a serious point. Buchwald 
used this imaginary analogy to suggest that the U.S. 
government should suppress all television coverage of 
the war in Southeast Asia. 

A recent example of journalistic distortion was 
the pronouncement by The New York Times and the 
Washington Post that the police have killed twenty- 
eight Black Panthers since January 1, 1968. This 
“news” statement was widely copied, and followed by 
editorial speculation that the police were conspiring 
to wipe out Black Panther leadership. The Negro 
community reacted in anger. In a careMly researched 
article in the New Yorker of February 13, 1971, 
Edward J. Epstein showed that (the source of this 
inflammatory statement was CharJ^ R. Garry, coun¬ 
sel for the Panther organization, and that it was false. 
Ten of the twenty-eight Panthers' had been killed by 
their own political opponents. With two possible 
exceptions about which the facts are unclear, a study 
of the other sixteen deaths showed that in every case 
the Panthers were armed, threatened the police, and 
shot first. There was not a shred of evidence to sup¬ 
port the conspiracy thesis. 

If the mass media are a powerful instrument in the 
formation of public attitudes and expectations, it 
becomes vitally important that they present accurate 
and balanced word-and-picture images of events 
within their proper historical contexts. No one would 
suggest governmental censorship of information flows 
to the public. What is proposed is self-disciplined 
objectivity so that the mass media will perform their 
function of accurate and objective transmission of 
information that can be the basis of rational and 
realistic public attitudes and expectations. 

t 

Our political system of representative democracy also 
tends to create or to expand social problems by 
raising public expectations of social gains and by 
exaggerating gaps between expectations and realities. 
Politicians generally do not challenge the validity of 
existing public expectations, or seek to reduce them 
to realizable levels. The basic reason for their one¬ 
sided influence is clear enough. It is in the profes¬ 
sional interest of the politician to inflate rather than 
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deflate unrealistic expectations. Politicians are elected 
by “viewing with alarm” the empty records of their 
opponents in office and by leading the voters to 
believe that the incumbent scoundrels have prevented 
them from getting their share of the good things of 
life. If only the electorate turns the rascals out, 
change will bring great improvements. Of course, by 
the time of the next election the roles of politicians 
in the two parties are often reversed; the “great 
society” still has not been achieved and the people 
are more frustrated than ever. The expectation- 
reality gap has widened. 

Intellectu^s are also traditional “viewers with 
alarm” because any other attitude would compromise 
their professional reputations as social critics. They 
consider it a duty to decry gaps between the perfor¬ 
mance of the society and its potential. Otherwise their 
colleagues would believe that they had sold out to the 
Establishment or had lost their critical faculties. 
Given the strong propensity to hypercriticize in 
scholarly teaching and writing, and considering the 
now vast number of youths under academic influence 
in the higher educational system, it is no wonder that 
a rising fraction of the U.S. population has become 
alienated from society and its institutions. 

Presidential Task Forces and Commissions and 
other public groups often generate or enlarge social 
problems by attention-getting public statements. 
Although such bodies are supposed to provide calm 
and objective assessments of social problems, their 
effort to compete with the tidal wave of information 
that daily inundates us all often leads them to make 
shocking statements that create distorted impressions 
or beliefs in the public mind. Because the whole 
truth is rarely dramatic, they tend to twist the truth 
or to convey partial truths in order to create shock 
value. 

An instance of headline-grabbing by distortion is 
the 1968 Report of the National Advisory Commis¬ 
sion on Racial Disorders, commonly known as the 
Kerner Report. Although this weighty document con¬ 
tained much wisdom, what stood out when it was 
issued was the inflammatory headlined statement that 
“this nation is moving toward two societies, black 
and white, separate and unequal.” The vast majority 
of people who read this headline, but who did not 
read the whole report, concluded that the Kerner 
Commission found that racial inequality and separa¬ 
tion in America was rising in all dimensions. The 
implications of the statement were extremely dis¬ 
ruptive. By implying that the Establishment was 
failing to improve racial relations, and that the racial 


gap was widening, the Kerner Report added fuel to 
the fiery demands of militant groups for revolutionary 
changes. Seeds of bitterness were sown in the minds 
of the uninformed. Racial tensions were exacerbated 
at home. The nation was denigrated abroad. 

Yet the truth is that our democratic political 
institutions and our market economy, despite imper¬ 
fections, have been making steady progress in nar¬ 
rowing the economic, educational, political, and so¬ 
cial inequalities between the races ever since World 
War II. The median income of nonwhite families 
rose from fifty-five per cent of that of white families 
in 1950 to sixty-three per cent in 1968; and, accord¬ 
ing to figures cited by Daniel Moynihan, the incomes 
of black young married couples had become equal to 
those of white young married couples in 1970. The 
proportionate reduction in poverty since 1959 has 
been almost as great among blacks as among whites. 
Whereas in 1947 black adult Americans completed 
thirty-four per cent fewer years of schooling than the 
entire population, by 1969 this difference had nar¬ 
rowed to nineteen per cent; and, for persons in the 
age bracket from twenty-five to twenty-nine years, it 
had nearly vanished. The differences between the life 
expectancies at birth of the two races diminished 
significantly during the postwar era. The steadily 
rising proportion of black citizens that are registered 
and vote in elections and of blacks in public office 
shows a narrowing of the political gap. Blacks them¬ 
selves overwhelmingly believe that conditions are 
improving for their race in this country, as sociologist 
Gary T. Marx reported in his book Protest and Preju¬ 
dice. All these facts demonstrate impressive postwar 
progress of the American Negro toward economic 
and political equality, although many will under¬ 
standably say “too little and too late.” The correct 
conclusion to be drawn, however, is to keep public 
policy on the present course and to try to accelerate 
its pace. 

% 

The gravity of the nation’s social problems is also 
enlarged by the teachings and writings of the liberal 
left. Much liberal left social thought is based upon 
illusory concepts of the nature of man and society, 
well described by Professor Harold Demsetz as the 
“Nirvana,” “other grass is greener,” “free lunch,” 
and “people could be different” fallacies (Journal of 
Law and Economics, April, 1960). 

The “Nirvana” approach to social policy presents 
a choice between a theoretical ideal never approached 
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in man’s history and existing conditions. The vast 
distance between the two naturally creates a social 
“crisis.” The true choice, however, lies between ex¬ 
isting conditions and others that are feasible in the 
sense of being capable of attainment. Because the 
expectation-reality gap in the latter case is usually 
small, the “crisis” is reduced to a manageable 
problem. 

The “other grass is greener” illusion credits an 
alternative social condition, usually in some foreign 
country, with great virtues said to be' lacking in 
American society. Thus atmospheric pollution is said 
to be the product of capitalistic enterprise, and its 
cure is to adopt state socialism. This idea is repeated 
by social critics who have not taken the trouble to 
ascertain that pollution levels in socialist countries 
have risen, along with their G.N.P.’s, even faster than 
in capitahst countries. 

The “free lunch” fallacy is that there are costless 

Americans have 
recently demanded 
social improvements 
beyond the capacity 
of this or any other 
society to produce 

remedies for social iUs. Since unemployment is an 
evil, say the critics, abolish it and reduce the un¬ 
employment ratio to zero. They choose to ignore the 
heavy social costs of such a policy in the form of 
restrictions on individual freedom, lowered produc¬ 
tivity, and price inflation. Every decision that pro¬ 
duces public benefits imposes costs, and the problem 
is to weigh both and determine the balance. 

The “people could be different” fallacy is that the 
Good Society can be attained by radical changes in 
the moral and ethical behavior of people. Thus the 
“new communist man,” imbued with a totally altru- 
Tstie concern for the public welfare, was seen by the 
older Marxists as the condition for the ultimate 
transformation of socialism into true communism. 
Unfortunately, he has not yet appeared in sufficient 
numbers to make this possible; and he shows no sign 
of doing so. While moderate changes in men’s values 
and behavior can occur over time (indeed, changes 


are essential if our society is to improve), sharp mu¬ 
tations in human nature are a fantasy. In reforming 
our society, we are wise to take human nature as a 
datum, and to design structures and processes for im¬ 
perfect men and women rather than for saints or 
philosophers. 

t 

In his report to the nation on U.S. foreign policy for 
the nineteen-seventies. President Nixon observed: 
“No nation has the wisdom and the understanding 
and the energy required to act wisely on all problems, 
at all times, in every part of the world.” The state¬ 
ment is equally true and important if we substitute 
“nation” for “world.” The number of different do¬ 
mestic problems that the people of a nation can cope 
with effectively at any given time is limited, not only 
by the stock of popular wisdom, energy, and under¬ 
standing, but also by the available economic re¬ 
sources of the society. In view of the fact that avail¬ 
able economic resources form a severe constraint 
upon national capability to improve real social condi¬ 
tions, whereas public expectations of social improve¬ 
ment can soar at a virtually unlimited rate, it is far 
more likely that a social problem will escalate into a 
“crisis” through an inordinate rise in expectations 
than by a failure of real conditions to improve. 

If national political and intellectual leaders ignore 
the resource constraints upon real social improve¬ 
ments, they may, by dramatizing one social deficiency 
after another, stimulate public expectations so power¬ 
fully that multiple social “crises” are created in the 
public mind. During the Administration of President 
Johnson, for example, a “war on poverty” was fol¬ 
lowed by a “war on hunger” and a “war on slums” 
and so on. Faced by a “war” on a new social front 
every few months without having won any of those 
already in progress the American people became 
progressively confused, frustrated, angered, and 
alienated from their government. Failure of the na¬ 
tional political leadership to hold social expectations 
within the boundaries of national capabilities led to 
the violence and disruptive behavior that marked the 
last half of the sixties. 

By the end of 1968 public frustration and social 
tensions in the United States had reached a dangerous 
level. Americans demanded a quantity and variety of 
social improvements far beyond the capacity of this 
or any other society to produce. People’s energies 
were being dissipated in dropoutism, absenteeism, 
and irrelevant protest rather than utilized in con- 
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structive action — as shown by a catastrophic drop 
in productivity. Fortunately the succeeding Nixon 
Administration applied the remedies of “low profile” 
and “benign neglect,” which succeeded in reducing 
many social “crises” into manageable problems by 
deflating exaggerated public expectations. 

It is a mistaken view that real social progress only 
occurs after a “crisis” has been generated, or that a 
deflation of exaggerated public expectations is tanta¬ 
mount to foot-dragging in making necessary social 
reforms. On the contrary, there is a good deal of 
evidence that “crises” — especially if accompanied 
by violence — are inimical to long-run progress; and 
that the maintenance of a proper relation between 
expectations and realities avoids disruptive social 
behavior that retards real social progress. Thus, 
poverty in the United States was being rapidly re¬ 
duced after World War II and there is no convincing 
evidence that the “war on poverty” launched in 1965 
speeded up the process. 

Our theory of social tensions helps to explain the 
almost pathological mood of self-criticism and self- 
deprecation that has descended upon Americans in 
recent years. William James said that an individual’s 
self-esteem could be measured by the ratio of his 
success or achievement to his potential. By analogy, 
national self-esteem is the ratio of national achieve¬ 
ment to national potential, as they are generally 
perceived by people. As national achievements (i.e., 
social realities) are depreciated, and national poten¬ 
tialities (i.e., social expectations) are exaggerated, 
the quotient of national self-esteem will fall to the 
vanishing point. 

Our society is a dynamic system in which public 
values and expectations and social institutions and 
processes change through time. The central aims of 
public pohcy should be to maintain an optimal 
expectation-reality gap and to achieve an optimal 
rate of change in both social expectations and social 
realities. 

An optimal expectation-reality gap is wide enough 
to preserve incentive and motive for beneficial 
changes in social institutions and processes. (“Man’s 
reach should exceed his grasp, else what is Heaven 
for?”) Yet it is not so wide as to cause public frustra¬ 
tion and diversion of energy from constructive action 
to inaction or to disruptive behavior. Public goals 
and expectations should advance through time, fast 
enough to maintain social flexibility and adaptability, 
but not so rapidly as to lose contact with realities. 

The real conditions of life should also be improved 
through time, fast enough to sustain a popular belief 


in progress but not so fast as to lead to malallocations 
of resources and social imbalances. 

Because the rate of improvement in social condi¬ 
tions is determined within a fairly narrow range by 
well-known constraints upon the growth of produc¬ 
tion, whereas the rate of increase in public expecta¬ 
tions is virtually unlimited, it is likely that political 
leaders will more frequently find it necessary to 
moderate public expectations than to raise them in 
order to avoid dangerous gaps. This appears espe¬ 
cially probable in our society which, as has been seen, 
is institutionally organized to magnify expectation- 
reality gaps and in which high achievement is the 
normal goal. 

The general strategy for approaching the optimum 
gap between expectations and realities wiU include 
the following elements: (1) accelerate desired insti¬ 
tutional changes in the economic, political, and 
social systems to an optimum rate; (2) publicize the 
changes that are occurring in the society to- reduce 
poverty, racial discrimination, crime, or to improve 
health, housing, and other conditions; (3) instruct 
the public in the political and economic processes of 
change and their time dimensions so that there will 
emerge a general appreciation of what is realistically 
possible; (4) develop through research more fre¬ 
quent and reliable indicators of social conditions and 
of the state of public expectations, and of their rates 
of change through time, as guides to social policy¬ 
makers. Social scientists should also try to measure 
the sustainable rates of change in social institutions. 
Leonard Lecht’s pioneering effort to measure the 
dollar costs of attaining U.S. national goals, and to 
compare it with national production capacity is a 
type of research that should be expanded (Goals, 
Priorities, and Dollars. New York: Free Press, 1966). 

Managing public expectations has become a vital 
new dimension of political leadership in the United 
States, of coordinate importance with the engineering 
of orderly reform of our social institutions. Political 
leaders need to observe expectation-reality gaps con¬ 
stantly in order to maintain the proper state of tension 
in society. The statesmen of the future will be those 
who know how to bring about orderly social change 
and also to keep public expectations in a productive 
relationship to realities. Thus they will enable our 
society to resolve successfully a constantly emerging 
set of new social problems. 

Mr. Jacoby, a Center Associate, has long taught in 
the Graduate School of Business Administration at 
the University of California, Los Angeles. 
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SPECULATIONS 


Nowhere to Run 

by Tom and Lucia Taylor 


It was more than a mere news item — the revelation 
that mercury poisoning threatens the Ojibway Indians 
of Whitedog, Ontario, a seemingly untouched corner 
of a remote wilderness. The irony cuts deep — over¬ 
shadowing the sympathy that normally wells up when 
one hears of human tragedy, and packing a punch 
beyond that of other reports of other pollution prob¬ 
lems, however grave. 

That the innocent Ojibway is threatened by mercury 
poisoning is proof that there is nowhere to run. And 
— even more than the statistics on respiratory ail¬ 
ments in, say, Gary, Indiana — he may be a frighten¬ 
ing symbol of the human being as endangered species. 

His plight shakes us personally — in part because 
we are among the few urban Americans who have 
actually been to Whitedog, Ontario, and even more 
because of the special circumstances that took us there. 
Three years ago Whitedog was our first “wilderness” 
stop in a summer-long adventure in outdoor living. 
We had put Chicago behind us — and presumably 
all the problems of our complex, troubled society, 
pollution most of all. It took us ten days to find out 
that we could, but at the end we were dipping our 
drinking water from the river just like the Ojibways. 

Oh, the wilderness was flawed. A huge, automated 
power dam stood where older maps showed a wild 
rapids. And the Ojibways, riding cabs back and forth 
from Minaki, twenty miles away, and portaging out¬ 
board motors past that power dam, weren^t quite in 
the same league as Rousseau’s “noble savage.” 

But it was no Sheridan Road either. We hewed our 
own firewood, dug our bean hole, caught fish for 
supper as well as for sport, and lived a self-sufficient 
outdoor life. We began to feel the oneness with 
nature we had come to Canada to seek. At night we 
sat in front of our tent and listened to the loons, 
where a month earlier we had sat in Chicago and 
listened to traffic. Civilization had never seemed more 
remote. But it was not. It turns out that paper mills 
upstream have been spewing mercury into the water. 


and Whitedog may have the worst mercury-pollution 
problem in North America. 

We are shaken. Don’t misunderstand; we are not 
particularly fretful about our own health; if anything 
were going to happen to us, it would have by now; 
it has been three years. Besides, we were at Whitedog 
only a few weeks. The Canadian government’s con¬ 
cern is for the Indians who have been eating mercury- 
poisoned fish day in and day out for twenty years. 

We probably ran less risk than in eating canned 
tuna — or in six seasons of fishing in the Wisconsin 
River, which also turns out to be full of mercury. 
But earlier, when we saw the Wisconsin River on the 
list of waters with mercury pollution, we shrugged. 
We were saddened, but not surprised. We had known 
all along that the Wisconsin River was somewhat 
polluted, and we knew about the paper mills. 

But Whitedog, Ontario, the almost-wildemess? 

Where is there to go? What is there to do? What 
is there to say? Has mankind had it? This, of course, 
is a generalization. There is a detached scientific 
point of view which holds that if one aborigine — 
make that two aborigines — can be around to start 
over again, everything is all right, after all. That is 
the long view — probably valid — but it is not ours. 

Suppose the individual Roman had been given a 
glimpse into the future. As a Roman, he probably 
would have liked Western civilization, the glory that 
was England, the grandeur that was the United States. 
But would he have felt one whit better about the 
Goths? 

The owners of the paper mills were not conscious 
exploiters. It never occurred to them that mercury 
would be transformed into a harmful compound. But 
why were they using our rivers as dumping grounds? 
So maybe it is manslaughter, rather than murder. 
But up there in Whitedog, the bell tolls for us. 

Mr. and Mrs. Taylor, of Sarasota, Florida, describe 
themselves as “amateur naturalists.” 
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These articles were prepared for a recent convocation of Center members 
at the Palmer House in Chicago. In addition to Robert M. Hutchins and 
Jon M. Van Dyke of the Center staff, the speakers included F. Champion 
Ward, former dean of the College of the University of Chicago and now 
an executive of the Ford Foundation, and George N. Shuster, former 
president of Hunter College and now Assistant to the President, the 
University of Notre Dame. 


TOWARD A LEARNING SOCIETY 


The Institutional Illusion 

by ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 

We do not ask what a grq/duate knows 
but whether he has his diploma 


V V e did not talk much about the prospects for a 
learning society in the old days at the University of 
Chicago. We were having enough trouble trying to 
make sense of what we were doing already. And we 
could not really imagine a learning society. We knew 
about technology and knew that technological 
change would make idiots of those who thought peo¬ 
ple should be trained to acquire technical sTdll , We 
knew that because John Dewey had told us so when 


he was a member of the Chicago community in 1897. 
We saw that the aim of education must be manhood 
and not manpower. We could not foresee a day in 
which everybody, by virtue of technology, would 
have free time and the question would be what in 
the world he would do with himself. We believed that 
everybody could learn, a conviction since confirmed 
by the scientific work of Bruner and others. We 
believed he could learn all his life long; we con¬ 
sidered that the efforts of the University of Chicago 
since Mr. Harper’s day proved that. We could see 
that American education was enormously wasteful 
of time and money, that the lockstep did not accom¬ 
modate individual differences, that a system based 
on time served and credits accumulated could only 
by accident provide an education, and that by wiping 
out this system, which we did, we could make it 
possible for people to proceed at their own pace, to 
drop in and drop out, and to continue to use their 
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minds as long as they lived. But we thought there 
would not be many. 

Except for radio (the University of Chicago had 
the oldest program on the air) and films (with which 
we began to experiment around 1940) we had avail¬ 
able as a means of distribution only that which had 
originated with Gutenberg. The trouble with radio 
was that it was in the hands of the oligopoly that 
controls it today. The University of Chicago Round¬ 
table suffered a fatal blow when N.B.C. moved it to 
an impossible hour. The 7-Up Company had bought 
the half-hour next to the Roundtable’s traditional 
time and demanded that the Roundtable be moved 
on the ground that it was not a “good adjacency.” 
The trouble with films was that the so-called portable 
equipment used in the classroom had to be moved 
by a truck and operated by a graduate of M.I.T. 

Thomas Jefferson thought that some were destined 
to rule the commonwealth; the others were destined 
for labor. We do not believe in this kind of natural 
selection any more. Samuel Johnson held that all 
intellectual improvement came from leisure and that 
all leisure came from one working for another. We 
know now that leisure can come from technology: 
machines can do for us what slaves did for the 
Athenians. Tocqueville found that it was as impos¬ 
sible to have everybody educated as it was to have 
everybody rich. Now we do not think it idle to talk 
about the abolition of poverty. We are no longer 
bothered by these ancient prejudices. Our trouble 
now is that we are confused about the purpose and 
meaning of education and that we suffer from what 
may be called the Institutional Illusion. 

A president of Harvard once said that he did not 
want to discuss what education was. As far as he was 
concerned he was prepared to call education any¬ 
thing that was going on in an institution that called 
itself educational. So a president of Sarah Lawrence 
said that every student should plan his own curric¬ 
ulum, which is the same as saying that education is 
anything that is going on in anybody that calls him¬ 
self a student. What goes on in most institutions 
that call themselves educational is some education, 
some child care, some training, some vocational 
certification that calls itself training or education but 
is not, and, at the higher levels, some research. As 
for students, the Special Task Force that reported 
to the Department of Health, Education, and Wel¬ 
fare the other day said, “Most students entering 
higher education today are not academically ori¬ 
ented.” If then they were to plan their own courses 
of collegiate study, such academic institutions as 


we possess would rapidly pass out of existence. 

There is a fundamental, though not always sharp 
and clear, distinction between a learning society and a 
society in training. Learning, as I am using the word, 
aims at understanding, which is good in itself, and 
hence at nothing beyond itself. Training is instru¬ 
mental; it may not require or lead to any understand¬ 
ing at all; it aims at the performance of prescribed 
tasks by prescribed methods. 

This distinction does not depreciate specialized, 
technical training. Any society, certainly any indus¬ 
trial one, has to have it. A rapidly changing, cyber¬ 
nated society will have a tremendous job of continual 
retraining on its hands. The only question about such 
tr ainin g is how to give it effectively. There is no 
apparent reason why industries, occupations, and 
professions that want trained hands should not train 
them themselves. Including training in educational 
programs or institutions simply means that they work 
at cross-purposes. 

Training, which is simple, direct, with an easily 
definable and defensible object, is also quite readily 
measurable. It may involve no higher mental faculty 
than memory. Learning, or education, on the other 
hand, is infinitely complicated, frequently unappeal¬ 
ing, and not readily accessible to quantitative assess¬ 
ment. Hence the attraction of training to a man like 
the new United States Commissioner of Education, 
who proposes to chloroform whatever there is of 
general education in the schools and replace it with 
something real, vital, and interesting, namely voca¬ 
tional training. In -an effort to make this more 
palatable he adds to the confusion by officially 
renaming vocational training: he calls it “career 
education.” 

Training will always be seductive, if only because 
it puts little strain on the mind of the teacher or 
the student. The trouble is, as John Dewey pointed 
out, it is always obsolescent. And the rate of obso¬ 
lescence is higher now than at any time in history. 
Rene Dubos has remarked that the more technical a 
society is the less technical its education has to be. 

Yet most programs in most institutions called 
educational are now largely technical. And the 
remarkable fact is that all pretense that the cur¬ 
riculum has any relation to technical skill or that 
the diploma or degree awarded on the completion 
of the program denotes possession of technical skill 
has been abandoned. We do not ask what a high- 
school, college, or university graduate knows or 
what he can do. We merely inquire whether he has 
graduated. Educational credentials are helpful to 
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„ If the university is the place where minds 
■ interact, are we not denying to the com¬ 
mon man the opportunity to reach that goal, the 
opportunity to think critically and develop his 
reasoning powers, by relegating him to a life of 
learning primarily from the mass media, which 
rely heavily on behavioral engineering to instil 
knowledge? 

HUTCHINS: We want education for all people. 
This does not mean that all people should go to 
the university. I believe that basic liberal educa¬ 
tion can begin and be carried out in a continuous 
way as far as formally organized educational in¬ 
stitutions need to carry it, so that by the age of 
eighteen people would have the kind of education 
every citizen ought to have. I think the role of 
educational institutions in doing this is absolutely 
clear. I do not think that the university is the 
place for the continuation of formal liberal edu¬ 
cation. A six-year elementary school education, a 
three- or four-year high-school education, and a 


three- or four-year college education should give 
everybody by the age of seventeen or eighteen a 
basic education, the equivalent of an a.b. degree. 

That is perfectly feasible. It would require the 
elimination of tremendous amounts of water that 
now fill the curriculum. It would force us to de¬ 
cide what is really important in a curriculum 
instead of providing anything that anybody wants, 
either in the student body, in the school board, 
or in the community. 

We would then be able to turn people loose, 
to go either to work or to specialized institu¬ 
tions of another kind where they might learn 
technical skills or anything else they wanted to 
learn. The opportunity to continue learning after 
the age of seventeen or eighteen must be made 
continuously available to aU. If some want to join 
the dialogue in the university, and if they are 
qualified to do so, they should have the oppor¬ 
tunity. But in this realignment I do not regard 
the object of the university to be the continuation 
of formal liberal education. 



o What correlation do you see between our 
•’ basically capitalist system and education 
as we know it in our schools with grades, compe¬ 
tition, and the rest? 

ward: There is in the ethos of today’s students 
a sense of lateral solidarity. I do not mean simply 
a joint defying of their elders, but a student’s 
genuine concern for the students on each side of 
him. This elbows out the kind of individual com¬ 
petition that ten years ago one might have said 
happens in schools in a capitalist society. We 
seem to be undergoing such a change whether or 
not we remain a capitalist society. For example, 
when the Yale plan for deferred payment of tu¬ 
ition was considered, the thing the Yale student 
responded to in the plan was not that for the rest 


of his life he would be supporting Yale but that 
he and his classmates would help each other, so 
that the student who wanted to go on and prac¬ 
tice medicine in the slums, for example, could 
afford to do so because the other Yale alumni 
who went into corporate law or investment bank¬ 
ing or medicine in the affluent suburbs would 
help pay for it. I think this ethos is a new one. 
I do not think that ten years ago we would have 
had it. 

This kind of experience has loosened up my 
thinking; it has opened my mind up as to the 
degree to which one might be able to combine 
the heritage of capitalist institutions with this 
new ethos of the young and thus harness “the 
machine” to somewhat more humane and neces¬ 
sary uses. 










harried personnel managers, who simply announce 
that persons not having the requisite credentials, 
though capable of doing the work, will not be em¬ 
ployed. 

Learning, or education, cannot be defended as a 
means to anything beyond itself. It has no predictable 
effect on the prosperity of states or individuals. We 
cannot, say whether the United States is rich and 
powerful because of its educational system or in 
spite of it. As for the developing nations, we know 
that as countries develop, their educational systems 
and expenditures expand. We do not know whether 
this expansion is a cause or a result of economic 
development. 

It cannot even be shown, that literacy is always 
indispensable to economic development. A big biscuit 
factory in Hanover in West Germany, which is fully 
automated, is staffed largely by illiterate Spanish 
women who cannot speak a word of German. 

We should ponder, too, the report made in 1948 
to the American Association on Mental Deficiency 
by an eminent sociologist. She showed that the typical 
male moron earned as much as $3.50 a week more 
than the average industrial wage and that the female 
moron uniformly made more money than the normal 
woman industrial worker. 

A cybernated world is likely to be one in which 
a few highly trained experts and a small labor force, 
whose qualifications are that they can see a red light 
or hear a whistle, can operate an industrial plant. We 
need education in science and technology in a scientific 
age not to train us for the work we have to do but 
rather to understand the world we are living in. 

The report of the Task Force to which I have 
referred ends with an absurd question: “How can 
students be freed from the infatuation of American 
society with the form rather than the substance of 
learning?” The students cannot be freed from this 
infatuation until the form rather than the substance 
of learning ceases to satisfy those upon whom their 
educational, economic, and social future depends. 

The real question is, why is American society 
infatuated with the form rather than the substance 
of learning? The answer must be that if you don’t 
know what the substance is you have to be content 
with the form. Or if you are confused about the 
substance you can at least identify and seek the form. 
You may not be able to tell whether a person is 
educated, but you can always count his credits, 
grades, and diplomas and the number of years he 
has been in school. Since the Second World War 
we have said two things; first, that education pro¬ 


motes the power and prosperity of states and indi¬ 
viduals, which cannot be proved, and second, that 
the status of persons rises in proportion to the time 
they have spent in educational institutions and the 
number of diplomas they have, which may be true 
but which makes no sense. 

We shall not have a learning society until we 
get over our infatuation with form rather than sub¬ 
stance. I see no hope of this until the cost of con¬ 
fusion resulting from a preoccupation with form 
becomes so obvious and overwhelming as to bring 
us to the realization that form without substance is 
as wasteful as it is meaningless. Think of the pros¬ 
pects of a learning society if we were to do what I 
have proposed many times before, if we were to 
confer the bachelor’s degree on every American 
citizen at birth. 


T his brings us to the Institutional Illusion. Institu¬ 
tions calling themselves educational are the only 
culturally accredited instruments of education. Their 
forms are the only ones that count. In the advanced 
countries they are largely custodial: they take up 
the time of the young until we are ready to have 
them go to work. Everywhere in the world the length 
of time one spends in educational institutions and 
the success one has in them are determined by one’s 
socio-economic status and family background. This’ 
means that the power and prosperity presumably 
promoted by an educational system are conferred 
upon those who already have the most. The educa¬ 
tional system, in short, is a means of maintaining the 
status quo. 

We see this most clearly in the case of the 
developing countries. Many of them spend a third 
of their budgets on schools and universities. They 
all find the bulk of this money going to perpetuate 
the advantages of that tiny fraction of the population 
which is at the top of the social and economic 
pyramid. The overwhelming majority of the children 
never get beyond the first few grades. They not only 
fail to receive any benefits from the expenditures 
on education, but also suffer grave indignities that 
might not be visited upon them if the educational 
system did not exist. The graded curriculum degrades 
those who are unable to continue in it. These are 
uniformly the children of the poor. It is not that 
they are ineducable. The failure is that of the institu¬ 
tion and its bureaucracy and the rigidities inherent 
in them. 
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As Ivan Illich has said, “Educators appeal to the 
gambling instinct of the entire population when they 
raise money for schools. They advertise the jackpot 
without mentioning the odds.” The odds against the 
poor in the educational systems of every country 
are such as to intimidate the most hardened habitue 
of Las Vegas or Monte Carlo. The dice are loaded. 
We must look forward to an immense decentraliza¬ 
tion, debureaucratization, and deinstitutionalization 
if we are to have a learning society. 

Here technology can help us. The electronic 
devices now available can make every home a learn¬ 
ing unit, for all the family. All the members of the 
family might be continuously engaged in learning. 
Teachers might function as visiting nurses do today— 
and as physicians used to do. The new electronic 
devices do not eliminate the need for face-to-face 
instruction or for schools, but they enable us to 
shift attention from the wrong question, which is 
how can we get everybody in schools and keep him 
there as long as possible, to the right one, which is 
how can we give everybody a chance to learn all 
his life? The new technology gives a flexibility that 
will encourage us to abandon the old self-imposed 
limitations. They are that education is a matter for 
part of life, part of the year, or part of the day, that 
it is open in all its richness only to those who need 
it least, and that it must be conducted formally, in 
buildings designed for the purpose, by people who 
have spent their lives in schools, in accordance with 
an incomprehensible program, the chief aim of which 
is to separate the sheep from the goats. 

The Open University in England, if it can hold 
off the Tories and avoid suffocation from its credits 
and degrees, gives us some intimation of what the 
educational future could look like. The Open Uni¬ 
versity is nothing less than a national commitment 
to use all the intellectual and technological resources 
of the country in a coherent way to give every 
citizen, no matter what his background or academic 
qualifications, an opportunity to keep on lear nin g 
throughout his life. 

In this country the University Without Walls, 
which is just getting started under the sponsorship 
of nineteen colleges and universities, including the 
University of Chicago, appears to be contemplating 
the same thing. 

The other day L. E. Dennis, provost of the Mas¬ 
sachusetts State College System, responding to the 
question, “What’s at the other end of ‘Sesame Street’?” 
proposed a University of North America on the 
same lines. 


Other technological possibilities are suggested by 
the agreement recently made between NASA (the 
space agency of the United States) and the govern¬ 
ment of India. It provides for educational broad¬ 
casting via satellite to some five thousand remote 
Indian villages. Brazil has shown interest in similar 
arrangements. The United Nations has set up a Work¬ 
ing Group on Direct Broadcasting to promote and 
follow such experiments. 

Then there are cables, cassettes, computers, and 
videotape. It is reported that a cable system is now 
being built in San Jose, California, that will have 
forty-eight channels. It is hard to accept the proposi¬ 
tion that all of these must be dedicated to the kind of 
triviality that is now the common fare on commercial 
television. The San Jose people would have to make 
a tremendous effort to avoid using some of these 
channels — and we are told that many more are 
technically possible — for cultural, artistic, and edu¬ 
cational purposes, and in particular for the discussion 
of political, economic, and social issues. 

Of course I know there is little in the record of 
the American people to suggest that we will use these 
new devices for our enlightenment. I remember 
running into E. M. Herr, president of Westinghouse, 
forty-five years ago. He said he had been at a big 
meeting in Washington with Mr. Herbert Hoover, 
then Secretaty of Commerce, which had been called 
to settle the future of radio. I said, “Did you settle 
anything?” Mr. Herr replied: “We certainly did. We 
decided there should never be any advertising on the 
air.” Therefore I do not say we will use the new in¬ 
struments. technology has given us in order to create 
a learning society. I say only that we can create such 
a society. 


We can have a learning society. Its object would be to 
raise every man and woman and every community to 
the highest cultural level attainable. The affluence of 
a world in which science creates wealth will make it 
impossible to plead poverty as an excuse for not 
trying to educate everybody. As for our pitiful 
record in the use of our free time, Arnold Toynbee, 
who has a long historical view, reassures us by 
saying that free time may be abused at first by people 
who have had no experience of it; but sooner or 
later we shall be able to salvage some of it for 
learning. 

In such a society the role of educational institu¬ 
tions would be to provide for what is notably missing 
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from them today, and that is the interaction of minds. 
Eventually these institutions would not be “process¬ 
ing” anybody for anything or awarding diplomas 
or degrees. The search for what have been called 
sheepskins to cover our intellectual nakedness, which 
has been necessary to gain status in an industrial 
society, has held back learning. 

In the coming age the university could be trans¬ 
formed into a contemporary version of the Platonic 
Academy. It could be a center of independent thought 
and criticism, bringing the great intellectual disci¬ 
plines together so that they might shed light on one 
another and on the major issues facing modem man. 

So when Karl Jaspers proposed something new for 
Europe, a technical faculty in the university, he did 
not do so in order to turn out more engineers or to 
get ahead of Russia. He did it because he thought 
how to live with science and technology was the most 
urgent problem of humanity. It could be solved, if at 
all, only by forcing technology to wrestle with other 
disciphnes and forcing them to face up to it. The 
place for such confrontation, if you will forgive the 
expression, is the university. 

No doubt this would compel a change in the or¬ 
ganization and personnel of the university, which is 
now a collection of specialists who appear to grow 
more narrow as they become more numerous. The 
recent statement of Victor Ferkiss of the Department 
of Government at Georgetown University about what 
specialists in political science have done has the ring 
of truth. Mr. Ferkiss said, “The great issues of poU- 
tics have been left untouched not so much because 
of a -quasi-conspiracy in favor of the status quo as 
because of a trained incapacity to think in a creative, 
innovative, interdisciplinary way about social matters, 
an incapacity fostered by the entire process of pro¬ 
fessional socialization, now beginning even at the 
undergraduate level.” If a trained incapacity to think 
is the result of university study, we should perhaps 
reexamine its stmcture and its purposes. 

To attain full humanity is to reach the level of 
critical consciousness. This means understanding 
reality and understanding that men can and should 
transform it. The university is the institution which 
should lead in the achievement of critical conscious¬ 
ness. It must use and contain within itself all the 
major modes of understanding and transforming 
reality. Thus the university would represent and con¬ 
stitute the circle of knowledge, in which everything 
is understood in the hght of everything else. 

Such a university could preside over the progress 
of the learning society, sv 


Guiltmakers, FareweE 

by JON VAN DYKE 


The young are tired of having 
the school impose shame, 
alienation from one’s self, dependence, 
and insecurity on them in 
its determination to 
turn out “good citizens” 

jAkmericans who are concerned about changing this 
country around have spent an unusual amount of 
energy trying to build an alternative system of edu¬ 
cation because it is through the educational struc¬ 
ture that the dominant culture has tried to perpetuate 
itself. The present educational structure machine- 
tools the young to meet the needs of our various 
bureaucracies: corporate, governmental, military, 
trade-union, and educational. Our schools take 
children who are free and imaginative and try to 
mold them into the automatons our corporate so¬ 
ciety needs. 

At the royal courts in the Middle Ages, they 
sometimes “created” court jesters by putting young 
children in boxes and force-feeding them so that, as 
they grew, their bones would warp in unusual shapes. 
Many of our schools today attempt to do the same 
thing with children’s minds. 

The children are of course resisting this force- 
feeding, and with good reason. They see what the 
American educational system did to their parents 
and they do not want the same fate for themselves. 
The children see that many of their parents have 
succumbed to what Paul Goodman calls the “nothing- 
can-be-done disease” and that for many of their 
parents being an adult means nothing more than that 
they are tall and debt-ridden and able to buy 
liquor without having to show their driver’s license. 

The children want becoming an adult to mean 
more for them. They want to participate in making 
morally demanding decisions, in generating ideals, 
in controlling public authorities, in safeguarding the 
society against its despoilers, and in making the 
changes that will be necessary. The children are thus 
demanding an education that will train them to be 
full participating adults. 

The education the children want must differ from 
what happens today in most pubUc schools in at least 
one important way: the educational process must not 
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H igher education as presently conducted in the 
United States is in the main a highly unpro¬ 
ductive and perhaps even immoral enterprise. The 
liberal arts college can survive only if it begins to 
realize what its function is outside the university as 
well as within it. 

Outside? Ours is, of course, a mass-media so¬ 
ciety. Whatever television decides we ought to 
know, we know. Whatever it says we should do, 
we tend to do. By comparison the liberal arts 
college may seem a sort of antiquated game pre¬ 
serve for intellectual aristocrats. If, then, every 
citizen is to get an opportunity to receive a liberal 
education, the mass media must become in part 
a serious educational enterprise. But this can 
happen only if those who have been formed by the 
liberal arts college shape the new pedagogy and 
give it direction. I do not mean that they are to 
preach. I believe, rather, that we can dramatize 
such essential aspects of the liberal arts point of 
view as that reason and emotion are not the same 
thing, that love is meaningless without justice, and 
that the teaching and passion of Socrates and 
Jesus, revolutionary though they be in essence, do 
not add up to violence, 

I believe that one could show that the environ¬ 
ment in which we live need not be inhuman. We 
might suggest the theme stressed years ago by 
Lecomte du Noiiy and reemphasized recently by 
Rene Dubos: “As the power of science increases, 
its uses become less sacred, more trivial, more 
brutal, and often quite immoral. Academicians and 
technologists proudly proclaim that we live in an 
age of science. What this really means is that we 
exploit the world’s natural resources, usually with¬ 
out regard for genuine human needs.... When 
man truly enters the age of science he will abandon 
his crude and destructive attempts to conquer 
nature. He will instead learn to insert himself into 
the environment in such a manner that his ways 
of life and his technologies make him once more 
in harmony with nature.” 

To show that this can be done is first of all to 


make evident that it has in part been done. That is 
the core of the liberal arts program at its best. 
When Robert Hutchins said that the liberal arts 
could be managed in two years, and I said three, 
I believe that we both meant not that a lifetime 
task could be concentrated into that amount of time 
but only that a good direction might be indicated. 

Of the liberal arts college in terms of its own 
intellectual performance and character, I would 
say first of all that it should be somewhat more 
interdisciplinary in its course of study but not un- 
aw'are of the pitfalls into which interdisciplinary 
efforts have sometimes tumbled in the past. It 
should also focus more attention on science in the 
sense of creatively and imaginatively seeking the 
meaning of science in terms of its own tradition 
and its own present forward thrust. I shall not say, 
however, that its major concern will be with what 
so many of us have vaguely defined as “values.” 
Rather it will wrestle day and night with good and 
evil. 

We are all rather fond of saying that more 
scientists are alive today than have existed during 
all the previous centuries of human history. To me 
this often seems like saying that there were more 
pyramid builders in ancient Egypt than there are 
at present and or were in the past. But is it perhaps 
true that the number who are now enamored of 
the good is smaller now? What wonder, therefore, 
that our culture is so destructive of aspirations to 
be clean of heart, not to seek wealth as an end 
unto itself, and to risk persecution for justice's 
sake. 

And so if the liberal arts college can explore 
the possible effect on mankind’s destiny of the 
quest for, if not insight into, the good, it will ac¬ 
quire new significance. Support? I have no doubt 
about that. What so many, many people who have 
lived accc.rding to their traditions really feel is 
what Plato says at the close of the Gorgias: “Let 
us take as our leader reason, which tells us that 
this way of life is the best — to live and die prac¬ 
ticing justice and all the other forms of excellence.” 

GEORGE N. SHUSTER 






be conducted in an authoritarian fashion that will 
restrict the individual child from growing in his own 
way and that will discourage the child from ever 
wanting to continue learning on his own. 

t 

The Port Huron Statement, which was drawn up at 
the founding of the Students for a- Democratic So¬ 
ciety in 1962, describes nicely the need to break 
down authoritarian structures and replace them with 
values that emphasize the importance of each indi¬ 
vidual human being. 

“We regard men,” the statement begins, “as infi¬ 
nitely precious and possessed of unfulfilled capacities 
for reason, freedom, and love.... We oppose the 
depersonalization that reduces human beings to the 
status of things. If anything, the brutalities of the 
twentieth century teach that means and ends are 
intimately related, that vague appeals to ‘posterity’ 
cannot justify the mutilations of the present.... 

I “Loneliness, estrangement, isolation describe the 
vast distance between man and man today. These 
dominant tendencies cannot be overcome by better 
personnel management, nor by improved gadgets, 
but only when a love of man overcomes the idolatrous 
worship of things by man.” 

Peter Marin has illustrated the dehumanization of 
our schools by comparing them to the rites of pas¬ 
sage of primitive tribes. Primitive people recognized 
that children and adolescents have energies that 
cannot and should not be repressed. The elders of 
the tribes legitimized and accepted these energies and 
turned them toward collective aims. The young were 
merged with the life of the tribe and in this way 
acknowledged, honored, and domesticated — but not 
destroyed. 

In most initiation rites the participant was led 
through the mythical or sacred world (or a symbolic 
version thereof) and then was returned, transformed, 
to the secular world as a new person, with a new role. 
In many cultures the symbolic figures in the rites 
were unmasked at the end, as if to reveal to the 
initiate the interpenetration of the secular and sacred 
worlds. 

Occasionally the initiate was asked to don the 
ritual mask himself — joining, as he did, one world 
with another and assuming the responsibility for 
their connection. This shift in status, in relation, is 
the heart of the rite — a liturgized merging of the 
individual with shared sources of power. 

Compare this ritual with our schools, which so¬ 


cialize our students by depriving them of everything 
the rites bestow. Our public schools educate our 
young by repressing their energies. They isolate the 
young from most other parts of the community. They 
categorically refuse to make use of the individual’s 
private experiences. This socialization process im¬ 
poses a cultural schizophrenia on the student in which 
he is forced to choose between his own perception of 
reality and the one demanded by the institution. 

Our schools are organized to weaken the student 
so that he is forced to accept the values and demands 
of the institution; To this end we deprive the student 
of mobility and experience. Through law and custom 
we make school the only legal place for him to be. 
And then, to make sure he remains dependent and 
manipulable, we empty the school of all life. 

The changes necessary to reverse the evils of our 
present school system must be far more daring and 
far-reaching than the proposals that are generally 
heard. Revisions of curriculum, teaching machines, 
smaller classes, encounter groups, redistribution of 
power — all of these are stopgap measures, desperate 
attempts to keep the young in schools that are hope¬ 
lessly inappropriate for the students of today. 

What needs changing are not the methods of the 
school system bpt its aims. And what is troubling the 
young and forcing upon their teachers an intolerable 
burden is the idea of childhood itself — the ways we 
think about adolescents and their place in the culture. 

We must stop gearing our educational system to 
feed the industrialized, corporate state, which needs 
persons technically capable but relatively dependent 
and responsive to authority so that their energies 
will be available when needed. We must instead gear 
our educational system to the human needs of the 
individuals seeking an education. 

To expand a bit on the problem of authoritarian¬ 
ism, I would like to offer as text a statement Bobby 
Seale made in September, 1968, at a meeting held in 
Berkeley to protest the decision of the California 
Board of Regents denying credit for a course Eldridge 
Cleaver was teaching. In the course of his speech, 
Bobby Seale made the following statement: 

“Archie and Jughead never kissed Veronica and 
Betty. Superman never kissed Lois Lane. We are 
tired of relating to comic-book conceptions. Adam 
should have defended the Garden of Eden against 
the omnipotent administrator. Life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness mean nothing to me if I can’t 
go home and feel safe with my wife in bed replenish¬ 
ing the earth.” 

It may not be obvious at first what these senti- 
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ments have to do with an issue of academic freedom, 
but the young understand the intuitive leap that 
Bobby Seale was making. The young recognize that 
authoritarianism in our society operates overtly or 
subtly at every level of life, from comic-strip imagery 
to Christian theology, from the college classroom to 
the privacy of the bedroom, and the young are ready 
to discard the culture that relies on such sleazy 
coercion. 

The young are insisting that the nameless and face¬ 
less authority that has been controlling their lives be 
unmasked, that this authority come down to them 
and confront them honestly. The young are tired of 
having their schools impose guilt, shame, alienation 
from one’s self, dependence, and insecurity on them 
in an attempt to make the students manipulable, 
obedient, “good citizens,” as we call it, and useful to 
the state. The young recognize that the schools are 
used to deprive them of their own sense of individual 
responsibility, their own sense of personhood, and 
they are not likely to accept this system much longer. 


As a final text, I would like to quote a statement 
made by Albert Einstein when he was reflecting on 
his own education: 

“One had to cram all this stuff into one’s mind, 
whether one liked it or not. This coercion had such 
a deterring effect that, after I had passed the final 
examination, I found the consideration of any scien¬ 
tific problems distasteful to me for an entire year.... 
It is in fact nothing short of a miracle that the modern 
methods of instruction have not yet entirely strangled 
the holy curiosity of inquiry; for this delicate little 
plant, aside from stimulation, stands mainly in need 
of freedom; without this it goes to wrack and ruin 
without fail.... 

“It is a very grave mistake to think that the enjoy¬ 
ment of seeing and searching can be promoted by 
means of coercion and a sense of duty. To the con¬ 
trary, I believe that it would be possible to rob even 
a healthy beast of prey of its voraciousness, if it were 
possible, with the aid of a whip, to force the beast to 
devour continuously, even when not hungry — espe¬ 
cially if the food, handed out under such coercion, 
were to be selected accordingly.” 

This statement is probably even more true today 
than when it was made because today the gap be¬ 
tween what the educational administrators think 
students ought to learn and what the students really 
want to know is greater than ever, s*’ 


International Education 

by F. CHAMPION WARD 


Americans are no longer so sure 
that their educational system 
is worth exporting to peoples 
with quite different needs 
and expectations 


The developments in international education during 
the last twenty years have been extraordinary. The 
movement of national and popular self-assertion has 
spread across Asia, the Middle East, and Africa, 
with Latin America catching the fever. At the start 
of this period, the United States, almost alone among 
all the major nations of the World North, had both 
the money and the will to help the World South. But 
it also had the least knowledge of that suddenly dis¬ 
covered and clamorous scene. I remember asking a 
distinguished American economist to go to a Middle 
East country to advise its government on taxation. 
“Tell me where it is,” he said, “and I’ll go.” On the 
whole, our ignorance of the Third World was at first 
forgiven by its people, who had convinced themselves 
at a distance that we not only had money but pos¬ 
sibly, in the form of our educational system, also a 
magic key to their development. 

To serve as an American educational consultant 
overseas in those years was to learn not only about 
other systems of education, but about one’s own. The 
systems were in most cases derived from European 
originals and were often out-of-date versions of those 
models. Also, whether their politics were representa¬ 
tive or authoritarian, most of the states in Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America were affected by the spirit 
of equality and the compulsion to modernize which 
marked American educational growth, and so they 
were repeating in large part earlier chapters of our 
own educational history. As Tocqueville, visiting the 
new American democracy more than a century ago, 
could say to Europe, “This is how it will be with us,” 
so the Westerner visiting the Third World in recent 
years could say, “This is how it was with us.” 
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Under these circumstances, one came to view with 
a fresh eye the powers and limitations of the Ameri¬ 
can system as a model and midwife in helping new 
societies into what Whitehead called the “age of 
steam and democracy.” 

Let us consider more closely what the American 
educational adviser typically encountered overseas 
and what he brought to that encounter. His ordeal 
was likely to pass through three stages. Upon arrival, 
he often knew about the country only that it needed 
many things, including — and this was heady wine 
— advice from him. He was apt to be ignorant of its 
educational system since he had not expected to find 
one at all. And he was often repelled by his first 
glimpses of that system and by the strange idioms and 
haughty airs of the local elite who were its product. 

I remember the shock American agricultural assis¬ 
tants suffered in India after visiting an Oxford gradu¬ 
ate in one of the Indian ministries. One of the Ameri¬ 
cans came out shaking his head and saying, “Jeez, 
that guy speaks better English than I do.” 

The American consultant’s first impulse was to 
tear up the existing educational system and start all 
over, preferably with something familiar like a land- 
grant college or a comprehensive high school. Indeed, 
when circumstances were particularly favorable to 
this first simple impulse (as they were during the 
American occupation of Japan) the full punishment 
of a prostrate foe included imposing on him the whole 
educational system of the conqueror, complete with 
junior high schools, junior colleges, locally elected 
school boards, and even the P.T.A. 

The educational adviser’s confidence in his dis¬ 
missal of traditional education was strengthened by 
the expectations of his hosts, who tended to regard 
all Americans as uncouth but temporarily necessary. 
They had acquired this view from listening to colo¬ 
nialists and from watching tourists. They took for 
granted that Americans would deplore their literary 
culture and would prescribe practical education as its 
cure. In large part, American consultants obliged. 
Never have I praised manual labor more or done less 
of it than in my four years in India. 

To help these new nations enter the “age of steam” 
the United States has supplied manpower experts, 
planning economists, technical and vocational spe¬ 
cialists, agriculturists, testers, measurers, and other 
experts, energetic and earnest, uncritical and not 
always entirely couth. In spite of enormous obstacles 
and handicaps at home and abroad, a very great deal 
has been accomplished, particularly in the last few 
years, as trained manpower and training facilities 


have reached critical numbers in some fields and 
places. 

But many American educational prescriptions have 
not followed directly from a calculation of a coun¬ 
try’s economic needs. Americans have also urged 
universal literacy, the rapid expansion of secondary 
education, talent searches and scholarships for poor 
students, techniques for handling masses of univer¬ 
sity students, and even the encouragement of native 
arts. To give them and their authors a hard-bitten 
air, these proposals have often been clothed in the 
idiom of economics or politics. Any amount or kind 
of education may be loosely defended as an “invest¬ 
ment in human resources”; or it may be said to be 
“politically explosive” to withhold education from 
young people who want it or to give it to those, often 
alas the same young people, who are likely to be out 
of work. 

But basically these educational prescriptions have 
been articles of faith for American advisers, deeply 
democratic assertions of the rightness of educating 
every person not because of his economic value or 
political infiuence but because of his dignity as a 
human being and his rights as a citizen. 


This takes us into the second stage of our American 
consultant’s experience abroad. As. befits a second 
act, this stage was marked by complications and by 
the general puzzlement of our hero. The complica¬ 
tions arose from, two sources: the existing system in 
the country the American consultant was trying to 
help, and the tensions and discrepancies he found in 
his own bag of prescriptions. 

The local system turned out to be more persistent 
and more versatile than he had at first supposed. On 
the one hand, the elite of the country, although they 
gave verbal and even sincere agreement to the reform 
of the system that produced them and were apt to 
agree that the village people should have the new 
kind of education, were nevertheless careful to in¬ 
sure that their own children would continue to be 
educated in the very tradition which they had agreed 
to reform. 

On the other hand, the existing educational system 
turned out, under labels that were unfamiliar to our 
adviser, to have been trying to provide a number of 
the forms of practical training that he had thought 
were neglected altogether. He was forced to concede, 
for example, that adults may actually be educated by 
agencies called “extramural departments,” and that 
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People who think that good will and rea¬ 
son are both necessary for the making of 
an educated individual are losing ground to 
those who think that good will alone is sufficient. 
The counter-culture motto is that innocence is 
sufficient. 

HUTCHINS: If the implication of your comment is 
that it is impossible to make clear the reasons for 
intelligent action and therefore we are either 
going to get no action or unintelligent action, 
this seems to me to be so hopeless a conclusion 
about our democratic society that we ought to 
close up shop and forget about survival or any¬ 
thing else. But things do change. The most spec¬ 
tacular change in recent years has been our will¬ 
ingness-to consider that even the gross national 
product, the sacred cow of American economics 
and politics, can actually be reduced in order to 
avoid destroying the environment. I believe that 
social change comes about because we eventually 
recognize the facts of life. We begin to discover 
that the G.N.P. consists of cigarettes, cosmetics, 
liquor, and other things, some highly pleasant, 
some highly dangerous and damaging (like the 
handguns that the American Rifle Association 
wishes to preserve for us), but none of them 
essential. We begin to realize that the desire to 
have a grosser gross national product may be 
suicidal. So something begins to happen. 

Of course, when you have lived as long as I 
have you do not think that because something is 
going on today it will continue to go on tomor¬ 
row. One has seen too many good movements 
and good ideas die. Still, an important — per¬ 
haps temporary — change has been brought 
about by the recognition of the facts of life. 

Similarly, when you have the situation that ex¬ 
ists in some Latin American countries where 
billions are being poured into an educational sys¬ 
tem, at some point you begin to ask what you are 
getting in return. You begin to ask whether there 
is some way in which these resources can be used 
to obtain the results you really want, which is not 
to have five per cent of the population graduating 
from the university and absorbing the bulk of 
this educational money but to raise the cultural 


level of the entire population. At that point you 
begin to think about alternatives to the school. 

You ask yourself whether it would be possible 
to have the school year organized so that the 
child goes for two months a year, or at different 
hours, or under different circumstances. You ask 
whether you would like to organize storefront 
schools, which are very inexpensive and which 
are operated very informally, in order to get at 
pupils you could not otherwise reach. Once we 
begin to recognize that we are making a tremen¬ 
dous public investment in education and ask 
whether we are getting from it anything like what 
we proposed to ourselves when we adopted it, 
then things will begin to move. 

What evidence is there that our society — 

or any society — wants to be a learning 
society? 

HUTCHINS: I do not think there is much evidence 
of that. One has to say that one believes, on the 
basis of what one thinks is one’s knowledge of 
human nature, that it is impossible for human 
beings to satisfy themselves indefinitely by drink¬ 
ing, playing cards, going to the movies, watching 
television, or riding around in second-hand Fords 
and catching glimpses of the countryside between 
the billboards. We have to assume what Aristotle 
said in the beginning of the Metaphysics, that 
“all men by nature desire to know.” But it may 
be that, because of our inexperience with leisure, 
we are not going to be able to overcome our 
desire to lie around making bums of ourselves. 
I have faith, which I think is justified, that sooner 
or later boredom, if nothing else, is going to 
drive us to see if we can make something of our¬ 
selves. And the way to do this is to keep on 
learning. This is the way to become human and 
to stay human. 

If you ask me, then, well, how do you know 
this is going to happen, I say, of course, I don’t. 
But I do say that we now have the opportunity 
and the resources and that we humans are such 
animals that, whether we like it or not, we will 
be driven to become members of a learning so¬ 
ciety. 








secondary schools may be influenced usefully by in¬ 
stitutes of education. He also discovered that the 
colonial past was strewn with attempts to get Africans 
and Asians to patronize farm institutes, technical 
schools, and other colonial centers of practical edu¬ 
cation, and that there were even records of colonial 
district officers having to spend much of their time 
persuading Asian and African parents to let their 
children go to school at all. 

■ Along with this growing complication in his 
response to the existing educational systems, the 
American educational adviser was further sobered 
by the uneasy mixture of instrumental and liberal 
nostrums which his own system provided him. Under 
the pressure of limited funds in the new countries, 
obscurities about educational policies and pro¬ 
grams which he had been able to leave more or less 
unexamined at home became quite troublesome 
abroad. 

Above all, Robert Hutchins’s trenchant question, 
“Must democracy mean that everyone is entitled to 
a bad education?” came to haunt and plague the 
adviser’s mind and conscience. If, for example, not 
everyone could be educated, should as many as pos¬ 
sible be educated somehow? Or should a Jeffersonian 
approach be adopted and equality be sought only 
through equal access by the talented few to a system 
small enough to be good? Should the mass media be 
used to maximize literacy and useful knowledge, or 
should such .investments be resisted on the ground 
that a minimum number of critical, independent, 
individual minds is the first requirement of a free 
society? Should manpower planning be carried to the 
point where career choices are not made by individ¬ 
ual students but by planners allocating them to quotas 
of high-level manpower? 

Again, what do we Westerners assume when we 
deride the fact that at an African university the first 
chair established was in classics? Our usual response 
is, “This is not what these people need.” Does this 
mean that the free world shares with its global ad¬ 
versary the,view that prosperity comes before free¬ 
dom? Are the humanities to be cultivated only in 
affluent societies? Is steam the precursor of democ¬ 
racy? Would New England have flowered on that 
hypothesis? Would Harvard have been .established 
when it was? 

At this point, our American educational consultant 
will have entered the third phase in which he is 
likely to remain. I am afraid that no neat denouement 
marks this third act. Rather, a mood of chastened 
eclecticism sets in. He now accepts the spotted ac¬ 


tuality of what he finds in being and of what he brings 
with him from the United States. If his temper is 
sanguine, as it usually is, he may even display that 
exuberant fatalism with which Americans embrace 
large shapeless trends and which helps to make them 
larger. He decides to take only short views, to do 
what he can, starting when and where he can, and 
then take it from there. 

On their part, the nationals of the World South 
have themselves evolved as education in their coun¬ 
tries has expanded. It is well to remember how much 
has been accomplished, for that growth is part of the 
problem now to be faced. Taking the less-developed 
countries as a whole, elementary education has 
doubled, and secondary education and higher educa¬ 
tion have virtually quadrupled during the last twenty 
years. Investment in education has grown from one 
and one-half billion dollars in 1950 to eleven billion 
dollars in 1969. To maintain this investment, educa¬ 
tional expenditures have expanded more than twice 
as fast as gross national products, a rate which can 
hardly be exceeded or even maintained without seri¬ 
ous distortion of economic plans. 

This strain on resources for the expansion of 
education is the most Striking and widespread source 
of concern and bemusement to educators in both the 
World South and the World North. The concern is 
intensified by the youthful character of the popula¬ 
tions of the Third World countries. Despite the gains 
of recent years, it is estimated that three hundred 
million children are not now enrolled in elementary 
schools. And to add the impossible to the difficult, by 
1985 there will be half again as many school-age 
children as there were in 1965. 

Equally serious is the inefficiency of the systems 
thus expanded. This is true both in the internal sense 
(e.g., half of the elementary-school children fail to 
complete the fourth grade) and in the external sense 
(e.g., except in a few specialized categories, there are 
already fewer jobs than there are school leavers look¬ 
ing for them). 

No wonder that many educators in the World 
South are beginning to believe that they have had 
the worst of both worlds in the last two decades. Not 
only have they developed inefficient, incomplete ver¬ 
sions of other people’s educational systems, they have 
also, in the process, reduced the possibility that they 
might have found, in their own pasts and in their own 
imaginations, systems better suited to their cultures 
and circumstances. A strong do-it-yourself spirit is 
now very marked, and it may be expected to be 
intensified during the next decade. 
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For its part, the World North has been shaken in its 
assumption that the sole task of the World South is 
to attain the character and meet the standards of the 
World North as quickly as possible. Our own internal 
troubles in education, our dawning realization that 
those young Americans who believe most in educa¬ 
tion are least likely to get it, and those who get it are 
least likely to believe in it, have shaken confidence in 
our capacity to help the Third World. We are certainly 
not as sure of ourselves as we once were. 

Hence, there is now a prospect that we can learn 
something from the World South which can be use¬ 
ful in our own future, and there is even a chance that 
we may wish to learn it. Because its population has 
already outstripped its economy, it is quite possible 
that educators in the Third World will now face, 
more persistently than we have to date, the problem 



SPECULATIONS 


On Charismatic Leaders 

by Donald M. Gregory, 11 


R.ichard Nixon’s lack of charisma and seeming in¬ 
ability to transmit personal warmth may be one of 
the best things to happen to our form of government 
since the Supreme Court assumed the power of judi¬ 
cial review. In a democratic society there is no room 
for what the communists call a “cult of personality,” 
and yet in the years following World War II we had 
developed precisely that at our highest levels of 
government. 

America was by no means alone in this trend. 
Joseph Stalin in the Soviet Union, Ho Chi Minh in 
Vietnam, Mao Tse-tung in China, Gamal Abdel Nas¬ 
ser in Egypt, Charles de Gaulle in France, to name a 
few outstanding examples, were followed as much for 
their personal magnetism as for their politics. 

But the last four or five years have seen a decline 


of adapting education to life rather than employment. 

As the present decade begins, there are countries 
where, in part because of the Green Revolution which 
has kept them alive, tens of millions of people now 
face a state of semipermanent unemployment or 
permanent semiemployment. After twenty years of 
relating education to employment, the notion of 
education for unemployment has a bizarre and un¬ 
welcome sound. I do not see how most economic 
planners, budgeteers, and treasury types can be ex¬ 
pected to cope with it. In fact, I would expect them 
to find in this prospect ground for curbing the further 
growth of education. Yet the people and their politi¬ 
cal leaders will almost certainly see things differently. 
The democratic demand for social equality continues 
at flood tide throughout the world. Regimes of almost 
every kind feel compelled to respond to it. 


of the easily identifiable head of state, the leader who 
seemed to many to embody all that his particular 
country stood for. The average man in the street, in 
any country except the one in question, for example, 
would probably now have trouble identifying the 
President of North Vietnam, the Premier of France, 
or the Premier of the Soviet Union, whereas not too 
long ago the names Ho Chi Minh, Charles de Gaulle 
and Nikita Khrushchev would have come easily to 
mind. 

The phenomenon of super-heroes in American 
government was probably never so obvious as it was 
during the Kennedy Administration and in the years i 

that immediately followed. Besides John, there was i 

Bobby and then Teddy. It became fashionable for ' 

liberal politicians to pattern themselves after the | 

youthful model of the Kennedys even if they were 
not all as fortunate as John Tunney of California, 
who even looks like a Kennedy. 

Lyndon B. Johnson was criticized by many for 
not having the grace and style of the Kennedys, yet > 
he certainly had a very definite style of his own. As a 
result, in the minds of many he became personally 
responsible for the war in Indochina even though he 
was simply continuing a trend started under Dwight 
D. Eisenhower and reinforced by John F. Kennedy. i 

Because of the role of the American President as 
a world leader, with all its attendant publicity, it is ' 

understandable that we would be one of the last ‘ 

countries to evolve from the cult-of-personality 
phase of leadership to a phase where it is the man in i 
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.What seems most likely, therefore, is that learning 
will have to be conceived of as itself an occupation 
rather than a preparation for one. 

In one of the first and wisest books ever written 
about development, entitled Development for Free 
Asia, Maurice Zinkin concluded wistfully that Asia 
was faced with the hard necessity of choosing “de¬ 
velopment” over “contentment.” On the whole, offi¬ 
cial and articulate Asia has so chosen, without so far 
achieving sufficient development to compensate for a 
reduced contentment. Development will of course be 
pursued further in the decade now beginning, but it 
may have to be married in some new way to content¬ 
ment. And education may have to be directed to 
achieving the latter as well as the former. 

It is too soon to do more than speculate on how 
this will be attempted let alone accomplished. It 


the Oval Office rather than the image of the man 
who fulfills a role. 

Richard Nixon is neither a country bumpkin 
nor one of the “beautiful people”; he is neither a 
great statesman nor a great politician; he is not a 
person whose life has been filled with one success 
after another; and there is no significant group of 
Americans who think Richard Nixon can do no 
wrong. There used to be, but that can probably be 
attributed more to a holdover of earlier attitudes 
toward Presidents than to any personal power of 
Richard Nixon. 

The most notable example of change was the 
hardhat support President Nixon’s Vietnam policy 
received until the Administration directed anti- 
inflationary moves toward the construction industry. 
After that hardhats and anti-war demonstrators 
jeered the President side by side on the steps of the 
Capitol. 

What does all this have to do with the strength of 
our representative democracy? Simply this: power 
and direction in a democracy should not come from 
one or a handful of influential people at the top 
of the governing structure. As long as the needs 
and wants of the citizens are subordinated to what 
an enormously popular and charismatic leader tells 
us we ought to want, the forces of repression and 
autocracy will continue to gain strength until the will 
of the people is no longer a governing factor. 

When an individual like Richard Nixon becomes 
President, he must rely on genuinely satisfying the 


may be that old forms of teaching and learning, and 
old ways of living which have been viewed as obstruc¬ 
tions to modernization, will be given a second look 
and a second chance. And it may be that new forms 
of educational opportunity will be provided through 
open universities and continental colleges such as 
those being tried out in Britain and the United States, 
or through extensions of the techniques developed 
by the television producers of “Sesame Street.” 

If, under the pressure of necessity, education for 
contentment is deliberately and resourcefully pursued 
in the Third World during the next ten years, it is 
possible that the vector of social change and emula¬ 
tion will be reversed and that a new Tocqueville may 
return some day from the World South to say to a 
World North that is still convinced its future will 
resemble its past: “That is how it will be with us.”?*) 


needs of the people. The Congress will refuse to be 
intimidated, as they showed on the S.S.T. issue, and 
the people will refuse to be intimidated, as they are 
showing with their continuing pressure to end the 
war in Vietnam. 

Mr. Nixon may not be dynamic and charismatic, 
but he is capable and energetic. His innovations on 
welfare and foreign policy are good courses for 
America to be following. But they will be possible 
only if the American people support them — and 
only if Richard Nixon realizes he cannot succeed by 
force of personality alone. He must genuinely satisfy 
the needs of the people. That one factor is essential 
to the maintenance of representative-democracy. 

Government should exist to standardize and codify 
the will of the majority. It should follow opinion, not 
mold it. Opinion should be molded by the people 
organized in special-interest groups, molded by the 
press (both reportorially and editorially), and by 
other nongovernmental agencies. 

The Nixon Administration certainly has a long 
way to go, especially on the issues of Indochina and 
domestic dissent. But hopefully a new trend has 
begun. We should not despair when we are told that 
Edmund Muskie or George McGovern is not charis¬ 
matic enough to be President. Less charisma and 
more logical thinking and hard work might do us 
and our democracy a little good. 


Mr. Gregory, of Providence, Rhode Island, works as 
a freedance photographer. 
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SECOND EDITION 
The American Character 

Ten years ago the Center assembled an articulate group of citizens in Washington, D.C., 
to discuss the American character. John F. Kennedy was just settling down in the White House 
at the time, Nikita Khrushchev presided omnipotently in the Kremlin, and John XXIII reigned in the 
Vatican. American campuses were comparatively tranquil and the first massive protest was still to be held in 
the Capital. Only a few Americans were quite sure of Vietnam’s exact location and a pig was nothing 
more than a designation for a barnyard animal. The Beatles were still obscure figures — as were 
Bob Dylan, Tom Hayden, Eldridge Cleaver, Spiro T. Agnew, Angela Davis, the Berrigan brothers, 
Betty Friedan, the Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, John Glenn, and Timothy Leary. The world, 
in short, looked somewhat different. Here is what some of the participants in that 
conference had to say at the time. Excerpted from a 1961 pamphlet. 






































JOHN F. DAY, Television Executive: 
Those early and distinctive American 
traits that were once perhaps quite 
properly associated with the Ameri¬ 
can character — independence, man¬ 
liness, inventiveness, egalitarianism, 
bootstrap ambitiousness, honesty — 
are now held up by the mass media, 
if at all, only in the most pallid and 
conventional terms and with a lack of 
interest that reveals how far we have 
come from the early American char¬ 
acter. 

EDWARD ENGBERG, Journalist: 
What we need to address ourselves to 
is the question of how to make a man 
secure in his own person, because only 
the secure man is able to accept change 
and great upheaval, and to prevent 
them from becoming destructive. The 
tempo of events today has been so 
stepped up that the man charged with 
making decisions has been deprived of 
what used to be a process of delibera¬ 
tion. The time between making a de¬ 
cision and executing it has been so 
foreshortened by various technological 
devices that even the hours that used 
to be left to us to decide whether we 
were going to war, the time once used 
for modification, for revision, for 
change,, for deliberation, has been 
taken from us. 

The authority that can recognize 
what action we ought to take is atro¬ 


THE AMERICAN CHARACTER 


THE 
REAL 
AND THE 
IDEAL 


phying, while the need for it is increas¬ 
ing. Politicians, out of weariness or in 
fear for their political lives, instead of 
meeting problems head on tend to 
moralize and obstruct our view of what 
is taking place. 

Our political leadership tends to 
take an out — “I can’t persuade the 
American people to do thus and so,” 
when frequently it doesn’t know if it 
can or not. 

STEVEN S. SCHWARZSCHILD, Rabbi: 
A number of books have been written 
on the question of whether bigness 
is really the end of the way of life and 
of the values that we treasure. I won¬ 
der whether some of us may not be 
looking for ati ideal of American life 
and character that is irretrievably 
gone, and whether it will do us much 
good to pine for the lost nineteenth 
century. 

The question I would like to sub¬ 
mit is whether all these values which 
we presumably have dedicated our¬ 
selves to foster will not have to be 
found in our new type of big society. 
Is it possible that we might transcend 
the contrast of collectivism and big¬ 
ness on the one hand and individual¬ 
ism on the other? Might we not find 
the two intermingled within one 
another so that we can stay in our 
present century and be able to cope 
with the problems that confront us? 


EUGENE J. LIPMAN, Rabbi: 

Was our ideal American character 
ever American at all? It occurs to 
me that two kinds of people possess 
maximally the supposed ideals. The 
first were immigrants who were revo¬ 
lutionaries against the society from 
which they ran away; the second were 
the individuals who were isolated from 
other Americans and were off by 
themselves. Every time Americans 
stayed in one place long enough to get 
together and become a stable com¬ 
munity they began to homogenize. The 
volatility, individualism, and excite¬ 
ment of the ethnic, religious, and ra¬ 
cial groups that came to this country 
soon began to disintegrate. When we 
talk about pluralism in American 
society today, it is not the pluralism of 
the nineteenth century. We Jews are 
probably freer today to express our¬ 
selves than we ever were, but we don’t 
want to express as much Jewishness 
as our grandparents did a hundred 
years ago. The Irish who came to this 
country were “wild Irishmen.” Irish- 
Americans are freer today but not so 
wild. Something bland seems to 
come into our characters when we 
have been Americans long enough. 

I don’t know how, without new in¬ 
fusions of immigrants, we are going to 
capture the kind of revolutionary 
thinking that we are being challenged 
to find, 
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WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS, 

Supreme Court Justice: 

I hope that America’s only dream of 
empire will be the common good of 
humanity. I hope America will come 
to realize that her strength is not in 
firepower but in ideas of justice, 
tolerance, equality. We have a decisive 
role to play; and we have on our side 
assets which will make it easy for us 
to win the contest. We have the Decla¬ 
ration of Independence, Abraham 
Lincoln, and the Bill of Rights. . . . 

I know none better than the practi¬ 
cal and idealistic American to provide 
both the higher education needed for 
free societies and the plans and pro¬ 
grams necessary for a reconstruction 
of the villages of the world. 

MICHAEL HARRINGTON, Writer: 
Power, not ideas, defines America for 
the rest of the world. We live in a 
society dominated by power. To most 
people in the underprivileged world 
we are personified by our oil com¬ 
panies, sugar companies, and the like. 
We are the status quo in the world. 

Justice Douglas has asked, “Why 
don’t we shape the revolutions in the 
underdeveloped countries?” We don’t 
make revolutions because of what we 
are inside. We are a conservative so¬ 
ciety in a revolutionary world. Where, 
within our status-quo society, do we 
find the possibility for internal change, 
which is the precondition for external 
change? Some of us once looked to the 
labor movement. I still do, b.ut I sus¬ 
pect this is due more to nostalgia than 
to conviction. 

If one were to look elsewhere one 
would probably say that the only 
group that is a practical and powerful 
carrier of idealism is the civil-rights 
movement. But I doubt that the civil- 
rights movement, for all its dynamism, 
representing as it does only ten per 
cent of the American people, is ca¬ 
pable of defining our society. 

The real problem, then, is this: 
Where within a conservative society in 
a revolutionary world do you find the 
Archimedean point of internal change 
that will make external change possi¬ 
ble? 


THE AMERICAN CHARACTER 
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HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, 
Historian: 

I was fascinated to hear Mr. Harring¬ 
ton equate power with the status 
quo. When Henry Adams sought a 
symbol of change and complexity and 
the breakup of the world, he found it 
in the dynamo, a figure of power. For 
my part I must say that I am not 
worried about the American affair 
with the status quo. Santayana said 
that Americans never solve any of 
their problems, they amiably bid them 
good-bye. In a sense, I think we are 
doing this with the status quo every 
day. Every time we export a dynamo, 
every time we export any of the things 
that remake societies, promote an 
equalitarian system, or develop a tech¬ 
nological civilization, we are export¬ 
ing revolution. 

The interest in the American char¬ 
acter lies, rather, in the extent to which 
Americans can adapt themselves to 
revolutions outside the United States, 
insofar as they affect America. Here¬ 
tofore, we have been able to enjoy 
revolution and all the advantages of 
the status quo at the same time. We 
have been able to have our revolu¬ 
tionary cake and eat it. Whether we 
can adapt ourselves to the revolution¬ 
ary phenomena in Asia and Africa 
today, whether we can find the re¬ 
sourcefulness to cooperate with these 
revolutions, is a genuine question. 

The crucial problem for the next 
generation is whether it can develop 
the inventiveness and resourcefulness 
necessary to counter the forces mak¬ 
ing for a dangerous kind of bigness and 
conformity in America. It is something 


of an illusion to believe that there was 
anything especially liberating about 
the frontier or anything especially 
liberating about the small rural so¬ 
cieties of America. They had their 
limitations. But somehow, cut off as 
we were from the Old World, we did 
discover in the eighteenth century and 
in the early nineteenth most extra¬ 
ordinary resources, intellectual and 
moral inventive resources in the realm 
of politics beyond those of any other 
people. 

Whether the American character 
can prove itself equally resourceful in 
inventing new ways of cherishing in¬ 
tellectual and moral interests and 
values, new ways of developing revo¬ 
lutionary change without necessarily 
upsetting everything is the kind of 
question that fascinated Henry Adams 
in the eighteen-nineties and I think 
must still fascinate us. 

WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS: There is a 
danger in thinking that American ideas 
of liberty, justice, and equality neces¬ 
sarily go along with the export of 
American goods. It might have been 
true at one time but now there is 
nothing ideological about a jeep, a 
tractor, or a cement plant. The man 
who can read the instruction book that 
goes with it can also read the Commu¬ 
nist Manifesto. Democratic ideas do 
not necessarily follow American 
goods. 

I am very much disturbed that in 
fifty-six per cent of American high 
schools there is not a single foreign 
language offered, at a time when we 
should be turning into the great lin¬ 
guists of the world. Of the sixty-eight 
major languages of the world, there 
are forty we are not yet fully equipped 
to teach. 

I would think that one of our edu¬ 
cational goals might be to turn out a 
hundred thousand students every year 
who look like Americans, dress like 
Americans, eat like Americans, and 
are Americans, but who can think like 
Chinese. And a hundred thousand who 
can think like Persians, and a hundred 
thousand who can think like Vene¬ 
zuelans, and so on. 
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LOUIS FINKELSTEIN, Theologian: 
The vast increase of power, of tech¬ 
nical and scientific knowledge in our 
time, can be entrusted only to the un¬ 
usual— let us say saintly — or, to 
use less challenging language, wise 
men and women. The unsaintly and 
the unwise are sure to use power for 
wicked purposes. 

Mankind today stands at a pin¬ 
nacle of power which leaves no room 
for the unsaintly, for those who do 
not find room in their hearts to trans¬ 
form an enemy into a friend, to for¬ 
give real or imagined inequities against 
themselves, to worry more about in¬ 
juring others than about whether 
others are injuring them. The saintly 
cannot be separated from the market¬ 
place, for it is in the marketplace that 
man’s future is being decided. 

ERIC LARRABEE, Editor: 

The idea that what is good for Ameri¬ 
cans is good for everybody persists in 
this country. To overgeneralize, the 
kind of thinking that has emerged 
from this is illustrated by our tech¬ 
nology. We assume that technology is 
good for the whole world. Long be¬ 
fore Point Four got under way, we 
were exporting it under the assump¬ 
tion that what we have learned about 
the mixture of technology and de¬ 
mocracy is a useful lesson for the rest 
of the world. Gertrude Stein touched 
on the question when she said that the 
Americans are the oldest people in the 
world because they came into the 
twentieth century first and have been 
here the longest. 

I believe we have learned something 
that is usable elsewhere. Most of all, 
we have learned that, contrary to what 
many Europeans seem to believe, 
technology is not simply a neutral 
gadget that can be exported anywhere, 
but that the mixture of technology with 
democracy is the essential thing. This 
is one reason why I hope the American 
experience will be exported. 

Another way of putting it would be 
to say that technology on which our 
enormous plenty is based does not 
function merely as a machine but 
creates social classes that are required 
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if the machines are going to work. An 
extension of this position is the argu¬ 
ment that mass production will not 
work unless you are willing to raise the 
ley el of the middle classes. In that 
sense the seeds of democracy are in¬ 
herent in mass production. 

When Henry Ford discovered that 
the assembly line must be kept mov¬ 
ing and that anything that holds up 
the flow of work or holds up the nat¬ 
ural productivity of the men on the 
line is bad for the machine, he 
learned that what is bad for the ma¬ 
chines is also bad for the men who 
work them. 

DONALD N. MICHAEL, Educator: 

, We are moving into a world not only 
of automation, which displaces jobs, 
but of extremely sophisticated com¬ 
puters, which will replace much of 
routine human thinking and make 
more complicated the thinking that is 
done by human beings. And add the 
coming potential for manipulating 
populations via psychopharmacology 
and the behavioral sciences. We are 
also moving into a world with tre¬ 
mendous population problems and 
genetic engineering, a world ever 
more complex. 

It seems to me that we must face up 
to the question of what character is 
adequate for Americans, or for citi¬ 
zens anywhere, if they are going to 
cope with such a world, where they 
cannot possibly hope to be in touch 
with most of the crucial factors of 
their lives, factors that will determine 
what they are and what their world 
will be. 


ERIC LARRABEE: I would like to 
come at Mr. Michael’s statement by 
way of a tangent, because I think he 
has pointed up a central issue, public 
understanding. 

When Anthony Eden was going to 
resign at the time of Munich, Chur¬ 
chill reproached him by saying, “You 
have failed to build your issue. When 
you take this step it will not be clear 
to people what it is really about; your 
resignation won’t have the impact that 
it should have.” 

^ In recent years in this country 
there have been many such short cir¬ 
cuits and failures of public under¬ 
standing. One reads someone like 
Churchill on the subject with an 
ungrudging admiration for the tradi¬ 
tion in which he was immersed almost 
from birth, the good fortune he had 
in being nurtured in the House of 
Commons and in being buoyed up 
intellectually and politically over the 
entire period that he was out of office. 
There was an understanding on the 
part of the British Establishment that 
such a man had to be kept in touch. 
All the time Churchill was out of gov¬ 
ernment, and theoretically in disgrace, 
he was being fully briefed by the 
Admiralty just as though he were a 
member of government, though, in 
fact, the people who were keeping him 
informed knew he would get up in the 
Commons and speak against the policy 
of the government. The tradition 
was so strong that it couldn’t be 
denied. 

What has gone wrong with our tra¬ 
dition of an informed, “in touch” 
citizenry? I can’t even begin to say. 
There have been some eloquent in¬ 
dictments of it. 

Douglass Cater’s book. The Fourth 
Branch of Government, contains 
horrifying examples of ways in 
which information breaking through 
to the public has not made any 
impact. 

What Mr. Michael is worried about 
calls for the most vigorous dialogue. 
Anything that can be done to develop 
a modern American substitute for the 
tradition that Churchill profited from 
would be all to the good. 






IRVING KRISTOL, Editor: 

On the whole, I like the American 
character. I am against the total re¬ 
form of the social system, the eco¬ 
nomic system, the political system, or 
the psychological system. I certainly 
much prefer Americans as they are to 
many of the ideals of the American 
character that I have heard proposed. 
I should not like to see this nation be¬ 
come a country of self-righteous prigs, 
which, I fear, would be the conse¬ 
quence of Justice Douglas’s remarks 
being translated into action. I have no 
faith whatsoever in sending out young 
kids to Africa or Asia, or wherever, 
to set the world right. They can’t even 
set the slums of Chicago or Washing¬ 
ton right, and I would like to see them 
get some experience there first. 

I do not think the American people 
are sick. I think they are misgoverned. 
I think we have very serious problems 
of democracy in this country. But I 
do not think that all the defects of 
American democracy flow from the 
American character, though over the 
long run they can have an effect on the 
American character. The basic things 
I object to today, even those things 
which seem to reside in our character, 
are essentially political. 

I resent the state of our mass media. 
I don’t think the mass media are bad 
because of the American character. I 
think the mass media are bad because 
the political authorities have not seen 
to it that they are better. I resent the 
decline of our educational system, and 
I think this is bad, again because the 
political authorities have not taken 
adequate action. 

I believe, in short, that America has 
always had the classic problem of 
democracy, namely, how do you rec¬ 
oncile good government with demo¬ 
cratic government? 

This problem does have an aspect 
that is connected with character. It 
was expressed in the phrase the 
Founding Fathers used, “republican 
virtue.” The Founding Fathers — at 
least some of them — thought that 
self-government could work only in a 
country where people had certain 
qualities, and they thought it the duty 
of the government to encourage these 
qualities, to sustain these qualities, and 
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to discourage their opposites. I think 
that over the past hundred years or 
so the government, either through in¬ 
ability or unwillingness, has failed to 
do its job. 

LEONARD J. DUHL, Psychiatrist: 

I too believe our problems are politi¬ 
cal. To approach them in terms of in¬ 
dividual adjustment is to succumb to 
a dangerous and arrogant smugness 
and to blind ourselves to social 
changes of great importance. 

I am tired of seeing so many issues 
being put on the shoulders of us psy¬ 
chiatrists. There are psychiatrists who 
have accepted this burden. They have, 
for example, accepted delinquency 
as a mental-health problem, whereas 
it is basically a social problem. De¬ 
linquency has to be dealt with socially 
at all levels — urban renewal, job op¬ 
portunities, education, and many other 
things that have nothing to do with 
psychology at all. 

To accept such a role may bring 
short-term prestige and wealth, but at 
the price of helping a society sweep its 
own problems under the rug. The ad¬ 
justment model with its prescription 
for two-person therapy is socially and 
politically inadequate outside of a 
narrow range of problems, and its ap¬ 
plication, along with the application 
of medical metaphors to problems out¬ 
side that range, is futile. 

EUGENE LIPMAN: Mr. Kristol inad¬ 
vertently raised what I consider to be 
a very serious defect in the American 


character. He acknowledged the gap 
between the citizen and government; 
the implication is that the government 
has failed. I deny this dichotomy, the 
acceptance of which is one of the most 
serious defects we have in American 
life. We may like the government or 
not — but we tend to insist that we 
have nothing to do with it. We react 
to it; we deny that we have helped 
create it. We deny our duty to influ¬ 
ence it. 

We react violently against the gov¬ 
ernment of Alabama, or against the 
federal government, depending on 
where we stand in a racial situation. 
We react violently for or against the 
government in a labor situation, again 
depending on where we stand. But, 
withal, government is looked upon as 
a thing apart from the individual 
citizen and his character. I say no. 
I say I have to face the fact that if 
the American educational system has 
failed, I have failed. If our civil-rights 
system is failing, then I as a citizen 
have failed. We all must bear a part 
of the guilt. The character of the citi¬ 
zen is inevitably involved in this 
dichotomy and all its implications. 

DAVID LOWENTHAL, Geographer: 
When we Americans start thinking 
about ourselves, what is wrong or 
what is right with us, we get so con¬ 
fused by opposites that we neutralize 
just about everything we have to say. 
We keep going to one extreme or the 
other. 

Some people feel that the American 
character is right on the surface, and 
that you can take it and play around 
with it. It is malleable; it is something 
you can make into something different 
if you want to; you can change it. And 
there are other people who say, “Oh, 
no. It is so complicated that we can’t 
understand it at all.” 

The first view is illustrated by an 
incident that happened at a college 
where I used to teach. Margaret Mead 
came and talked to a group of girls 
about different ways of raising chil¬ 
dren. She said that in some cultures 
children are socialized before they are 
two years old and certain standards 
of behavior inculcated. In other cul¬ 
tures it happens later. In America, 
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if it happens at all, it usually happens 
after the children are four and before 
they are six, and conscience is the 
main impetus. There are lots of dif¬ 
ferent ways of bringing up children. 
Dr. Mead said. After she finished talk¬ 
ing, a girl got up in the audience and 
said, ‘‘Well, you have told us about all 
these ways of bringing up children, 
but which is the best way?” And 
Margaret Mead replied, “That is a 
typically American question.” 

Of course it was typically American. 
The girl assumed not only that there 
was a right way, but that all you had 
to do was to decide which one it was 
and you could choose it. 

We have the notion that Americans 
can make choices of this kind, even if 
nobody else can. We assume that all 
possibilities are open to us, and that, 
unlike other people, Americans can 
make up their minds what they want 
to be and then be it — that our value 
system is not tied to our social system 
or our environment. Consequently we 
not only think that we are free to 
choose but that we must choose. 

This makes the American character, 
in the view of many of its critics, 
principally a set of values; that is to 
say, our true character is to be found 
in what we think is good, not what 
we actually are. This leads some 
Americans to pat themselves on the 
back but leads even more of them to 
beat their breasts about what is wrong 
with American life. 

The reason they beat their breasts 
is that they see a gulf between the way 
things ought to be, ideally, and the 
way things actually are. But the trouble 
is that the notion of some ideal 
character we never live up to is an 
intolerable burden for most people to 
carry. 

Actually, of course, they just can’t 
do this. But as long as they think they 
can, the burden is almost too great to 
bear. What do they do when they 
learn that it just can’t be done? Some 
go all the way over to the opposite side 
and say, “.^erican life is too com¬ 
plicated for anybody to understand. 
We don’t know anything about the 
way we are, and consequently there 
is no use trying to make any recom¬ 
mendations for the future.” 
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EDWARD L. CUSHMAN, Industrialist: 
The contribution of businessmen to 
social advance is not widely publicized 
or understood. Henry David Thoreau 
in his famous essay “On Civil Dis¬ 
obedience” wrote: “It is truly enough 
said that a corporation has no con¬ 
science, but a corporation of conscien¬ 
tious men is a corporation with a 
conscience.” For the most part busi¬ 
nessmen have been men of conscience. 

MICHAEL HARRINGTON: The Ameri¬ 
can character operates within the eco¬ 
nomic system of capitalism. This has 
enormous consequences. That ours 
was dynamic capitalism is, I think, 
true; that it is no longer so dynamic is’ 
also true. 

To be sure, it is a changed capital¬ 
ism, with a welfare state and state 
intervention. Nevertheless, we still 
allocate resources in this society basi¬ 
cally for profits. For example, we 
organize television not merely for 
culture and entertainment but for 
advertising. We do not live in a society 
in which business reflects the ethics 
of the society, but in a society in which 
business establishes the ethics. 

We have heard some loose, genteel 
talk here about how we need to pro¬ 
mote a democratic revolution in the 
rest of the world. I couldn’t agree 
more. But I would remind you that a 
revolution involves basic changes. It 
disturbs people, it turns things topsy¬ 
turvy. If you are talking about a 
revolutionary America, you are talk¬ 
ing about an America much different 
from the one we have today. 


PERRY MILLER, Historian: 

Actually, America is a business civili¬ 
zation. That is the central point. It is 
the dominant theme of American his¬ 
tory. Other things — religion, litera¬ 
ture, scientific research — also form 
the image of America, but since about 
the year 1815, when the textile mills 
were opened in New England, ours, 
perhaps more than any other, has been 
a business civilization. 

I have lately been studying the pre- 
Civil War period, and I have been 
astonished to perceive that the accel¬ 
eration of business development in that 
period — the steamboat, the textile 
mills, the Hoe press, the telegraph — 
was fantastic. We are often presented 
in our cultural history with the reli¬ 
gious aspects of the period, or the 
literary aspects, but we do not realize 
until we get right down into the litera¬ 
ture of the business enterprise how 
rapidly the business civilization came 
to dominate. 

Business has never taken any 
leadership in reforming itself. Reforms 
have been imposed by political crises. 
During the crisis brought on by the 
Great Depression, it turned out that 
business was intellectually, morally, 
and spiritually bankrupt, and all our 
talking about it since, and the world’s 
opinion about our business civilization 
since, are based upon that perception 
— American business in its greatest 
crisis found itself bankrupt. 

Business has dominated this country 
because our immense resources were 
such that it could use technology to 
produce articles. First, it produced 
articles for use. As the country became 
more prosperous, it produced articles 
for beauty and elegance. We have now 
entered a stage in which production 
is organized for obsolescence, and the 
most remarkable, the most telling 
instance of planned obsolescence is 
the automobile. 

EDWARD L CUSHMAN: I agree we 
have a business-dominated society, 
and as a businessman I offer no apolo¬ 
gies. I think it is an important fact of 
life because of the failure of other 
institutions to make the contribution 
that they should be making to our 
lives. I say that for the churches, I 
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say it for the government, I say it 
for the unions, I say it for the educa¬ 
tional institutions, and I say it, indeed, 
for the family itself, which has become 
less and less significant as the basic 
unit of society. 

There have been regulations and 
reforms because of the abuses of busi¬ 
ness, and what has been said here is 
also true, business did not seek to 
reform itself. Businessmen are no dif¬ 
ferent from other human beings, and I 
do not know any human beings who 
seek to have their freedom limited 
out of a sense of social responsibility 
or responsibility to others. 

I take exception, though, to the 
comment about planned obsolescence 
because I am in a company where we 
have worked against planned obso¬ 
lescence in the auto industry. We 
still make the Rambler American, 
which was started in 1950: it is 
essentially the same vehicle it was at 
that time. 

We do have in America at least 
the opportunity for individual com¬ 
panies to adopt different policies, 
based upon what appeals most to the 
consumer. It is my conviction that if 
any company decides what the stan¬ 
dard for its product should be, and 
then does a competent job of design¬ 
ing, manufacturing, and merchandis¬ 
ing its product, it has at least as good 
an opportunity as we have with our 
particular enterprise. 

BENJAMIN SEGAL, Trade Unionist: 

I wish Mr. Cushman’s views were 
typical of the business community. I 
would be very happy if they were. 
Unfortunately, they are not. 

I would challenge the notion, for 
example, that a growing number of 
businessmen favor and accept col¬ 
lective bargaining. My experience is 
to the contrary, and I am speaking 
about a number of major corporations 
all over the United States. 

I would also like to challenge the 
contention that the business com¬ 
munity has given constructive leader¬ 
ship. I cite one example to contradict 
this, namely the civil-rights movement. 
It has been my experience that in 
state after state, whether California, 


Ohio, or Illinois, the business com¬ 
munity as represented through its 
organizations has fought tooth and 
nail every effort to pass civil-rights 
legislation. Even here in Washington, 
during the fights for civil rights, the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Na¬ 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
joined hands with the Southerners in 
opposing civil-rights legislation. 

If we look at the legislative scene 
in Washington, we find the business 
community, as represented by its 
spokesmen, on the wrong side of 
nearly every effort to pass social legis¬ 
lation, be it medical care of the aged, 
aid to education, or whatever. It seems 
that any kind of legislation that will 
aid the people the business groups 
such as the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the Chamber of 
Commerce are against. 

ROBERT GORDIS, Rabbi, Professor: 
I agree with Mr. Cushman that it is 
not within the power of business to 
reform itself. The churches never 
reformed themselves. Schools never 
reform themselves. Reform and revo¬ 
lution are always the prerogative of 
the amateur on the outside, and this 
must happen here too. The changes 
required in society can only be carried 
out by the citizenry as a whole, not 
by the vested interests that have a 
stake in the status quo. 

Recently, Sir Charles Snow has 
urged that the scientist be entrusted 
with the destinks of society. I am 
sufficiently convinced, not of the in¬ 
alienable wickedness of human nature 
but of its inalienable weakness, to feel 
that no one can be trusted with the 
reform of society except society itself. 
Business, the labor union, the school 
system, and organized religion, all 
constantly need to be brought before 
the bar of judgment, the collective 
conscience, of society. That seems to 
me to be the only way in which prog¬ 
ress can be made. 

THOMAS O’HERRON, Student: 

We have been told in essence that 
labor men are nicer than businessmen. 
We have been told that we should view 
individuals as products of the social 


influences that mold them. I look 
for someone to stand up and ask, 
_ “Well, then, are we no longer indi¬ 
viduals?” 

We have been told that business 
has been on the wrong side of good 
bills. I look for someone to jump up 
and say, “What is a good bUl? Who 
is to determine?” 

We have heard talk about revolu¬ 
tion. We have heard that there is a 
revolution against the white race in 
progress in the world. The point I 
think I would have to make is, “I 
thought a revolution was for some¬ 
thing.” 

In speaking of the revolution 
against the white race, one speaker 
mentioned that this revolution was for 
fellowship. I find this difficult to recon¬ 
cile, a revolution against the white race 
for fellowship. 

We talked about revolution but no 
one mentioned the word evolution. 
I look for someone to shout that “evo¬ 
lution is the American revolution,” 
and that our emphasis on the discern¬ 
ment of the individual is a character¬ 
istic of America and about the only 
one that can be exported. 

In answer to the question, “What 
should the American character be?” 
I would answer that the American 
first of all must find his responsibility 
and do well what he is called upon 
to do as an individual. This responsi¬ 
bility falls on all Americans. To a 
given number falls the added responsi¬ 
bility of going outside their own fields 
with a commitment to excellence, to 
do what they can for the general bet¬ 
terment of the world, the betterment 
of mankind. But one does this as an 
individual, not by virtue of the fact 
that he is an American individual. 

I am first of all an individual, a 
human being. Secondly, I am an 
American. Thirdly, or tenthly, or 
twentiethly, I am a college student. 
And finally I am a brown-haired indi¬ 
vidual. The first aspect of my per¬ 
sonality is that I am an individual, I 
am a human being, and have certain 
responsibilities from this fact that 
must be considered before my respon¬ 
sibilities as an American can even be 
considered. 
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MICHAEL HARRINGTON: There is a 
growing body of research to indicate 
that poor people in the United States 
have a character structure different 
from the character structure of, say, 
the people in this room. Among the 
poor, for example, you have people 
who are both more passive and more 
given to violence, who tend to con¬ 
sume rather than to save. They are 
Americans, forming from twenty to 
twerlty-five per cent of our society, 
somewhere between thirty-two and 
fifty million people in the United 
States. I think that one of the mistakes 
we can make in discussing the Ameri¬ 
can character is to assume that our 
character, which will generally be 
middle-class, is the American char¬ 
acter. 

The most important definitions of 
American character in recent decades 
were established in the nineteen- 
thirties with the rise of the Congress’ 
of Industrial Organizations, and the 
change in human relationships that 
the C.I.O. brought about. Changes in 
our character have come about in the 
recent past from a civil-rights move¬ 
ment made up of domestic servants, 
Pullman porters, people whose ‘‘char¬ 
acters” are different from ours. Those 
who talk about character need to 
break out of the assumption that their 
middle-class character is somehow 
typical, or actually the American 
character. 

LEONARD J. DUHL: Even within this 
group, [the poor] there are many 
variations. There are variations be¬ 
tween the “undeserving poor” of the 
West Virginia coal mines, and the 
“undeserving poor” of the New York 
slums. There is endless variety within 
these groups, too, but there are certain 
general characteristics as well. One 
is that they are not upwardly mobile 
but have built themselves into the total 
system around them with reinforce¬ 
ments sufficient to allow them to con¬ 
tinue to behave as they do. And the 
society around them continues to rein¬ 
force their behavior, too. So it is 
almost impossible for them to break 
loose from their habitual behavior 
patterns. 
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ARTHUR GILBERT, Educator: 

On the basis of my experiences in 
the South, where I have been meeting 
with clergy groups preparing for de¬ 
segregation, I found that when a com¬ 
pelling and well-understood value 
system wells up within the individual 
as he confronts the choices involved 
in such a crisis, he finds the strength 
with which to act; man does not just 
passively accept the direction of the 
prevailing institutions and patterns in 
society, 

C. VANN WOODWARD, Historian: 

I think we are the products of a 
peculiar heritage that other people 
have not shared — free land for one, 
free security for another. The assump¬ 
tion that such a precious thing as 
security from outside attack is almost 
a natural right has molded our char¬ 
acter and made us what we are. I 
think we have to assume that other 
peoples in the world simply do not 
have our fortunate, fortunate history. 
We have to recognize a world 
where there is diversity, not one di¬ 
vided into two antagonistic forces in a 
cold war but a world in which there 
are many kinds of peoples with very 
different cultures. What is good for 
America is not necessarily going to be 
good for other people. We cannot ex¬ 
port all the values that we ourselves 
love and cherish. 

WILLIAM WORTHY, Journalist: 

It isn’t just people abroad we do not 
understand. Even a group like this is 
. so segregated from the thinking of 


Negroes that when it talks about the 
American character it is talking about 
the white American character. 

Justice Douglas said that only eight 
large papers in the country really op¬ 
posed Joseph McCarthy. He meant 
eight white papers. I never made an 
accurate survey, but if you would read 
the Negro press, which most white 
people do not — to their loss because 
of its growing significance — you 
would find that the Negro press was 
never terrified of McCarthy. I am 
afraid that if the John Birch Society 
were to get out of control and assume 
a McCarthy-like role in American so¬ 
ciety, virtually every major group in 
this country except the Negro com¬ 
munity would cower again. But I am 
thoroughly convinced that since the 
John Birch Society is for the status quo 
and Negroes are thoroughly against 
the status quo, Negroes are the one 
significant group that would stand up 
to it. 

It seems to me there has been a 
corrosive effect on white America’s 
mental health as a result of evading the 
problem of race discrimination for 
three hundred years. What does this 
say about the present state of Ameri¬ 
can mental health, and what bearing 
does this deep-seated guilt and this 
deep-seated fear have on the American 
character? 

LEONARD J. DUHL: Almost all people 
avoid issues outside the social system 
they know well. I would guess that if 
we really looked searchingly into the 
Negro social system we would find that 
Negroes have the same kind of stereo¬ 
types about other communities that 
the whites may have about them. 

What happens again and again is 
that by living within our own system 
we tend constantly to reinforce it, not 
only by our own private efforts but by 
our means of communication — radio, 
television, newspapers, etp. How do 
we break out of our own system so 
that we can stai^t taking cognizance of 
things outside of it? If we do not realize 
that every human social system and 
system of values is interrelated with 
every other one, we are not going to 
survive at all. 
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REINHOLD NIEBUHR, Theologian; 
What about man, this strange and 
pathetic individual, who is so insignifi¬ 
cant in the coherences and incoher¬ 
ences of nature and of history and so 
significant to himself and to the people 
who love him ... ? 

What are you going to do with the 
pathos of individual existence? And 
what are you going to answer when 
he asks the question, “What is the 
meaning of my individual and my 
collective destiny, anyway?” 

ROBERT GORDIS: William Lee Miller 
has pointed out that the voluntaristic 
and individualistic ethic with which 
American society has operated for so 
long is proving increasingly inadequate 
for contemporary society. 

I have propounded the thesis that 
this is not the only possible framework 
and basis for a moral outlook that is 
open to us who share what may be 
called the Judeo-Christian tradition. 
There are richer resources available 
than are included within the conven¬ 
tional individualistic ethic generally 
regarded as the whole of Biblical 
ethics. Whether we stand squarely 
within the Judeo-Christian tradition, 
or are the heirs of that tradition, we 
may find them within the classic 
sources from which we all draw. A 
divorcement between politics and 
ethics is by no means inevitable if we 
adopt what seems to me to be the 
necessary framework for ethics, as 
against the voluntaristic and individ¬ 
ualistic morality with which we have 
operated. 

We need a wider exploration of the 
sources of natural law and a greater 
consciousness of those sources than 
we now possess. While natural law has 
been cultivated with loyalty and in¬ 
sight by the Roman Catholic thinkers 
of the last few centuries, it is, of 
course, not merely Catholic. It is not 
even exclusively Christian, because it 
also draws upon huipanist, Graeco- 
Roman, and Hebraic sources which 
have been largely overlooked, particu¬ 
larly in modern times. There is value 
in exploring this historical background 
for two reasons. 


THE AA/IERICAN CHARACTER 


ETHICS 

AND 

RELIGION 


First, on the practical level of strat¬ 
egy. If you give enough people a sense 
of participation, you are more likely 
to get more allies in the effort to re¬ 
habilitate natural law, the insights of 
which I think our age needs. Second, 
for the sake of historical truth and in 
order to overcome the weaknesses that 
inhere all too often in the usual formu¬ 
lations and applications of natural law, 
I would urge the values of establishing 
this broader base for the natural-law 
doctrine. 

WILLIAM LEE MILLER, Sociologist; 
I think you are right. One wants a 
combination of ethical and social- 
political reflection that makes it pos¬ 
sible for us to reason constructively 
and critically, and to make judgments 
about the society in which we live. The 
corporate realities of our existence 
should be more forcefully presented, 
and some reflection about ethics that 
is not so deeply committed to a picture 
of the individual as free and his social 
relations as simply additive, is neces¬ 
sary. Some other way of thinking 
about society and ethics is what we 
both want. 

WILL SPARKS, Writer; 

Aren’t we making an assumption that 
religion is a unifying force and that we 
can get community out of religion? 
The need for religion, the goodness of 
religion in human life, is something 
that remains to be proved. It has not 
been demonstrated to my satisfaction 
that more good than evil has been done 
in history in the name of God. 


LOUIS FINKELSTElST: Addressing 
himself to Mr. Sparks’s question. 
Professor John Herman Randall, Jr., 
of Columbia University, has said that 
until the nineteen-thirties one really 
could make out such a case against 
religion. But since the nineteen-thir¬ 
ties, we have learned something that 
may turn out to be the most important 
discovery of the twentieth century; 
namely, if you take religion out of the 
social structure, all the evils remain — 
the bigotry, the wars, the group 
hatreds, everything that one objects to 
in religious history remains. All that 
is taken away is the mitigating influ¬ 
ence of religion, as one can see by 
observing recent history. 

WILLIAM F. LYNCH, Jesuit Priest; 

It occurs to me that we are inclined to 
reverse the real question that should 
be asked about religion. We ask, what 
has religion done for us in history? 
And the parallel question, what has 
religion done for the West? What is 
happening in this question is that we 
are asking, what has God done for us? 

I think the real question is: What 
have we done for religion? It is not 
God who is in question. It is we who 
are in question. That is the religious 
question. We are dependent, we are 
in grave trouble, we need God. I take 
it that it is we who have the problem 
— God is doing very well indeed. 

ROBERT GORDIS: Even if it should 
prove to be true that religion has been 
a disastrous factor in human history, 
it would still be true that men are in¬ 
curably religious. No civilization even 
on the most primitive level has yet 
been found that was free from religion. 
When organized religion, as we think 
of it in the West, is driven out of the 
door, it comes in through the window. 
New types of religion are developed, 
of course, of which communism is per¬ 
haps the most striking. And with these 
new religions comes a whole series of 
new abuses. That, to me, would simply 
indicate that the problem we have to 
face is located in our human nature. 

I think that the record of organized 
religion is a very long, difficult one. 
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The debit side of the ledger is unfor¬ 
tunately real. But in any good account¬ 
ing system you also have a credit side. 
The historical fact remains that re¬ 
ligion has supplied much of the dy¬ 
namic for protests against social evil. 
It should not shock any. one of us that 
religion, as an institution, has often 
been subservient-to the dpminant so¬ 
cial, economic, and political forces of 
the age in which it exists, since re¬ 
ligious institutions consist not of dis¬ 
embodied spirits, but of human beings, 
who are part and parcel of their par¬ 
ticular economy, social system, politi¬ 
cal structure. But it is algo important 
to recognize, for example, that there 
is a very strong tradition of opposi¬ 
tion to slavery, which can be docu¬ 
mented in both Biblical and post- 
Biblical Judaism. The church played 
a great role in ameliorating the status 
of slaves at a time when social and 
economic conditions made it impos¬ 
sible to abolish slavery, and abolition¬ 
ism had strong roots in the churches. 

Irrespective of how you evaluate 
the record of organized religion, the 
ultimate justification for religion does 
not lie in the area of its social utility, 
real as it is. The religious impulse is a 
constant of human nature. If it be a 
constant of human nature, it becomes 
our task to utilize it for the enhance¬ 
ment of human values. 

JOHN COOLEY, Editor: 

I think I have learned many things 
during these meetings. One idea, 
which was not first learned here but 
has been more deeply reinforced, is 
that once you associate yourself with 
a human community, whether it be a 
church, a political party, or even a 
nation, you are then burdened with 
stupidity, with venality, and all the 
faults and vices of the men and wom¬ 
en who make up that particular com¬ 
munity. This is a problem for all of us, 
because we would like both to escape 
history and to get our brothers off our 
back. But we are all involved in man¬ 
kind and simply cannot take the kind 
of Olympian view of our country. Our 
culture, our tradition, that habitually 
refers to “they” and never to “we.” 


THE AMERICAN CHARACTER 


THE 

AUTONOMOUS 

INDIVIDUAL 


ERIC LARRABEE: We all conform in 
nonessentials, the clothes we wear, 
the customs we observe, in order to 
obtain freedom for the things that 
matter to us. It is in the awareness of 
our choices, awareness of what being 
human consists in, that our autonomy 
is born and bred. Here, modern man, 
for all his seeming cowardice and com¬ 
promising, has advanced beyond his 
predecessors. And so I speak for con¬ 
formity. I wish there were more of it 
in the world. 

MORTON WHITE, Philosopher: 

What I am about to say may be rele¬ 
vant to Eric Larrabee’s remarks on the 
autonomous individual. Mr. Larrabee 
said he felt that the autonomous man 
is closer to the conformist than he is to 
what David Riesman calls the “inner- 
directed” person. But it seems to me 
that when you speak of conformity 
you may mean a number of very dif¬ 
ferent things. For example, you may 
have in mind conforming to moral 
principle, in contrast to making deci¬ 
sions in an unprincipled way. In this 
sense of the word, I can imagine think¬ 
ing that confprmity is a great value. 
Or when you speak of conformity you 
may have in mind acting with due 
regard to the feelings of other people 
as well as to your own. A third thing 
you may mean by a conformist is a 
person who is extremely concerned to 
have his behavior conform to what 
other people say or claim or believe is 
the light thing. 

Now I should assign great weight to 
the claims of conformity in the first 


two senses. It is enormously important 
to act in accordance with moral princi¬ 
ple and it is enormously important to 
take into account the feelings of other 
people where they are relevant to the 
problem at hand. What I find extraor¬ 
dinary, however, is the suggestion 
that the ideal or autonomous indi¬ 
vidual should be excessively anxious 
that his actions be in accord with what 
other people say is right, once he has 
conscientiously examined the facts and 
tried to act in a principled way. 

ERIC LARRABEE: I think you move 
•from admittedly desirable qualities 
and then leap to the extreme. I want, 
myself, to speak for the middle ground 
where there are results from being 
sensitive to others that seem to me use¬ 
ful, desirable human qualities. It is on 
that middle ground that .the circum¬ 
stances favorable to the autonomous 
individual reside. 

MORTON WHITE: I think, really, if 
we are to have a clear understanding 
of what is involved here, the first thing 
to do is to get straight what this ideal 
individual called the autonomous in¬ 
dividual is. 

As I understand Mr. Larrabee, the 
autonomous individual is not the 
inner-directed individual in Ries- 
man’s terminology. And I further un¬ 
derstand Mr. Larrabee to say that the 
inner-directed individual is a man 
who acts in accordance with what he 
thinks is the right thing to do, a man 
who makes his moral decisions on the 
basis of what he conceives the evidence 
to be, with due attention to his moral 
principles. Such a man, I submit, has 
been the ideal figure in the history of 
moral philosophy as conceived by 
Aristotle, by Kant, and by John Stuart 
Mill. Is this the man who is now to be 
described as rigid, an individual who 
pays no attention to the values of 
other people, who is unfortunately 
limited by his own conception of the 
world? 

In contrast, as I understand Mr. 
Larrabee, there is the individual who 
is said to be autonomous. But I 
confess I may not grasp the difference 
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between this autonomous individual 
and the inner-directed individual as 
I have previously described him. Of 
course I recognize that individuals who 
try to examine all the evidence when 
they make a moral decision have made 
mistakes — that is to say, some peo¬ 
ple who have tried to be inner-directed 
have gotten the facts wrong or have 
acted on objectionable moral princi¬ 
ples. 

Perhaps if Mr. Larrabee would tell 
us what an autonomous individual is 
and just how he is to be distinguished 
from the inner-directed man, we could 
go a long way toward understanding 
the ideal American as Mr. Larrabee 
conceives him. Is he, for example, a 
man who does whatever he wants to 
do, provided he does not harm other 
people? That simple formula has been 
presented by many moral philoso¬ 
phers. 

ERIC LARRABEE: The inner-directed 
person has his inherent weaknesses, 
just as the other-directed has his in¬ 
herent weaknesses. Hardness and 
inner flexibility are among the weak¬ 
nesses of the inner-directed. It is nec¬ 
essary when talking about these types 
to escape from those terms and have 
a word for something else. “Auton¬ 
omy” is Riesman’s word for something 
else. 

STEVEN S. SCHWAR2SCHILD; Mr. 

Larrabee has made a valuable point in 
directing our attention to the fact that 
the much-lauded inner-directed person 
may very likely have certain qualities 
that we find undesirable. Indeed, it 
would seem that when the American 
nowadays turns away from the outside 
world and goes into himself, he finds 
there only his own self. 

The American, when he turns into 
himself, no longer finds God. A term 
that belongs in this discussion, namely, 
“theonomy,” does not seem to arise at 
all. I think there is an interesting im¬ 
plication in this, and that is that God 
is exclusively part of the outside world, 
from which the inner-directed person 
turns away. 

Some facts of American life today 
would appear to substantiate this con¬ 
clusion. I remember that I used to have 
discussions with the mayor of my 


former community as to why the city 
council felt it was necessary to have 
prayerful invocations when there were 
public city-council sessions, but when 
they had caucuses among themselves 
the thought never occurred to them 
that prayer might be at least equally 
desirable. In America, God has be¬ 
come part of the outside world, part 
of the social scene. He has become a 
tool of individual and social or per¬ 
haps even national psychological 
policy. 

PERRY MILLER: It often is assumed 
that the Puritan tradition is the source 
of inner-direction. Of course, the Puri¬ 
tan was a man of conscience, and he 
had to make his decision — and in ac¬ 
cordance with Puritan theology. He 
felt himself directly responsible to the 
Lord. But the orthodox society in 
Puritan New England was actually so 
other-directed that nothing we have 
today can compare with it. Can you 
imagine a member of Cotton Mather’s 
church being an inner-directed man? 
Or can you imagine any woman in that 
church being inner-directed? And, of 
course, because the society was tightly 
organized, when inner-directed men or 
women appeared, they exhibited some 
of the unpleasant traits of that char¬ 
acter. Roger Williams was a great 
prophet of religious freedom, but he 
was a hell of a guy to deal with, like 
Anne Hutchinson.... And what about 
Jonathan Edwards? Jonathan Ed¬ 
wards was an inner-directed man if 
there ever was one, and what did the 
society do? It kicked him out into the 
wilderness. 

Then what happened in the early 
nineteenth century to independent 
inner-directed people? Henry Thoreau 
had to go to Walden Pond and live on 
twenty-three dollars a year and 
couldn’t sell his book. Herman Mel¬ 
ville was disowned and suppressed. 
Walt Whitman, the great spokesman 
for the independent spirit, was utterly 
neglected by the democracy of his 
time. 

BENJAMIN SEGAL: I maintain that 
our people are too inner-directed: 
there is too much concern about our¬ 
selves and our private problems. What 
we have to figure out is how to reach 


out beyond ourselves, to become con¬ 
cerned not only for our own affairs but 
to be concerned about what happens 
to our fellowman. 

Some of the discussion here seems 
to have no bearing on the America that 
I know, the people I work with, the 
shop workers, the union members. 
Rather than feeling that they are part 
of an affluent society, they are ridden 
with insecurity. They worry about how 
long their job is going to last, whether 
they are going to be automated out of 
existence. They worry about unem¬ 
ployment. They are not worried about 
the problem of leisure but about 
what they are going to do when they 
have the free time of the unemployed. 

I detect a considerable cynicism 
about moralism and preachment 
among the people I work with. They 
have been preached to for years, for 
instance, about the importance of not 
asking for wage increases because in¬ 
creases might cause inflation, and 
then, lo and behold, we finally 
learn about price-fixing and find that 
some of the companies that have 
been preaching their heads off about 
free enterprise and competition have 
been doing everything possible to 
weaken it. 

Many of you must have read about 
a poll that was conducted to prove 
that people do not know what is going 
on. This was a poll on the question, 
“Do you believe the Mann Act deters 
or helps the cause of organized labor? 
And if so, would you favor its repeal?” 
Only about twelve per cent knew what 
the Mann Act was. One answer was, 
“I’m against repeal. Labor would just 
go wild without it.” Another answer 
was, “Hoffa gets away with too much 
already.” Stiff another was, “They’re 
all a bunch of crooks anyway. I don’t 
care what they do.” Finally, a woman 
said, “I’m against repeal of the act, 
because my husband is in the union 
and I’m for anything that helps the 
workingman.” 

I have forgotten a good deal of my 
learning, I am afraid, but I believe it 
was an ancient Greek scholar who, 
when asked, “Will we ever achieve 
justice in Athens?” replied, “We will 
achieve justice when those who are not 
injured are as indignant as those who 
are.” 






TOPICS & COMMENT 


Upward and Onward to What? 


TThe depth of the cultural changes 
now being heralded can hardly be ex¬ 
aggerated. They reach to basic atti¬ 
tudes toward man’s place in the world, 
the relationship between the sexes, the 
measurement of morals, and the over¬ 
arching goals of society. Reason is 
suspect as it has not been for a long, 
long time while emotion, feeling, and 
the mystical insight are unprece¬ 
dentedly glorified. The very mode of 
thinking, then, is being revolutionized. 

Take a few examples. 

The old civilization was built on the 
belief that man represented a radical 
discontinuity with the rest of nature 
and was the lord of creation. That no¬ 
tion, deeply implanted in the culture, 
accounted for the dynamism of West¬ 
ern societies — but eventually it also 
led to the present worldwide ecological 
crisis. We went so far in fulfilling the 
Biblical injunction to “subdue” the 
earth that the planet itself, we hear 
now, is in serious danger. 

Does that mean, as some seem to be 
arguing, that we should make a com¬ 
plete about-face, return to the idea of 
a divinized nature, and look upon the 
natural order as unambiguously be¬ 
nign? If it does, the consequences may 
be catastrophic, not only for the West, 
but for the underdeveloped two-thirds 
of the world. The argument in any 
case is* certainly worth more consider¬ 
ation than it gets from the* simplifica- 
teurs terribles who are sending us 
messianic messages from the woods. 


The West idealized womanhood 
and glorified motherhood perhaps in¬ 
ordinately, but at the same time it 
systematically excluded women from 
positions of power and authority (ex¬ 
cept for an occasional Elizabeth the 
First or Catherine the Great). If the 
woman of the future is at long last 
going to achieve her true identity, 
what should it be? Is unisex the ideal 
or will the New Woman be molded 
into a wholly new human pattern un¬ 
leashing unprecedented torrents of 
feminine energy? What will the world 
look like when women are truly liber¬ 
ated? Surely the question reaches be¬ 
yond day nurseries, abortions-on- 
request, and equal pay for equal work. 

If, as we now hear, the nuclear 
family is simply beyond redemption, 
what does the communal family offer 
a child that will undo the mischief of 
the past? What superior satisfactions 
will it provide to adults that were 
denied to men and women caught up 
in the age-old arrangement? 

The West has accepted the his¬ 
torical view of the world and studi¬ 
ously rejected the idea that time is 
cyclical. Now we hear that history is 
only a bad trip and that the good life 
consists in going along passively with 
the rhythm of the seasons. If the New 
Man really returns to this ancient no¬ 
tion, how shall we measure human 
progress in the future? Or should we 
even make the attempt? Is progress 
simply another outmoded notion? 

If sheer survival is the new goal, 
then how shall we test the value of 
an individual life? Already the idea is 
abroad that the not-yet-born must be 


sacrificed for the living. What will be 
the measuring-rod when it appears 
that the living too have to make way 
for the larger survival? 

Again, what will the heightened 
sensibility being heralded contribute 
to law or philosophy? How will it 
transform political decision-making? 
How will it reconcile the conflicting 
claims of justice and love? 

These are only a few of the ques¬ 
tions that occur to one who feels the 
rumblings of change and is exposed, as 
we all are these days, to talk about 
abandoning the old culture. 

Every reader of Toynbee knows 
that cultures actually do die and are 
replaced. But the process has usually 
been a gradual and even tortuous 
product of history rather than the re¬ 
sult of any millennial declarations of 
the kind now commonplace.Tt is con¬ 
ceivable however that what is happen¬ 
ing today does represent a break with 
the usual pattern and that we truly 
can expect an epochal change in the 
near future. At least it should not be 
too easily dismissed as a possibility. 

That the old culture, for all its 
massive failures, represented a fan¬ 
tastic human accomplishment should 
go without saying. Those who are de¬ 
termined to overthrow it have an obli¬ 
gation, then, to show that they have 
really understood its strength as well 
as its weakness and are not merely 
responding petulantly to its all too ob¬ 
vious failures; more than that, they 
ought to tell us where they think they 
are taking us. For by the time Western 
man gets where they are leading him, 
it may be too late to turn back. J.c. 
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JOHN HUMPHREY: 
Canadian Crisis 


The British North America Act cre¬ 
ated for Canada a highly centralized 
federal structure, one of the manifes¬ 
tations of which was that residuary 
powers were given to the federal gov¬ 
ernment. The actual words of the Act 
could hardly be clearer. Article 91 
says that “it shall be lawful for the 
Queen, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate and House of 
Commons, to make laws for the peace, 
order, and good government of 
Canada, in relation to all matters not 
coming within the classes of subjects 
by this Act assigned exclusively to the 
legislatures of the provinces.” 

However, by a forensic tour de 
force which could have been politically 
motivated^ the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, sitting in London, 
which was the Canadians’ final court 
of appeal up until 1949, distorted the 
plain meaning of these words to the 
point where in effect the residuary 
powers came to rest in the provinces 
under Article 92, paragraph 13, of the 
Act, which gives them the right to 
legislate in the matter of “property 
and civil rights in the province.” It 
was. Their Lordships said, in effect 
only in time of emergency that Parlia¬ 
ment had the right “to make laws for 
the peace, order, and good government 
of Canada” unless it could be shown 
that the subject matter fell within one 
of the classes of subjects exclusively 
assigned to Parliament by the Act. 

The Supreme Court of Canada 
which is now our final court of appeal 
is still bound by these precedents. It 
would in any case be difficult for the 
Supreme Court to repair the damage. 
The members of the Court are ap¬ 
pointed by the federal cabinet and any 
attempts it made to return to the 
original clear meaning of the British 
North America Act would be criticized 
in some of the provinces as political 
interference. 

One consequence of the doctrine 
laid down by the Privy Council is that 
in time of war or other national emer¬ 
gency, Parliament can assume great 


powers. The latest assumption of such 
powers was during the crisis of last 
October when, at the request of the 
Quebec government, the federal gov¬ 
ernment invoked the War Measures 
Act. 

There is plenty of additional evi¬ 
dence in the British North America 
Act of the intention of the fathers to 
create a strong central' authority. 
Article 132 provides that “the Parlia¬ 
ment and Government of Canada shall 
have all powers necessary or proper 
for performing the obligations of 
Canada or of any province thereof, as 
part of the British Empire, towards 
foreign countries, arising under treaties 
between the Empire and such foreign 
countries.” The Privy Council inter¬ 
preted this article strictly, as if it were 
part of a statute creating a munici¬ 
pality, on the pretext that treaties now 
entered into by Canada are not treaties 
between the Empire and foreign 
countries; it further decided that 
Parliament has no right to implement 
such treaties if their subject matter 
falls within provincial jurisdiction. As 
a result of this interpretation, Canada, 
although it is now a full member of the 
international community, cannot im¬ 
plement her treaty obligations without 
the cooperation of the provinces. This 
is one of the reasons why we have not 
ratified many international conven¬ 
tions, including International Labor 
Organization Conventions, the Inter¬ 
national Convention for the Elimi¬ 
nation of All Forms of Radical Dis¬ 
crimination, and the two Covenants 
on Human Rights. 

S omeone once said that federations 
tend to move in one of two direc¬ 
tions, either toward greater centraliza¬ 
tion and possibly a unitary state, or, 
centrifugally toward the separation of 
the component units into independent 
entities. The trick is to maintain a 
balance between centralization and 
decentralization. Compared to the 
United States, Canada is already a 
weak federation and, in the light of 
other centrifugal forces including the 
pull of continentalism, regional dis¬ 
parities, and the new French Canadian 
nationalism, any further weakening of 
the federal power might mean the end 
of Canada. If that were to happen it 
is unlikely that some if any of the new 
entities could long survive. 


These dangers are, however, noth¬ 
ing compared to the threat to Canada 
posed by the new French Canadian 
nationalism. Traditionally French 
Canadian nationalism was directed 
toward the achievement of two main 
goals: recognition of le fait frangais 
throughout Canada, and achievement 
of Canadian independence from Brit¬ 
ain. The second goal has been 
achieved but not the first. Most 
French Canadians still want a Canada 
in which their linguistic rights will be 
recognized throughout the country. 
Some — perhaps most — want more 
powers for Quebec, and some favor 
recognition of a special status for the 
province. 

But there has now appeared a new 
kind of nationalist who wants Quebec 
to break away from Canada com¬ 
pletely and to form a new independent 
state. Lord Durham once described 
Canada as a country in which two na¬ 
tions were warring within the bosom 
of a single state. That was probably an 
overstatement in 1839 and it would 
be now. It is nevertheless a fact that 
there is now a political party, the Parti 
Quibecois, the chief plank in whose 
platform is separation from Canada. 
In the last provincial elections, twenty- 
four per cent of the popular vote was 
cast in favor of this party. Its leader, 
Rene Levesque, claims that thirty per 
cent of all French-speaking Canadians 
in the province voted for his party; this 
means that nearly one out of every 
three Francophones in the province is 
a separatist or at least voted for a 
separatist party. 

The Parti Quibecois hopes to 
achieve its end by democratic means, 
although it undoubtedly includes in its 
membership many people who favor 
quicker and more direct action. 

There is a small, noisy minority, in¬ 
cluding the Front de Liberation du 
Quebec, which advocates, and indeed 
has already had recourse to, violence. 
They are probably a liability to the 
cause of the separatists; but Prime 
Minister Trudeau was probably wrong 
when, during the Qctober crisis, he 
said that the Cross and Laporte kid¬ 
nappings would result in the end of 
separatism. There is no evidence that 
the Parti Quebecois has lost any of 
its popular support. In a recent by- 
election occasioned by the death of 
Pierre Laporte the party did not elect 
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its candidates but it did increase its 
share of the vote. 

Until recently the separatists were 
mainly professional people, teachers 
and, above all, students. But separat¬ 
ism now appears to have solid support 
in the labor unions. One reason for 
this perhaps is that there is no alterna¬ 
tive left-wing party in Qu6bec. The 
Parti Quebecois has a strong socialist 
element; but this does not necessarily 
mean that it would be left-wing if it 
came to power. It is indeed possible 
that it will split on this very issue. On 
the emotional issues of language and 
nationalism the party stands united 
but agreement probably ends there. 

Another important factor is that the 
separatists have strong influence in 
much of the mass media, including the 
federally owned Radio Canada. The 
most prestigious French newspaper in 
Quebec, Le Devoir, while it has not 
yet come out openly in favor of an 
independent Quebec, is certainly sym¬ 
pathetic to the Parti Quebecois. Its 
editor, Claude Ryan, calls himself a 
federalist, though Alexander Hamilton 
would hardly recognize him as a 
kindred spirit. Paradoxically, some 
of the most outspoken federalists are 
French Canadians, including three 
members of the federal cabinet: Prime 
Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau; Jean 
Marchand, Minister for Regional De¬ 
velopment; and G6rard Pelletier, Sec¬ 
retary of State. 

Although probably less of a threat 
to the survival of Canada than the 
more moderate Parti Quebecois, the 
F.L.Q. and its terrorist activity have 
received more attention in the United 
States. What has been happening in 
Qil6bec is at least in part a local mani¬ 
festation of the current worldwide 
challenge to authority. Young people 
are everywhere looking for causes to 
espouse, and the more revolutionary 
the better. In Quebec, separatism is a 
natural. At McGill University, the 
very heart of le fait anglais in Quebec 
and one of the principal targets of the 
new French-Canadian nationalism, 
even some of the Anglophone students 
are separatists. 

I am convinced that for many of the 
revolutionaries nationalism and the 
language question are mere facades 
behind which other motivation lies. In 
White Niggers of America, Pierre Val- 
lidres wrote: “Understand me. I am 


not against the independence of Que¬ 
bec but against the illusory indepen¬ 
dence of Quebec which, dressed up in 
various guises — from an associate 
state to a republic—, is now being 
proposed to us by the parasitic petite 
bourgeoisie. And that is why I am for 
revolution, because only a revolution 
in depth can make us independent. 
That is not a question of ideology but 
of fact. And one must voluntarily 
close one’s eyes and one’s mind to pre¬ 
tend not to recognize it.” 

The majority of French Canadians 
do not share the goals of the extremists 
and there are sharp differences even 
between the extremists. The Parti 
Quebecois is, on economic and social 
matters, considerably left of center. 
But signs of polarization are becoming 
evident, and it is questionable whether 
the party can long maintain its present 
facade of unity. This is perhaps one of 


A civil war 
is possible 
but still seems 
quite improbable 


the reasons why Levesque recently 
said that independence must be 
achieved in the next four or five years 
if it is ever to be achieved. In Quebec 
as elsewhere the determining divisive 
factors are probably economic and so¬ 
cial and when the chips are down the 
population will divide along these 
lines. And if we come to civil war — 
the words have been used by both 
Levesque and Marchand — it could 
well be in the first instance a conflict 
between French Canadians. I hasten 
to add that I do not think there will be 
civil war, but I suppose that there were 
many Americans who consoled them¬ 
selves with the same kind of wishful 
thinking before 1861. 

There is apparently no way of 
knowing how many terrorists or even 
members of the Front de Liberation du 
Quebec there are in the province. In 
a recent book, La Crise d'Octobre, 
Gerard Pelletier says that there may 


be as many as two or three thousand. 
Marchand has made the same guess. 
Some of the principal activists have 
now been arrested or allowed to leave 
the country. One of them, Paul Rose, 
has been convicted for the non-capital 
murder (in Canada only murderers of 
policemen and prison guards are liable 
to the death penalty) of Pierre Laporte. 

The circumstances surrounding the 
kidnapping of James Richard Cross 
and Pierre Laporte are well known, 
but something must be said about the 
way in which the Quebec and federal 
governments reacted to the crisis and 
the challenge to their authority. 

Cross was abducted on October 5 
and Laporte on October 10. Both were 
held as hostages under threat that they 
would be killed unless the authorities 
agreed to a long list of conditions for 
their release. On October 15, the army 
was called out, at the request of the 
Quebec government, under the civil- 
power clause of the National Defense 
Act and came under the control of the 
Quebec Provincial Police. The next 
day, again at the request of the pro¬ 
vincial government, the federal cabi¬ 
net proclaimed the War Measures Act. 

This Act had been proclaimed in 
both the First and Second World Wars 
but never before in peacetime. Regu¬ 
lations under the Act made it illegal to 
belong to or to have belonged to the 
EL.Q. or any similar organization; to 
communicate statements from them; 
to advocate the acts, aims, or princi¬ 
ples of such groups; to contribute 
money to them; or to harbor, provide 
meeting places, or associate with them. 
The same regulations gave to the po¬ 
lice extraordinary powers of arrest and 
search without warrant, of detention 
without trial, and, in effect, suspended 
habeas corpus. 

This energetic reaction was and still 
is being attacked by numbers of peo¬ 
ple, including enemies of the govern¬ 
ment, for a variety of reasons, includ¬ 
ing political advantage. But the public- 
opinion polls showed that eighty-seven 
per cent of the population, including 
eighty-six per cent of Quebecers, sup¬ 
ported the invocation of the War 
Measures Act. 

One of the criticisms of the govern¬ 
ment was that it used a sledgehammer 
to swat a fly. The instrument used was 
undoubtedly blunt; but, apart from the 
Criminal Code, there was no other 
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legislation available at the time to cope 
with the emergency. The War Mea¬ 
sures Act was subsequently replaced 
by new legislation, the Public Order 
Act or so-called Turner Act, which 
was better tailored to the situation; but 
this Act remained in force only until 
April 30, by which time the federal 
government had undertaken to intro¬ 
duce new permanent emergency 
legislation. 

Whether the invocation of the War 
Measures Act was justified will remain 
a matter of subjective opinion and 
judgment. My own opinion is that it 
was justified. The test is, I think, what 
might have happened had the situation 
been allowed to deteriorate still fur¬ 
ther. There was a risk, if not that the 
Quebec government would be over¬ 
thrown, at least of rioting and other 
civil disorders, and of more kidnap¬ 
pings and even assassinations. If any 
of these things had happened, the peo¬ 
ple who are now criticizing the gov¬ 
ernment for its handling of the crisis 
would be the first to criticize it for not 
having taken the energetic action it 
did take. 

No evidence I know of suggests 
that either the government or the 
police abused their great powers un¬ 
der the emergency legislation, al¬ 
though there might have been cases of 
police brutality and overzealousness. 

The question ma)' be put whether a 
democratic country ever has the moral 
right to invoke such powers in cir¬ 
cumstances short of war. The answer 
is, I think, that organized society has 
always the right to protect itself 
against destruction and that in certain 
circumstances it may be necessary to 
curb certain liberties in order to pro¬ 
tect others. This right has been recog¬ 
nized internationally. Both the Euro¬ 
pean Convention for the Protection of 
Human Rights and Fundamental Free¬ 
doms, and the United Nations draft 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights 
have done so. Article 15 of the Euro¬ 
pean Convention, which is substan¬ 
tially the same as Article 4 of the draft 
Covenant, reads as follows: “In time 
of war or other public emergency 
threatening the life of the nation any 
High Contracting Party may take mea¬ 
sures derogating from its obligations 
under this Convention to the extent 
strictly required by the exigencies of 
the situation, provided that such mea¬ 


sures are not inconsistent with its 
other obligations under international 
law.” 

Recognition of le fait frangais in 
the broader Canadian society has 
come late in our history. By our in¬ 
difference and, worse, hostility to this 
reality, we Canadian Anglophones are 
partly responsible for the present situ¬ 
ation. We do not like to be reminded 
of the fact, for example, that for many 
years French-speaking minorities were 
refused the right to use French as a 
language of instruction in schools in 
the Anglophone provinces. 

But in recent years there has been 
an important change in attitude. I 
attribute this to two main reasons. 
First, Anglophones now realize that 
the future of Canada depends upon 
whether or not they can reach a modus 
Vivendi with their French-speaking 
compatriots. This, of course, is partly 
a reaction to fear. 


Canadians now agree 
they must he 
consciously different 
from Americans 


The second reason is not so deeply 
rooted. It has to do with national im¬ 
age and identity. Canadians are be¬ 
ginning to realize that on a continent 
which they share with some two hun¬ 
dred million Americans their best 
chance of cultural survival is to foster 
some of the things which differentiate 
them most from the Americans. One 
of the most important of these dif¬ 
ferences is the Canadian heritage of 
two of the world’s greatest cultures. 
When I was at the United Nations I 
met many people from all over the 
world, both in New York and abroad. 
In social gatherings I was usually ac¬ 
companied by my wife, who is pure 
French Canadian. I am sure that many 
of the people we met and who had 
never been in Canada thought that 
most Canadians are bilingual like us. 
In fact, it is not like that at all, but 
perhaps that is the way it should be. 


In 1963, the federal government ap¬ 
pointed a Royal Commission on Bi¬ 
lingualism and Biculturalism. The 
commission issued a preliminary re¬ 
port in 1965 in which it bluntly said 
that “Canada, without being fully con¬ 
scious of the fact, is passing through 
the greatest crisis in its history.” In 
later volumes the commission made 
many recommendations, some of 
which are now being implemented. 
One of them is that in districts where 
there is a French- or English-speaking 
minority constituting ten per cent of 
the population, all federal services 
should be available in the two lan¬ 
guages. 

More important perhaps than the 
response of the federal government to 
the recommendations of the commis¬ 
sion has been the response of the 
provinces of Ontario and New Bruns¬ 
wick, which border Quebec and where 
most of the Francophone minorities 
live. In these provinces — and this is 
also the case in some of the other 
English provinces — French Canadi¬ 
ans can now send their children to 
schools where French is used as a 
language of instruction. New Bruns¬ 
wick, my native province, where some 
forty per cent of the population is 
French-speaking, has now become 
officially bilingual. 

The question is whether such de¬ 
velopments may not have come too 
late. They will not convert to federal¬ 
ism the hard-core separatists who are 
now committed to their course and 
who greet them with derision and hos¬ 
tility, which is perhaps logical since 
any improvement in the lot of Franco¬ 
phone minorities outside of Quebec 
weakens the case for an independent 
Quebec. But it may still be possible to 
retain the loyalty of the majority, in¬ 
cluding some nationalists, who may 
come to see that French culture in 
America has a better chance of sur¬ 
vival in a sympathetic Canada than in 
an independent but weak Quebec. 

The question is important for 
Americans, because on the answer to 
it will depend the kind of neighbors 
Americans will have in the north. If 
Americans really want to absorb us 
— and I doubt this — or if Americans 
simply want to divide and rule, they 
will encourage separatism in Quebec. 

If Canada divides into two or more 
separate states Americans need only 
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pick up the pieces. But some of these 
pieces will be hard to digest and it will 
be an expensive meal. But if Ameri¬ 
cans think that it is in the interest of 
the United States to have a strong 
northern neighbor which by its very 
distinctiveness ihay help correct some 
of their own imbalances, they will be 
sympathetic to the efforts vlhich the 
great majority of Canadiahs are makr 
ing to sblve their problems and to 
build up a united bilingual and multi¬ 
cultural society. 

Mr. Humphrey is professor of law 
and political science at McGill Uni¬ 
versity, and was director of the Divi¬ 
sion of Human Rights at the United 
Nations from 1946' to 1966. 
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SUSAN rosenblum: 
Communes 


The counter culture, expressed by 
its trend toward communitarianism 
and new life-styles, suggests that 
future generations will build ex¬ 
periences which will allow men to en¬ 
joy and participate “in something other 
than oneself.” For many that will be 
the experience of communitarian liv¬ 
ing. 

Communitarianism and collectivism 
have always been characteristic of 
utopian socialist movements. They 
emphasize the cooperative rather than 
the competitive way of life, and thus 
offer an alternative to the private in¬ 
dividualism of a' capitalist society. 

In contrast to the repressive so¬ 
ciety, the communitarian movement is 
an atteihpt to create an expressive life¬ 
style where genuine human needs are 
acknowledged, not artificially created. 
While the decision-making process in 
the communitarian family is coopera¬ 
tive rather than competitive, individ¬ 
ual needs and feelings are encouraged. 
Decisions in the community are usual¬ 
ly made by consensus after each mem¬ 
ber has taken the opportunity to 
express his feelings about the ques¬ 
tion confronting the ^oup. Many com¬ 


munities think of themselves as fam¬ 
ilies and live according to the commu¬ 
nist principle, “from each according 
to his ability, to each according to 
his need.” But the concept of “abil¬ 
ity” is expressed in terms of one’s 
gifts, thus giving ability a more per¬ 
sonal attribute, a virtue which is to 
be shared rather than appropriated 
as labor for social production. 

In communitarian living, the ethic 
of work does not become a compul¬ 
sive end in itself. The economics of 
most communitarian families or in¬ 
stitutions involves an income-sharing 
arrangement by which individual 
members work full-time, part-time, or 
only when there is an immediate need 
for money to cover a major expense. 
Usually with the communitarian life¬ 
style the costs of rent and food are 
reduced, and individuals are free to 
spend time organizing or pursuing 
work independently. In some of the 
more politically conscious communi¬ 
ties, “work” includes draft counsel¬ 
ing, community organizing, writing, 
or guerrilla theater. The really im¬ 
portant point about work in the cofti- 
munitarian life style is that even the 
most routine office job may become 
more tolerable if one knows that the 
income one receives from the system 
is being used tp support a more human 
way of living. 

Much of the communitarian move¬ 
ment is actively involved in building 
or at least experimenting with possible 
models which could be the basis for 
radically altering the economy and the 
society. In the concept of “seasonal 
life-style,” communitarians are not 
simply advocating a return to the land 
for idyllic, romantic reasons. They 
are striving to recognize and reaffirm 
the psychological and economic need 
for living independently and ecologi¬ 
cally. 

Living with the land for some part 
of the year allows an individual to ex¬ 
perience his “eros” or “life-force,” 
particularly if one is living on sub- 
Mstence and growing one’s own food. 
The source of one’s life can no longer 
be taken for granted; the land sud¬ 
denly acquires a life-force of its own; 
man’s unity with nature is restored. 
Gary Snyder, a contemporary poet 
who describes himself as a spokes¬ 
man for “the wilderness,” has sug¬ 
gested that the root of our ecological 


crisis lies in an attitude toward Na¬ 
ture: “At the root of the problem of 
that order of human social organiza¬ 
tion we call civilization is the feeling 
that Nature is less than authentic, 
that Nature herself is not as alive as 
man is, or as intelligent, but is- dead. 

... The line that is drawn then is 
between civilized peoples and primi¬ 
tive peoples, but there is an order of 
wisdom in ffie lives of primitive peo¬ 
ples that we have to refer ourselves 
to and learn from, for the primitive 
world view has tried to open lines of 
communication with the forces of 
Nature.” 

The seasonal life-style proposed by 
communitarians would correspond to 
the cycles of nature and create a “sea¬ 
sonal man, who is one with nature 
and no longer defies and defaces 
nature.” Many communities are al¬ 
ready experimenting with organic 
farming and the possibilities for pro¬ 
viding urban-based communities with 
more nutritious, organically grown 
fruits and vegetables. Communitarians 
esnvision a seasonal life-style as the 
beginning of liberation from the “death 
cultures” of advanced industrial so¬ 
cieties: “Economically this will free 
us from the institutions of the past 
culture. The people of the cornmunity 
will flow between the country and the 
city in the kind of seasonal way'of 
nature. Three months of working at 
jobs to draw the money out of the 
system and into ours; then three 
months of living and working on the 
farm; three months’ space to read and 
wander where one needs to; and 
three months of political organizing 
and other activities. The people are 
free to choose the order that is sea- 
spnal for them.” (James Bruce, com¬ 
munitarian leader) 

The seasonal life-style does not 
negate the importance of spending 
some part of the year in an urban en¬ 
vironment. The city is viewed as the 
Source of capital which is necessary 
even to maintain a subsistence life in 
the country. Contrary to what most of 
its critics say, the communitarian 
movement, at least in its present phase, 
does not propose to eliminate ffie en¬ 
tire economic system as it exists, i.e. 
the money economy, but rather to 
design a new style of life which does 
not depend entirely on money or what 
money can buy. The function of 
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money for the communities is to pro¬ 
vide initial capital which may be 
necessary for purchasing such bare 
essentials as tools or grain, but not 
for the accumulation of capital or 
profit. 

To most persons, even in the 
radical movement, a proposal of this 
kind may appear utopian and irrel¬ 
evant to the building of a “new so¬ 
ciety.” Our concept of social change, 
politics, and even revolution often 
seems limited to changing institutions 
through law, eliminating the ruling 
class, or overthrowing the existing 
government. 

While all these results may be a 
consequence of revolutionary struggle, 
none of them in isolation is a sufficient 
condition for radical social and politi¬ 
cal transformation. While Marx may 
have been correct in arguing that social 
class and social conditions create con¬ 
sciousness, and therefore that social 
conditions must change first, the com¬ 
munitarians and other cultural revolu¬ 
tionists are struggling to create that 
new consciousness now, and the alter¬ 
native institutions to sustain it. 

That the Movement probably real- 
VV ly needs to do is to liberate 
every advertising agency, and begin 
the long, hard work of liberating the 
people from the monster of consum¬ 
erism. In an advanced industrial so¬ 
ciety such as the United States the 
majority of the people do not feel 
oppressed or economically deprived 
because they have been thoroughly 
socialized to need and want what the 
system artificially creates, whether that 
be material goods or a certain defini¬ 
tion of life and security. The point 
made by Marcuse, Erich Fromm, and 
Norman O. Brown in their current 
writing is that man does not know 
how to live with freedom from neces¬ 
sary work or labor. For most Ameri¬ 
cans, personal freedom is represent¬ 
ed by the vacation which they earn 
because they work productively and 
behave correctly on the job. 

In our culture, our notion of per¬ 
sonal identity, and therefore personal 
worth, is defined by our productive¬ 
ness for someone else, just as our 
culture’s notion of progress and the 
good life is measured by material pro¬ 
duction. If we are students we must be 
productive for our teachers and pro¬ 


fessors, and the measure of our pro¬ 
ductivity is reflected in our grade-point 
average. If we are professors in a uni¬ 
versity we must be productive for the 
university and feel compelled to write 
for publication and to compete in an 
academic marketplace. The professor 
who enjoys teaching, which involves 
a sense of sharing and giving, does 
not survive for long in the university 
system. And for properly socialized 
American women productivity and 
self-worth are defined by the ability to 
find a husband and be reproductive. 

While sociologist David Riesman 
described this tendency years ago as 
being “other-directed” and alienated, 
a more current analysis of the crisis 
comes from Erich Fromm. In his re¬ 
cent book, The Revolution of Hope, 
Fromm observes that our concept of 
identity and self-worth derives from 
our ownership, our need to “have”: 


Modern man 
has everything; 
he is beginning 
to discover that 
he is nothing 


“The increasing emphasis on ego ver¬ 
sus self, on having versus being, finds 
a glaring expression in the develop¬ 
ment of our language. It has become 
customary for people to say Thave in¬ 
somnia,’ instead of saying T cannot 
sleep.’ T have a happy marriage’ 
(sometimes successful marriage) in¬ 
stead of saying, ‘My wife and I love 
each other.’ All categories or processes 
of being are transformed into categor¬ 
ies of having. The ego, static and un¬ 
moved, relates to the world in terms of 
having objects, while the self is related 
to the world in the process of partici¬ 
pation. Modern man has everything: 
a car, a house, a job, “kids,” a mar¬ 
riage, problems, troubles, satisfac¬ 
tions. . . . He is nothing.” 

From what we have said thus far 
about the communitarian movement’s 
desire to restore a sense of being, ex¬ 
perience, and active participation in 
the act of living, we might conclude 


that the cultural revolution and coun¬ 
ter culture aspire to destroy a notion 
of personhood and self which finds 
expression in property and posses¬ 
sion. Similarly, the burning down of 
banks and corporate property express¬ 
es frustration with a system which de¬ 
fines the good life as die economically 
productive,' secure life. Woodstock 
festival and the Festival of Life at 
Chicago in 1968 threatened or at least 
challenged that definition. 

Both the counter culture with its 
comnlitment to personal liberation, the 
celebration of life in community, and 
the pursuit of erotic, mystical life¬ 
styles, along with the Weathermen’s 
commitment to a life of revolution, 
violate what is perhaps the essence 
of the middle-class culture: the desire 
for balance and moderation. The mid¬ 
dle class denounces the Weathermen 
and the communitarians for their polit¬ 
ical and cultural extremism. How 
many times does the middle-class stu¬ 
dent hear that he can be both a 
student and an activist? 

Herman Hesse, whose novels are 
widely read among Movement people, 
offers this description of the bour¬ 
geois style in Steppenwolf: “Now what 
we call ‘bourgeois’ when regarded as 
an element always to be found in hu¬ 
man life is nothing else than the 
search for balance. It is the striving 
after a mean between the countless 
extremes and opposites that arise in 
human conduct-He will never sur¬ 

render himself to lust or to asceticism. 
He will never be a martyr or agree to 
his own destruction. On the contrary, 
his ideal is not to give up, but main¬ 
tain his own identity. He strives 
neither for the saintly nor its opposite. 
He is ready to be virtuous, but likes 
to be easy and comfortable in the 
world as well. In short his aim is to 
make a home for himself between two 
extremes in a temperate zone without 
violent storms and tempests; and in 
this he succeeds though it be at the 
cost of that intensity of life and feel¬ 
ing which an extreme life affords. A 
man cannot live intensely except at 
the cost of the self. Now the bour¬ 
geois treasures nothing more highly 
than the self. And so at the cost of 
intensity he achieves his own preser¬ 
vation and security.” 

What revolution and the possibility 
or inevitability of a socialist society 
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threaten is that nouon of personal 
security and balance. The Weather¬ 
men and the communitarians may 
frighten those of us who do not know 
how to live intensely. Communitarian 
living involves a commitment from the 
individual member to live intensely 
within himself and the other people. 
That intensity expresses itself in the 
atmosphere of ^oup openness and 
honesty. The concept of intimacy no 
longer means exclusiveness or pri- 
vatism, but, rather, intensity, the depth 
in oneself and others. 

I n challenging the notion of the pri¬ 
vate self who strives for a life of 
isolated, economic security either for 
himself or for his family, the com¬ 
munitarian movement ultimately chal¬ 
lenges the concept of private property. 
Most revolutions are fought to chal¬ 
lenge or alter the existing notion of 
property. Less revolutionary but mili¬ 
tant movements such as the abolition¬ 
ists and feminists originated in the 
fact that blacks and women were given 
the legal status of “property.” 

The connection between property 
and the need for security has been 
analyzed by R. H. Tawney in The 
Acquisitive Society: “This need for 
security is fundamental, and almost 
the gravest indictment of our civiliza¬ 
tion is that the mass of mankind are 
without it. Property is one way of 
organizing it. It is quite comprehen¬ 
sible that the instrument should be 
confused with the end, and that any 
proposal to modify it should create 
dismay. In the past human beings, 
bridges, ferries, civil, judicial, and 
clerical offices, and commissions in 
the army have all been private proper¬ 
ty. Whenever it was proposed to abol¬ 
ish the rights exercised over them, it 
was protested that their removal would 
involve the destruction of an institu¬ 
tion in which thrifty men had invested 
their savings and on which they de¬ 
pended for protection amid the chan¬ 
ces of life and for comfort in old 
age....” 

In an advanced industrial society 
where most of the people have food, 
clothing, and shelter, the most urgent 
demand is for control of one’s body. 
The French student revolt at Nanterre 
in 1968 originated to a large extent 
with the students’ demand for more 
sexual freedom as they protested 


segregated dormitories. Their rebellion 
was an act of protest against the 
authority of the university to repress 
sexuality. In fact, the sexual revolu¬ 
tion challenges the convention that 
the use of sexuality, especially for 
women, must be sanctioned by certain 
legal rights of ownership as in the in¬ 
stitution of marriage. While many of 
the communities which experiment 
with group marriages often find that 
monogamous relationships tend to be 
more satisfying, there is still an attempt 
to create a life-style and definition of 
family which is not exclusive and pri- 
vatistic. 

The two student revolutionary 
movements in this country which sug¬ 
gest the direction for the cultural and 
political revolutions to move are Peo¬ 
ple’s Park and Columbia. I choose 
these two events because they raised 
in the course of the struggle the issue 
of land ownership and control in a 
capitalist system, and the right of the 
people in a community to exercise 
local control of the use of land. In both 
struggles, the focus of events was the 
use of open land space and parks. 

The communitarians while not di¬ 
rectly involved in the campus strug¬ 
gles are vitally aware of the land 
question. One woman who is a mem¬ 
ber of a small community in northern 
California described the issue this 
way: “The biggest problem is land. 
This is something we feel very strongly 
about_One of the most basic prob¬ 

lems in this country is land reform 
which we need as desperately as any 
country in South America or as any 
of the so-called underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries of the world. We have absentee 
ownership. We have land speculation 
for profit; people hold it to make 
money which keeps it from those who 
need it. Everyone has to have a place 
to work and to be. We are all crowd¬ 
ed into cities instead of trying to find 
a way to build more self-sufiicient 
communities.” 

The interdependence and continuL 
ty of life which comes from living di¬ 
rectly with the land appears as the 
recurrent theme of the communitarian 
life-style. Its absence in our own cul¬ 
ture provoked the same woman to 
write: “I know one child eleven years 
old who lives in a city. His whole life 
revolves around television and money 
— the things he can buy. His pleasure. 


his joy in life, comes from the things 
he can buy, because there is nothing 
else. He plays with his friends, and 
they play war games, and they go to 
school, and they watch television, and 
they watch television again, and he 
goes to sleep watching television, and 
his parents buy, buy, buy because 
this is the only real pleasure they get 
in life, and we have to build a culture 
that is different from this.” 

T o the middle class, the question of 
land is being raised mostly in the 
context of ecology, the anti-pollution 
campaigns, or crusades to Save the 
Redwoods. Solutions to the environ¬ 
mental crisis are delineated mainly 
in terms of science and technology; 
thus confrontation with cultural and 
political values which have led to 
ecological disaster is avoided. Barry 
Weisberg, a radical ecolo^st, attrib¬ 
utes the present crisis to a trend in 
Western civilizatiop. “The origins of 
our present destruction of the life- 
support capacity of this planet are 
rooted in the very fabric of our civi¬ 
lization, reaching their most insane 
dimensions in the present corporate 
America. The Greek rationalism of 
Aristotle, the Roman engineering 
mentality, the Biblical injunctions to 
have dominion over the land and sub¬ 
due every creeping thing, the post- 
Enlightenment notions of growth and 
progress, the present technical corpo¬ 
rate economic systems motivated by 
competition — all dominate the West¬ 
ern mentality of man against Nature. 
Where nature works toward harmony, 
cooperation, and interdependence,, 
advanced industrial society works to¬ 
ward growth, competition, and inde¬ 
pendence. The advanced nation state 
works in direct opposition to those 
basic life instincts which have nour¬ 
ished our billion-year evolution . . . 
the domination of man by man and 
man over nature are two sides of the 
same coin.” 

Harmony, cooperation, and inter¬ 
dependence are the values the com¬ 
munitarian movement is struggling to- 
restore in a society whose political 
and economic system exploits and 
violates man and nature. In the West, 
development and the good life have 
become synonymous with material 
abundance and economic security ex¬ 
pressed in the institution of private 
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property. The West can be accused 
not only of economic and political 
imperialism; but also cultural impe¬ 
rialism. As the sociologist Denis 
Goulet points out: “Development 
American-style rewards those who 
are economically aggressive while stig¬ 
matizing those who value coopera¬ 
tion.” In the process of building up 
empire, the West with its Judeo- 
Christian mentaUty has consistently 
destroyed the culture of non-Western 
peoples who, like the native American 
Indian, lived with Nature and whose 
social organization might be charac¬ 
terized as communitarian or collec¬ 
tive. 

If it formulates a radical political 
definition which relates to the Third 
World Revolution, the communita¬ 
rian movement can become a revolu¬ 
tionary force. By building a move¬ 
ment which aspires to restore the 
American Indian cultural values, es¬ 
pecially a fife-style where man relates 
actively to the land, the communitari¬ 
ans confront white America with its 
oppressive, exploitative definition of 
progress. As they restore the root cul¬ 
ture of America and thereby simul¬ 
taneously expose the oppression of a 


Aftermath 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


TO THE editors: It is unfortunate that 
some of the recommendations and 
conclusions offered by several panel 
members [“Crime and Punishment in 
America,” May, 1971] were not 
followed through to their logical end. 
Such is the risk when attempting to 
deal with a broad range of complex 
problems. 

One such failure to consider the 
consequences of possible solutions was 
in the area of drug abuse, drug control, 
and the relationship to crime control. 
Stemming the flow of illicit and dan¬ 
gerous drugs into this country is indeed 
an admirable objective, and I support 


minority group, the communitarians 
create a revolution which derives from 
a truly native tradition. Their move¬ 
ment might be characterized as the 
“liberation” of a native culture and 
life-styie from the oppression and re¬ 
pression of the American imperial 
system. 

By focusing on the use of land, the 
communitarians force' a reexamina¬ 
tion of the concept of private prop¬ 
erty. The word derives from the Latin, 
“proprietas,” which meailt both “prop¬ 
erty” and “propriety,” i.e., property 
which had to be used properly. The 
radical question, of course, is wheth¬ 
er or not land is “properly” used with 
the present pattern of corporate own¬ 
ership and control. Those who are 
building communities could begin re¬ 
lating to Third World Revolution by 
fevolving new concepts of land own¬ 
ership. Such non-Westem experiences 
as the Gramdan movement in India 
offer the model of “trusteeship,” own¬ 
ership and control by the local com¬ 
munity, in contrast to private owner¬ 
ship. From there, the communitari¬ 
ans could begin to work out both prac¬ 
tically and theoretically the politics 
of a communitarian society. This ap- 
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proach would inevitably force a re¬ 
examination of anarchism as a theory 
of social and political organization. 

For those who demand to know 
how what the new society will look 
like, we cannot offer a bluepriht. 
Rather, let us say that the new politi¬ 
cal and economic institutions will 
emerge from the revolutionary strug¬ 
gle itself. Carl Oglesby, former na¬ 
tional secretary of Students for a Dem¬ 
ocratic Society, has suggested that the 
new society will be a “political soci¬ 
ety” in which every issue will be sub¬ 
ject to public dialogue and people will 
really be able to participate in making 
the decisions affecting their lives. If 
we have anything to learn from the 
communitarian experiments here, and 
the non-elitist models of development 
in Cuba, China, and Tanzania, per¬ 
haps it is that the political society is 
only possible where the patterns of 
social organization correspond to 
decentralized, even self-sufficient com¬ 
munities, economically and politically 
autonomous, but culturally interde¬ 
pendent. 


Miss Rosenblum is a former Junior 
Fellow of the Center. 


legislation such as has been offered by 
Senator Walter Mondale to that end. 
However, we must be in a position to 
deal with the consequences — a posi¬ 
tion we are not in at the present time. 

One of the unforeseen by-products 
of past drug crackdowns on pushers 
and the like was the entrance of aii old 
economic law that Congress (except 
in the area of agricultural price sup¬ 
ports and subsidies) has generally 
failed to repeal: the law of supply and 
demand. One unfortunate result of 
crackdowns that diminished the supply 
of an addict’s hard drugs was an in¬ 
crease in crime. By reducing the sup¬ 
ply of drugs available on the street 
from your neighborhood pusher, the 


price of the drug is increased. The 
addict then must pay more to support 
his addiction and thereby increase the 
amount of crime he must undertake to 
meet the inflated prices. 

I am not suggesting that addictive 
drugs be offered free on street corners 
as a means to reduce crime. But I am 
suggesting that the roots of the prob¬ 
lem are both the drugs and the addicts, 
Cutting off the supply of the former 
does not cure the latter. 

The tentative efforts in methadone 
treatment seem to be attempts to trade 
one expensive crime-producing addic¬ 
tion for a lower-cost addiction. The 
rehabilitative effect of methadone 
treatment is quite a tentative conclu- 
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sion at this point, and yet rehabilita¬ 
tion must be the end result of any 
serious drug-control program. 

We certainly should attack the drug 
supply, but at the same time we must 
not neglect the rehabilitative means 
to get the addict off the drug and off 
the crime that supports his addiction. 

Unfortunately the present picture is 
far from clear in attacking the problem 
at the addict level. One court has ruled 
possession by an addict of a hard drug 
is not a crime since addiction is a sick¬ 
ness, but another court rules that pos¬ 
session is a crime. 

Obviously, the legal questions must 
be answered, hopefully in a way to 
help us attack the addict’s problem. If 
by some miracle all hard addictive 
drugs disappeared as of sundown to¬ 
night, we would hardly have the facili¬ 
ties for handling the acute withdrawal 
problems that would ensue. 

Yet, we must press forward the 
effort to stop drug traffic for several 
reasons — drug traffic deals in human 
misery, it contributes to crime, and it 
allows the initiation of new addicts 
into the drug culture and crime. But 
at the same time, we must increase our 
rehabilitative efforts. 

This leads to another problem. If a 
man is both a criminal and an addict, 
should he be treated as a sick man or 
a criminal? Should we treat him as a 
sick person believing that once we re¬ 
move the reason for his sickness we 
have removed the symptom of his 
crime? 

Sadly, such a separation of the sick 
from the criminal could overtax an 
already pressed system of justice. Yet 
we cannot rely exclusively on stopgap 
measures to meet a long-term problem, 
and we must consider the conse¬ 
quences of our solutions. 

JOSEPH E. KARTH 
Member of Congress 
Fourth District, Minnesota 


TO THE editors: The significance of 
[new crime] legislation appears to me 
to [have been] greatly exaggerated [by 
some of the conference participants], 
both in terms of alleged “repressive” 
qualities and effectiveness in dealing 
with crime in America. 

I am afraid that the lay reader will 
find the proceedings somewhat diffi¬ 
cult to follow in view of the absence of 


any summary of the legislation, par¬ 
ticularly when broad statements are 
made concerning the content or effect 
of the legislation. For instance, the 
exaggeration of the potential repres¬ 
sive effect of the legislation reaches its 
apogee in your quotation of the re¬ 
marks of Elisabeth Mann Borgese to 
the effect that, under this legislation, 
“our government can do anything a 
police state has ever done.” Such a 
statement is, frankly, absurd. The re¬ 
quirement of judicial approval of wire¬ 
taps; a no-knock statute which may in 
practice provide greater protection to 
the citizen than does existing law; a 
limitation of pretrial detention to sixty 
days, and then only in the District of 
Columbia; a broadened immunity 
statute; and sentencing provisions 
which closely parallel proposals of the 
American Law Institute of a decade 
ago, do not approach the powers of 
most of the police states with which 
we have become familiar during this 
century. Indeed, these powers are con¬ 
siderably less than those already pos¬ 
sessed by most democratic states. 

It is likewise misleading to suggest 
that this legislation will have any sub¬ 
stantial impact on the street crimes 
which greatly concern the public. Con¬ 
ceivably the legislation may permit 
the government to deal more effec¬ 
tively with organized crime. But or¬ 
ganized crime is not the kind of crime 
that bothers most Americans. The 
thief, the rapist, and the murderer are 
-not likely to be uncovered through 
electronic surveillance, no-knock war¬ 
rants, or immunity accorded to wit¬ 
nesses. Experience thus far in the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia indicates that pre¬ 
trial detention under the statute will 
not be invoked routiilely, and, in any 
case, pretrial detention on the ground 
of dangerousness is already the rule 
rather than the exception in most 
state courts. 

I do not suggest that the legislation 
is desirable. I have opposed pretrial 
detention and no-knock searches on 
the ground that they are unnecessary 
and capable of grave abuse. I am 
troubled about the constitutionality of 
some forms of electronic surveillance 
permitted by the legislation and of 
transactional immunity. 

I am much more concerned, how¬ 
ever, about other provisions in the 
District of Columbia legislation that 


may have a much more significant im¬ 
pact on the determination of guilt or 
innocence. The overruling of the Luck 
decision, which permitted a trial court 
to prohibit a prosecutor from impeach¬ 
ing a defendant’s credibility by proof 
of prior convictions, may have much 
more impact upon an innocent de¬ 
fendant with a prior criminal record 
than the matters discussed in-the pro¬ 
ceedings. The threat of impeachment 
by prior conviction will either dis¬ 
courage jnany defendants from taking 
the stand or, if they take the stand, 
subject them-to the very real possi¬ 
bility that a jury will convict upon in¬ 
ferences of guilt from prior bad con¬ 
duct. This is but one of several changes 
in procedure which limit the rights of 
defendants in tactical matters. 

[The Center’s] proceedings provide 
interesting reading to anyone who is 
concerned about the problem of our 
criminal process. Fortunately, they do 
not limit themselves to the recent legis¬ 
lation. Professor Packer’s thesis that 
we should reduce crime by legalizing 
many forms of it invites exciting dis¬ 
cussion. My only concern is that many 
readers may be misled, both as to the 
legislation’s impact on civil liberties 
and its effect upon crime in the streets. 

A. KENNETH PYE 

Chancellor, 

Duke University 
Durham, N. C. 


TO THE editors: Many of the perplex¬ 
ing questions confronting the prose¬ 
cutor in the Southern District of New 
York were at the core of the, discus¬ 
sion. They are particularly the prob¬ 
lems of correction and drugs. Speak¬ 
ing for myself, and not necessarily for 
the Department of Justice, I am con¬ 
vinced that only a new and enlightened 
approach to correction throughout the 
United States on a federal, state, and 
local level will relieve the scandal of 
recidivism in our jails. I am also con¬ 
vinced that finding and activating such 
a new approach would, as well, re¬ 
solve, or at least promote, new solu¬ 
tions to the drug problem. 

In my view prison sentences and 
large fines are clearly an effective de¬ 
terrent in white-collar crime situations, 
and further that they should be the 
order of the day when organized crime 
is involved. Those cases apart, prison 
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and fines are of little or no help as a 
deterrent. The lower and middle eco¬ 
nomic classes still constitute eighty or 
ninety per cent of our prison popula¬ 
tion. They are there either because of 
a history of drugs, because they were 
unable to feed their families and stole 
to do so, or simply because they had 
decided to make stealing a career. 

Unfortunately, these men and 
women are frequently the products of 
an environment punctuated by severe 
emotional upheaval. Often they grew 
up as children without fathers. They 
are adults without values or vocations. 
To simply keep them off the street with 
no real effort at rehabilitation is fool¬ 
hardy. To assume that by doing so the 
community will wipe out crime is 
absurd. 

Turning to the drug problem, the 
conference’s emphasis on the Drug 
Abuse and Control Act of 1970 was 
somewhat misleading. It would appear 
to the reader that the administration 
has bent all its efforts to convicting and 
imprisoning those men and women 
with any drug history. This is not so. 

More importantly, this is not the 
only act on the books. The Narcotic 
Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1966 has 
a totally different emphasis and pro¬ 
vides for just the kind of approach 
which some of the critics at the con¬ 
ference seemed to urge. 

This Act provides, under Title I, 
for thirty-six months of combined con¬ 
finement and aftercare treatment. It is 
applicable with some qualifications 
where the United States Attorney con¬ 
cludes that deferred prosecution is 
appropriate. Where the Surgeon Gen¬ 
eral certifies to rehabilitative progress 
the charges will be dismissed by the 
government. Another series of sec¬ 
tions, Title n of the Act, provides for 
a maximum of ten years of rehabili¬ 
tative treatment and aftercare services 
following conviction. As of the end of 
April the provisions of the Act are 
being utilized across the board insofar 
as addict-defendants are concerned. 
Title I is used where the addict-defen¬ 
dant has no prior record and meets the 
other qualifications of the Act; Title 
II, in every other permissible situation. 
Perhaps such usage is overdue but it 
is now a policy of this ojBSce. 

The need is clear. In 1970,641 men 
and women were sentenced in this 
court and 158 of them, or over twenty 


per cent, had a drug history. Basically 
they were simply sent to jail. It is not 
necessarily a certainty that resort to 
the Act will reduce recidivism among 
addict-defendants but it is at least 
worth a try. What has gone on in the 
past is apparently not the answer. Each 
of the 158 defendants referred to 
above had an average of 6.52 previous 
arrests. This alone is a serious indict¬ 
ment of our correctional system. It is 
shocking when we consider that the 
defendants referred to average twenty- 
five years of age. 

It would seem apparent that a re- 
evaluation of our correctional facility 
both with respect to addict-defendants 
and others deserves the highest pri¬ 
ority in the councils of government. 

HAROLD BAER, JR. 

Assistant U.S. Attorney 
New York City 


TO THE editors: The limited space of 
a letters column is not adequate to 
respond to the numerous ill-founded 
objections to the provisions of the Or¬ 
ganized Crime Control Act of 1970 
(P. L. 91-452). For those of your 
readers interested in a more objective 
treatment of the provisions of the 
statute and many, if not most, of the 
objections raised to it in the pages of 
THE CENTER MAGAZINE, I refer them 
to my article, “The Organized Crime 
Control Act (S.30) or Its Critics: 
Which Threatens Civil Liberties?”, 
46 Notre Dame Lawyer 55 (Fall, 
1970). 

JOHN L. MCCLELLAN 
United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 


TO THE editors: I do not agree with 
all the views expressed, and certainly 
wish more attention had been given to 
the degree to which racism affects the 
enactment and enforcement of our 
criminal laws. 

Recent studies show that the high 
percentage of blacks among those ar¬ 
rested, convicted, and sentenced for 
crime are victims not merely of eco¬ 
nomic and environmental conditions 
but of our racist society and the con¬ 
tinuing though unspoken belief in 
this country that the blacks at all costs 
must be controlled. It is this belief that 
manifests itself in more serious 


charges, higher sentences, less access 
to parole for blacks than whites ar¬ 
rested for similar activities. And it is 
this belief that poses an insuperable 
obstacle to meaningful reform of our 
criminal laws. 

But despite this serious shortcom¬ 
ing, many important issues are raised 
and the “verbatim transcript” style 
makes for easy understanding of the 
various viewpoints on the problem un¬ 
der discussion. With hot too much 
effort, a law teacher could annotate 
the Center’s proceedings with the basic 
material in his course with excellent 
educational benefit to the students. 

DERRICK A. BELL 

Professor 

Harvard University Law School 
Cambridge, Mass. 


TO THE editors: The distinguished 
participants brought to the surface a 
wide range of problems of immense 
complexity in criminal law and our 
courts. They suggested several inter¬ 
esting courses which should be fol¬ 
lowed to reduce crime and improve the 
administration of justice. In reference 
to the latter, I shall comment here only 
on a suggestion by my friend. Judge 
Tim Murphy of the Superior Court of 
Washington, D.C. He is quoted as say¬ 
ing, “Judges should be like specialized 
surgeons dealing with a very narrow 
number of specialized issues.” 

If Judge Murphy means that courts 
should train and use specialized judges 
at the trial level, I heartily agree. If, 
on the other hand, as is implied by the 
context in which he made this state¬ 
ment, he proposes that the judicial 
branch retreat from its broad responsi¬ 
bilities to adjudicate whenever our 
citizens cannot otherwise obtain jus¬ 
tice pursuant to law, I see danger 
ahead. 

It seems to me the myriad of ad¬ 
ministrative agencies which perform 
adjudicatory as well as regulatory 
functions in federal and state govern¬ 
ments came into being because in the 
nineteen-thirties and earlier the judi¬ 
cial branch abdicated its responsibility 
to train specialists and establish pro¬ 
cedures to meet the needs of a modern 
industrial nation. The adjudicatory 
performance of many of these agencies 
has not demonstrated superiority over 
what judges could do with adequate 
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internal organization. These quasi¬ 
judicial activities tend to confuse the 
distinction between the executive and 
the judicial branches of government. 
Further removal of adjudicatory func¬ 
tions from the courts would weaken 
the judicial branch. Justice would be 
administered less and less by judges 
and the imbalance increased between 
the three theoretically independent 
and equaT branches of government. 
Self-government under America’s con¬ 
cept of government by checks and 
balances could eventually be de¬ 
stroyed. 

Instead of shirking tasks which our 
form of government has given the judi¬ 
cial branch, the judiciary should lead 
in encouraging reform of criminal 
laws and reorganization of the courts. 
Decriminalization of conduct such as 
alcohol and drug offenses, gambling 
offenses, sex offenses, and traffic of¬ 
fenses does not necessarily mean that 
courts would be no longer involved in 
judicial functions relating to these ac¬ 
tivities. It does mean that the penalties 
and cumbersome procedures used in 
criminal cases would not be required. 

There is a desperate need to elimi¬ 
nate conditions in our courts like those 
described by Judge Murphy where one 
judge was assigned to adjudicate three 
hundred traflSc cases in a single day. 
It seems obvious that no judge or 
judicial officer by any other title can 
make fair and thoughtful determina¬ 
tions in such a setting. Such a court 
becomes a travesty on the ideal of a 
temple of justice. Unfortunately the 
scene Judge Murphy described is all 
too common in large urban centers. 

It is not too late to explore better 
ways for courts to adjudicate within 
the court structure before we restrict 
judges “to a very narrow number of 
specialized issues.” 

ROBERT BERESFORD 

Judge of the Municipal Court 
San Jose, Calif, 


THE NEW NEW POLITICS 


TO THE editors: William Pfaff’s article 
[May, 1971] makes the point that the 
New Left identifies, as the basis of its 
frustration, the very causes that the old 
left had been committed to: centraliza¬ 
tion, bureaucracy, the planned or 
mixed economy, economic growth. 


and the scientific-technological direc¬ 
tion of society. He believes this to be 
an indication that the ideas of the old 
left have served their time. 

While he deserves credit for a per¬ 
ceptive and stimulating article, he has 
overlooked an important factor con¬ 
tributing to the present malaise: 
namely, the failure of the present 
federal government to achieve any 
reasonable balance in its programs. It 
is not centralization per se but its 
bitter fruits that they reject. I submit 
that the two are quite separable. 

Consider the imbalance in federal 
priorities. In the 1972 budget the 
President recommends approximately 
eighty billion dollars for defense out 
of a projected expenditure total of 
$229 billion. Another twenty-one bil¬ 
lion dollars will go to agricultural sub¬ 
sidies, commerce, and transportation, 
and some natural resource preserva¬ 
tion. Twenty billion dollars alone goes 
to interest on the public debt. Exclu¬ 
sive of sixty billion dollars proposed 
for expenditure on Social Security and 
welfare, largely derived from spe¬ 
cially earmarked payroll taxes, our ag¬ 
gregate investment in community de¬ 
velopment, housing, education, and 
manpower comes to only thirteen bil¬ 
lion dollars. 

As Senator Fulbright has pointed 
out many times, we have spent over 
one trillion dollars since World War II 
on military activities, and our involve¬ 
ment in a costly and brutal Asian war 
has disenchanted the majority of the 
population. 

It is misleading to blame the prob¬ 
lem on centralization and planning. 
Rather, it is the failure of our society 
to assert its value preferences in the 
past that has led to the imbalance. We 
need more planning and better plan¬ 
ning and more value-laden planning. 
Our “centralized” governmental struc¬ 
ture has been most efficient in building 
up a military-industrial empire, mount¬ 
ing a space program, developing 
atomic energy, and producing a mas¬ 
sive road system. But it has failed mis¬ 
erably to lend this efficiency and 
know-how* to resolving the funda¬ 
mental problems of urban degenera¬ 
tion, poverty, and ignorance. 

To propose less planning and jetti¬ 
son notions of growth would evade the 
problem. The difficulties of our society 
today call for greater production than 
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ever, more skillful planning and con¬ 
tinuation on a much improved basis of 
our present three-level governmental 
structure. If more older people had the 
value awareness of the young and the 
young had the appreciation of how to 
work with the present system, we 
would be much farther along toward 
dealing realistically with our problems. 

JOHN R. STARK 

Executive Director 
Joint Economic Committee 
Congress of the United States 
Washington, D, C. 


ENCOUNTERING — WHAT? 


TO THE editors: There are numerous 
valid, meaningful criticisms to be made 
of the “human potential movement” 
in the United States. The movement 
has proliferated like Topsy, uncon¬ 
trolled, uneven in quality, and not 
without its abuses. The training and 
preparation of leaders is uneven, ethics 
need elaboration, and more careful 
scientific research is needed to evalu¬ 
ate methods, results, and long-term 
effects. Though there are these mean¬ 
ingful issues to be dealt with, John 
Silber has not done so in his article 
[March, 1971]. 

One must begin with a paradox. 
There is no “encounter movement” in 
any monolithic, global sense. The 
“encounter movement” (“human po¬ 
tential movement,” “third force,” 
“sensitivity training”)' represents a 
diverse, heterogeneous melange of 
philosophies, methods, theories. The 
range is from the bizarre and irre¬ 
sponsible to the conservative and re¬ 
sponsible; from the “Establishment” 
National Training Laboratories to the 
“counter-culture” Esalen Institute of 
the West Coast; from the skillful, 
sophisticated senior social scientist to 
the untrained, inept quack; from the 
atheoretical, anti-intellectual “don’t 
think, FEEL” to the sophisticated 
elaboration of complex theory. To 
state as Dr. Silber has that “encounter 
groups invade” or “encounter groups 
are” is a gross oversimplification which 
does not recognize a multiversity of 
phenomena. 

Dr. Silber’s use of unsubstantiated, 
value-laden, “well-poisoning” phrases 
such as “reckless abandon,” “subver¬ 
sion of... dignity,” ‘‘operators” of 






encounter groups does little to illumi¬ 
nate complex issues and much to re¬ 
duce scholarly debate to polemics. 

Dr. Silber states that “encounter 
groups are blurring the distinction be¬ 
tween authentic human relationships 
and the playacting that goes on dur¬ 
ing the typical encounter session.” 
Setting aside for a moment the gross 
overgeneralization and the fact that 
there is no “typical encounter ses¬ 
sion,” this statement is inaccurate. 
The skilled encounter leader is aware 
of the “encounter-group phony” who 
relates in inauthentic phrases and 
jargon and playacts at authenticity. 
Leaders speak of the “Esalen all¬ 
purpose, cop-out hug” as a vehicle 
for such playacting. This is not to say 
that one cannot find behavior in 
groups which is phony and un-authen- 
tic. But to characterize encounter- 
group behavior as “playacting” seems 
overgeneralized, inaccurate, and un¬ 
substantiated. 

Dr. Silber implies that encounter- 
group leaders have rejected the 
Judeo-Christian ethic and therefore 
“forfeited the basis for the respect of 
the individual person and his dignity.” 
This statement is misleading on two 
counts: (1) it ignores the fact that 
much of the human potential move¬ 
ment has occurred within the church, 
sponsored by the church, and within 
the philosophical framework of Judeo- 
Christian ethics; and (2) implies a 
necessary correlation between the re¬ 
jection of this tradition and a forfeit¬ 
ing of the basis of respect for human 
dignity. Is Dr. Silber taking the posi¬ 
tion that the Judeo-Christian approach 
to man is the only world view which 
provides for human dignity? Are there 
not other anthropocultural ethics 
which embrace humanistic values or 
which are valid? I would submit that 
the Judeo-Christian ethic itself em¬ 
bodies much that is contrary to the 
dignity of man, and that other philo¬ 
sophical systems (e.g., ethical human¬ 
ism, existentialism, Zen) are at least 
as ethically valid as an underpinning 
of human thought and action. 

Dr. Silber states that his gravest 
concern is the failure of psychologists 
to offer an “anthropology worthy of 
the name,” and that they “have not 
offered a theory of man which explains 
the dignity of his being....” This 
statement is simply untrue. Human¬ 


istic psychology rests upon a twofold 
foundation of philosophy and theory. 
Some of the philosophical antecedents 
of sensitivity group practice are a 
rejection of Cartesian mind-body dual¬ 
ism, an affirmation of European 
phenomenology, the existentialism of 
Martin Buber, Jean-Paul Sartre, Hei¬ 
degger, and Tillich, the humanism of 
Carl Rogers, the wisdom of Zen and 
other Eastern philosophies, and cur¬ 
rent philosophers (e.g., Paul Good¬ 
man, R. D. Laing). 

Some of the theoretical underpin¬ 
nings of the human potential move¬ 
ment are the psychoanalytic insights 
of Freud and dynamic psychiatry, the 
influences of theoretical writers such 
as Wilhelm Reich, Kurt Lewin, Bion, 
Adler, Peris, Shostrom, Benne, Jou- 
rard, Schutz, Pesso, Gunther, and 
numerous others. To be sure, the the¬ 
oretical positions vary with one an¬ 
other and vary in their adequacy, 
scope, testability, and heuristic value. 
But to state that the human potential 
movement is devoid of philosophy 
and theory is patently and blatantly 
false. 

The question of the extent to which 
human potential activities help or 
harm is complex and .the final chapter 
has not been written. The evidence 
to date suggests that the rate of psy¬ 
chiatric disruption as a result of groups 
which are conducted within accepted 
professional standards of ethics and 
responsibility is quite small indeed. I 
■suspect that it is also true that some 
individuals decompensate under the 
stress of groups. It is also true that 
some people decompensate under the 
stress of marriage, history courses, 
and crossing the street. The charge of 
wholesale psychotic breaks, suicide, 
decompensation, and other psycho¬ 
logical harm seems to be unproven 
while the available evidence points to 
the contrary. 

The other question which encoun¬ 
ter groups must face, along with psy¬ 
choanalysis and counseling, is the 
extent to which they bring positive 
results. To consult the published liter¬ 
ature on this point is confusing since, 
one may readily find dozens of studies 
suggesting the worthlessness of thera¬ 
peutic endeavor and dozens of others 
supporting its efficacy. The author’s 
own sense of this literature is that 
too often the wrong question is asked. 


The question, “Does therapy (coun¬ 
seling groups, encounters, psycho¬ 
analysis) work?” is hopelessly naive 
and cannot be answered. The more 
appropriate question might be, “What 
forms of personal growth experience 
are effective in facilitating what kinds 
of personal development for what 
kinds of people at what stages in their 
psychosocial ontogeny?” The answers 
that are beginning to come in from 
the research which has been done on 
this question seem to be that some 
forms of experience are highly effec¬ 
tive in bringing about certain changes 
in some individuals at some life junc¬ 
tures. This is not the place for an 
extensive review of this literature, but 
it should be clear again that Dr. Sil- 
ber’s view of the whole problem of 
evaluation is simplistic. 

Dr. Silber raises a complex philo¬ 
sophic issue with regard to privacy. 
Again to assert as he does that “en¬ 
counter people do not seem to have 
had sufficient intellectual or theoreti¬ 
cal interest to discover and develop 
this argument” seems to be a state¬ 
ment that ignores a good deal of 
attention that humanistic psycholo¬ 
gists have devoted to the issue of 
privacy and its invasion. He builds a 
straw man when he asserts that the 
human potential view of privacy is 
based upon a logical-positivist epis¬ 
temology. Indeed, the opposite is 
true: many humanistic psychologists 
eschew the moral sterility of positiv¬ 
ism. I share Dr. Silber’s view that 
there is value in nature and in man 
as a part of nature. I also share his 
view that privacy is an important 
commodity too often overlooked in 
contemporary Western society. The 
issue for me seems to be that the man 
who cannot choose to reveal his inner 
self to others because of fears, inhibi¬ 
tions, guilt, shame, etc., is not a free, 
responsible man. He is in existential 
chains. The goal of the encounter sit¬ 
uation should then be to help him 
experience what it might be like not 
to have to be enslaved by his own 
fears of being known to others such 
that in the future he might choose the 
extent to which he wishes to maintain 
privacy from others. In addition, to 
compare the group pressures toward 
openness and non-privacy with the 
rape of privacy by our government is 
to ignore completely the fact that an 
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individual entering an encounter group 
contracts to try to be more open 
with others, whereas the government 
snooper invades the privacy of the 
office, home, and bedroom without 
the consent or wish of the individual. 

The issues which the encounter- 
group movement has raised for society 
are complex, vital, and relevant. To 
deal with these issues is both appro¬ 
priate and important. To deal with 
these issues on the basis of misinfor¬ 
mation, overgeneralization, and half- 
truths is counter-productive for both 
the critic and the apologist of human¬ 
istic psychology and, ultimately, for a 
society which is desperately seeking 
a solution for the problem of man’s 
increasing estrangement from himself 
and from his fellows. 

EDWIN RONALD FEINTECH 

Boston University Counseling Service 
Boston, Mass. 


THE SPACE PROGRAM 


TO THE EDITORS: There are many con¬ 
tentions of Lord Calder’s article [“Our 
Problems Are Here on Earth,” March, 
1971] which deserve critical com¬ 
ment, but I wish to concentrate my 
reply on four main points: 

(1) The purpose of the space pro¬ 
gram. (2) The real cost of the pro¬ 
gram. (3) The alleged waste of tal¬ 
ented manpower. (4) The application 
of advanced technology to earth prob¬ 
lems. 

(1) The National Aeronautics and 
Space Agency’s critics seem to focus 
on the manned-space section as if it 
were the entire program. Presently it 
is twenty per cent of the NASA budget 
and diminishing. Over the past decade, 
this Apollo program cost twenty-four 
billion (not forty billion as Lord Cal- 
der suggests). Moreover, the program 
provided a technological base to build 
on for future manned missions such 
as Skylab. True, we “cannot eat space 
hardware,” but we may feast on the 
technological gains again and again. 
In this context it is astonishing that a 
man of Senator Fulbright’s stature 
would insult the NASA by suggesting 
that a decade of excellent work culmi¬ 
nated merely in “bringing back moon 
rocks.” 


The main purpose of the space pro¬ 
gram is to inspire man and satisfy his 
spirit of adventure. It is odd that peo¬ 
ple without a scientific background 
find this hard to accept; are the space 
scientists and engineers the last true 
romantics? The main project of the 
program for the seventies is the space 
shuttle which will make space travel 
cheap and convenient while again 
pushing the technology. The oft-re¬ 
peated question: “If we can go to the 
moon, why can’t we clean up.the 
cities, etc.,” deserves some comment. 
The obvious reply is that many do¬ 
mestic problems are mainly social and 
political in nature. However, it does 
appear that the Apollo success irritates 
non-technologists who are battling 
frustrating problems with vague goals 
where progress is slow and unspec¬ 
tacular. 

(2) I further submit that all the 
money spent in the space program has 
stayed here on earth in salaries and 
corporation income with large eco¬ 
nomic multipliers. No money was ig¬ 
nited on the launching pad and the 
technology gained remains with us. It 
is nothing short of deception for poli¬ 
ticians or others to suggest that simple 
transferral of space funds would make 
a considerable dent in urban and/or 
social problems. This country already 
spends thirty-seven cents of the tax 
dollar on social, welfare, community- 
development, and housing programs, 
thirty-four cents on defense, and only 
1.4 cents on the space program. 

It seems to me that some Center 
Fellows might address themselves to 
refuting the simplistic view that bud¬ 
getary items are an either-or spending 
proposition. There is a relatively small 
dollar velocity connected with social 
outlays. It is desirable to have the 
leading edge of the technology thrust¬ 
ing forward to make for a healthier 
economy and more jobs at all levels 
down to the unskilled. Isn’t it a more 
appealing goal to provide jobs for the 
ghetto poor than to expand already 
questionable welfare programs by a 
barely discernible amount? 

(3) Lord Calder’s suggestion that 
many capable young men were 
“sucked into the space program” has 
merit on the surface in the sense that 
thousands of talented engineers and 
scientists were drawn by the glamor of 
the NASA mission. However, it is de¬ 


batable that a cancer-research crusade 
or environmental-control project will 
have the same drawing power. The 
fact that there are no constructive 
grand plans with the scope of the space 
program makes this comparison a 
moot one. 

I must admit that Lord Calder’s 
contention that the program “warped 
education throughout the world” puz¬ 
zles me. Good science (including bi¬ 
ology) and engineering have benefited 
tremendously from the post-Sputnik 
reaction. What areas have suffered 
drastically? Certainly not the arts! 

(4) Lord Calder seems to be well 
acquainted with certain technological 
benefits of space yet at the same time 
he manages to ignore the beneficial 
impact of communication satellites on 
various aspects of modern life. He fails 
to mention the weather satellites, 
which have already saved mankind 
billions of dollars and thousands of 
lives. A significant portion of the extra 
sixteen billion dollars that Lord Calder 
incorrectly attributed to Apollo spend¬ 
ing was used for space-communica¬ 
tions networks and weather and space- 
science satellites. 

In this regard, the NASA is pres¬ 
ently developing a direct TV broad¬ 
cast satellite for use by the Indian 
government, A.T.S.-H. This satellite 
will bring agricultural and birth-con¬ 
trol information from the Indian gov¬ 
ernment to five thousand villages; the 
program will hopefully be expanded to 
a satellite network covering the entire 
country. The NASA has a great in¬ 
terest (along with the National Labs) 
in instigating new energy-source con¬ 
cepts, fusion, magnetohydrodynamic 
(M.H.D.) power generation, fast 
breeder reactor technology and other 
advanced schemes. The NASA may 
plead guilty to not communicating the 
breadth of its competence and com¬ 
mitment in attacking earthbound 
problems with “good technology” but 
not to a disinterest in those problems. 

JOHN V. DUGAN 

Bay Village, Ohio 


DRAFT RESISTANCE 


TO THE editors: In response to the 
first part of Mr. Mac Lin’s letter 
[March, 1971] in which he expressed 
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concern that draft resisters have in 
effect committed a crime against 
their peers who did not want to 
participate in war but did so any¬ 
way, I believe it is time that we in 
America put the blame where it be¬ 
longs. It is not the draft resister or the 
conscientious objector who forces men 
into the military against their will. It 
is our leaders and we, the people, who 
are responsible for the laws that exist 
in America. If anyone has committed 
a crime against those men in the mili¬ 
tary who really do not want to be 
there, it is the people of America. 

Conscription of anyone who objects 
to such service, whatever his grounds, 
is the establishment of involuntary 
servitude. It is astonishing that we, the 
people of America, would presume 
that we could as a group impose in¬ 
voluntary servitude on individuals 
while at the same time claiming to 
support a government whose purpose 
is the protection of individual rights. 

In view of the Thirteenth Amend¬ 
ment it is even more astonishing that 
we the people of a supposedly consti¬ 
tutional democratic society could con¬ 
tinue to allow the existence of such a 
law. As long as there is a single man 
in the military, or any other form of 
government service, not of his own 
choice but because it is required by 
“the people,” we are making a mock¬ 
ery of all for which our nation stands. 

In order to correct the inconsistency 
that now exists in America, we must 
either abolish conscription or take the 
halo from our heads, cease purporting 
to be a free nation respecting indi¬ 
vidual rights, and amend our Consti¬ 
tution to state that, in addition to 
living under the laws of the nation, one 
of the responsibilities of citizenship is 
the total subordination of one’s will to 
that of “the people” if the people or an 
authorized official decide that that is 
in the national interest. 

EDWARD L. BOWMAN 

Alexandria, Va. 


SCIENCE AND SURVIVAL 


TO THE editors: In a recent short 
article in The Saturday Review, Dr. 
Glenn Seaborg, the erstwhile head of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, 
wrote pretty much along the lines of 
John Platt [“Science for Survival,” 


March, 1971] in acknowledging the 
disaffection and distrust evidenced 
now in many people toward science 
and technology. It is a pity that they 
do not have a Carl Oglesby to eviscer¬ 
ate this issue as he so brilliantly has 
done in his reply to Mr. Platt. 

As Mr. Oglesby so accurately has 
pointed out, some things simply do not 
lend themselves to quantification. This 
is sometimes because we have not de¬ 
veloped the measuring apparatus, and 
at other times because to measure a 
concept or phenomenon is to limit it 
and occasionally to destroy it. Art is 
an example of this, as is a woodland, 
or a woman’s smile. But the truly dis¬ 
turbing thing about all this is that if 
the concept or phenomenon will not 
yield properly to the scientific method, 
it is crossed off as having lesser or no 
importance in human affairs; and, in 
extreme cases, as not existing at all. 

In many ways, our problems with 
the environment and the quality of life 
would seem to emanate from our pre¬ 
dilection to allow scientists to estab¬ 
lish societal priorities and permit them 
to sneak in their own value judgments 
under the cloak of rigid scientific ob¬ 
jectivity. 

Like Mr. Oglesby, I am not anti¬ 
science, and, like him, I plead for a 
rational place in the human spectrum 
for scientific analysis. Science is 
hardly either an “achieved epistemol¬ 
ogy” or the raison d’itre of all intelli¬ 
gent energy. Rather it is an attempt to 
establish a lexicon of applied logic to 
natural phenomena. In short, while 
capable of illuminating certain narrow 
areas of experience, science should be 
accorded no more sanctity and author¬ 
ity than any other dictionary. 

JOHN F. WILSON 

Green Bay, Wis. 


TO THE editors: In reading the ex¬ 
change between Platt and Oglesby, I 
was disappointed that neither offered 
any new or basic insights into what 
clearly is a worldwide crisis. 

We cannot look for either political 
or technological panaceas. Better bio¬ 
medical and agricultural technology 
will not solve the problems of the 
Third World so long as we dominate 
them and turn their resources to our 
purposes. Neither will a mere change 
of political system solve the problem 


of U.S. imperialism, any more than the 
revolution of 1917 eliminated Russian 
imperialism. 

It seems that, by and large, we are 
unwilling, as Daniel Berrigan points 
out in his No Bars to Manhood, to pay 
the price of a more human world: 

“But what of the price of peace? I 
think of the good, decent, peace-loving 
people I have known by the thousands, 
and I wonder. How many of them are 
so afflicted with the wasting disease of 
normalcy that, even as they declare for 
peace, their hands reach out with an 
instinctive spasm in the direction of 
their loved ones, in the direction of 
their comforts, their homes, their se¬ 
curity, their income, their future, their 
plans — that five-year plan of studies, 
that ten-year plan of professional sta¬ 
tus, that twenty-year plan of family 
growth and unity, that fifty-year plan 
of decent life and honorable natural 
demise. ‘Of course, let us have peace,’ 
we cry, ‘but at the same time, let us 
have normalcy, let us lose nothing, let 
our lives stand intact, let us know 
neither prison nor ill repute nor dis¬ 
ruption of ties.’ And because we must 
encompass this and protect that, and 
because at all costs — at all costs — 
our hopes must march on schedule, 
and because it is unheard of that in the 
name of peace a sword should fall, 
disjoining that fine and cunning thread 
that our lives have woven, because it is 
unheard of that good men should suffer 
injustice or families be sundered or 
repute be lost — because of this we 
cry peace and cry peace, and there is 
no peace. There is no peace because 
there are no peacemakers. There are 
no peacemakers because the making 
of peace is at least as costly as the mak¬ 
ing of war — at least as exigent, at 
least as disruptive, at least as liable to 
bring disgrace and prison and death 
in its wake.” 

Truly radical change must come 
from within each individual, from a 
recognition of and genuine concern 
for his fellows as human beings. It 
must start at the most basic level of 
each of our lives and build to larger 
sub-units of a world community (not 
to be confused with a world state). We 
must recognize that there is power in 
each of our lives, not just in systems 
of organized force. 

EDWARD JACKSON 

Stanford, Calif. 
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associate professor at Hastings College of the 
Law, discusses the effects of bombing with Fellows 
of the Center. A guest is Vasily Kulish, Deputy 
Director of the Institute of World Economy and 
International Relations in Moscow. 


Sooner or later the United States will withdraw 
from Vietnam, but Vietnam is only a small part of 
even thornier problems which lie ahead and stem 
from tragic misconceptions, misinformation, and 
miscalculations, according to George McT. Kahin, 
foremost among specialists on Indochina. He 
warns that unless we understand why and how 
these policies were initiated and what their effect 
has been in Southeast Asid', we may, in Santa¬ 
yana’s words, be condemned to repeat the history 
we have not learned. The example detailed here 
is the case of Cambodia. 
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We will never be able to cope with the problems of 
Southeast Asia or to arrive at solutions with honor 
or wisdom until we recognize how much our in¬ 
volvement with that unhappy continent has been 
rooted in a policy of containment of China. In¬ 
cludes an interesting explanation of how the 
Chinese communists came to put primary empha¬ 
sis on the peasants. George McT. Kahin leads the 
discussion. 




HISTORY 




Historically, more people have died during wars 
from famine and disease than from weapons. Now 
for the first time the process is reversed. Yet man, 
the most adaptable of all species, appears unable 
to change swiftly enough to adapt to this new 
phase in our culture, which requires a world with¬ 
out war. A talk by Dr. Jerome Frank, professor of 
psychiatry at Johns Hopkins University, followed 
by an exchange with Robert M. Hutchins. 




ROMANS 


In an Occasional Paper entitled “Consulting the 
Romans,’’ the historian Stringfellow Barr, former 
president of St. John’s College, drew a parallel 
between America today and the ancient Roman 
Empire. The discussion of Mr. Barr’s paper, ex¬ 
cerpted from four sessions at the Center, is 
erudite, witty, and entertaining. 
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VIETNAM: 




MILITARY 




Three and a half years of bombing have not 
brought the North Vietnamese to the negotiating 
table. Are we malingering on the peninsula be¬ 
cause the U.S. military will settle for nothing less 
than total victory despite the death toll and the 
chaos it has wrought at home? Or do we really 
believe that nonnegotiable bombs can blast out a 
peace? Jon Van Dyke, Center Visiting Fellow and 


The basis for an orderly world community rests 
upon the rule of law. The hard questions revolve 
around the issue of national sovereignty, long 
jealously guarded and now an especially sensitive 
issue for the new nations. The discussion panel 
includes Earl Warren, Philip C. Jessup, Sir 
Muhammad Zafrulia Khan of the International 
Court of Justice, Luis Quintanilla of Mexico, Lord 
Caradon of Great Britain, Kenzo Takayanagi of 
Japan, and Senator J. William Fulbright. 
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The point at which debunMng 
or unmasking ideas becomes 
destructive is the point at 
which it destroys the confidence 
of a man in his own moral reasoning. It is the point at 
which the “realistic” questions (about bias and interest, 
for example) are not critical and subordinate but 
sweeping and primary. 

The awareness of ideology and bias is an indispensable 
part of our critical and intellectual equipment. There are 
still occasions when an awareness of ideological taint 
and of the slipperiness of large moral language needs 
to be brought home. For example, it is necessary for 
understanding the problems of collective life: without 
knowledge of the way the thought of collective man 
reflects his interest, politics goes astray. 

However, it should not become the center and basis of 
our own thought as moral agents. If we may caricature 
what sometimes happens, we may observe that a man 
does not — or should not — say to himself, as the first 
question, when deciding his own direction as a human 
being: What is my background? What is the interest of 
my group? He does not — or should not — say to himself: 

I am from Chicago; what do Chicago people believe? 

What do people with $10,000 a year hold to be true? 
Rather, the first questions, battered and criticized 
though they are, must remain: What is just? 

What is good? What is true? 

WILLIAM LEE MILLER 

[from a speech at a Center meeting] 


The First 
Questions 







